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IMPRIMATUR: 


Aving peruled the following 

A lvices, I conceive them ſuita- 
ble and convenient for the uſe of the 
perſons.concerned reſpeGively ; And * 
I do accordingly Recommend them ro 
the uſe of ſuch young Students in the 
Un1versiTtyY as deſign the Study | 
of Diwinity, or the ſuſception of 
Horry Orvens; And to all others 
rhat ſhall deſire to engage themſelves 
in that Hoty Funct1on. And 
rhat they may be communicated with 
more advantage, Ido hereby Licenſe 
them to be Printed and P ubliſhed. 
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could be juſt in omitting this oc- 

'{f10n of -a'publick acknowledg- 
ent of it For whether the 
>Xxbjeft be conſidered, as relating 
eiher to Conſcience or L earning, 
you have A right of judging all 
concernments -of either kina - 
the former as Metropolitane, and 
conſequently as the ſupreme Guide 
of Conſcience under God in the 
Church of Ireland; the later as 


Vice-Chancellor of our Umverſs- 


ty, in which regard you are moſt . ' 


juſtly intereſſed in the fruzts and 


ſeeds of your own cultivation : 


or the perſons concerned, they are 
all of them ſuch as depend on 


your dire&ion, and therefore the 


rules for whoſe behaviour ought 
wall 
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moſt properly to be communica- 
ted to them by your recommen- 
dation : or my elf, as you have 
upon all occafions given evider- 
ces 'of your favour to me, 1o 
more ſignally i this aftair,by firft 
adviſing this publication, and at- 
ter honouring it with your own 
Licenſe and approbation. How: 
ever preſumptuous the atrempt 
might ſeem, in other regards, yet 
ro a Judge fo candid and fuvow a- 
ble, as | have alwayes found your 
Grace to be, the innocence and 
ſncerity of my delign tor ieſto- 
ring Zbriſtianity to her primiive 
ſplendor, may ſuffice to excuſe, 
if not exprate, appendent 1npru- 
dences, For your Grace airea- 


Cy 
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dy underſtands too well to be in- 
formed by me, how vain it 1s to 
attempt a Reformation of the 
Laity whileſt the Clergie 1s not 
held in that Reputation by them 
which might provoke them to an 
imitation of their example; and 
how little hopes there are of re- 
triving that Reputation without 
a Reformation of their lives and 
a reſtitution of their diſciplin?, 
which would prove the moſt ex- 
pedient means to let ſuch perſons 
who either cannot, or will not, 
diſtinguiſh betwixt the Sacred- 
neſs of their Office and their per- 


ſonal demerits, underſtand the un- 


expreſſible uſcfulneſs of their 
Calling being piouſly and con- 


Cl- 
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mable by them than afterwards 
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(cientiouſly diſcharged in order 


to the molt momentous and molt 
noble ends of mankind. And 
that a preconfideration mult needs 
prove more {ucceſ-ful in promo- 
ting this induſtry in praRtice, 
which would, by way of obvi- 
ous conſequence , reſtore their 
honour, than any poſtnate advr 
ces as being likely to prevent the 
engagement or admiſſion of fuch 
perſons who would not after- 
wards be capable of (ach imprel- 
lions ; and that it is more ſecure 
for the perſons concerned to [et 
them underſtand the perſonal and 
babitual qualifications neceſſary 
for rendring their duty perfor- 


to 
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ro admoniſh them concerning 
particulars, when it is too late to 
retire, how unſuitable ſoever the 
praice prove to their perſonal 
qualifications, will nor, I think, be 
doubted by any intelligent confi- 
derative perſon. This is. my 
deſign in the former of the fub- 
lequent Letters, the uſctulneſs 
and convenience whereof is fur- 
ther cleared in the Letter it (elf, | 
and has not, that I know of, 

been attempted by any other. | 
TF it had, I ſhould very willing- ? 
ly have ſpared my own pains. 5 
My manner of performance al- | 
ſo has heen at once to ſhew the 

A ces rational and to have ' 
beer deſigned by our Church, that 

lo 
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Sf ſoitmight be fitted for all forts 
| of concerned Readers, both 
F ſuch as are able to judge ir them- 


ſelves, and ſuch as are not. I 
have therefore ordered the whole 
in ſuch a ſeries of diſcowle as 
/ | chat the ſequel mult needs be ad: 
mitted by him who has granted 
the principles lay'd down at the 

| beginning ; and the firſt principle 
' 3 is that which the Church her tclt 
firſt enquires into, even a Provi- 

1 dential Call from God, or a motion 
! of the Spirit, as faras that may 
| be credited without danger of 
Entbuſzaſme ;- and according'y 
the inferences have generally becin 

1 exemplified in ſuch inſtances as 
1 have been approved by our 


Church: © 
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Church fince her reformation, that | 
lo I might, as well as I was able, 
prevent objeRtons againſt my 
defign from the mnconſraerableneſs 
of my perſon, an artifice too ulual- | 
ly, as it is weakly and unreaſo- 
nably, made uſe of for the de- 
feating the moſt commendable 
projets. The objection in 
ſelf isin truth ſo very little mo- 
mentous as that I ſhould not 
think it worthy to be taken no- 
tice of, it I] were not more oli- 
citous for my cauſe than my per- | 
ſon. Butſceing it is ſo obwiows | 
in the way of perſons that may 
be concerned to crols my defign, 
and withall 1{o taking with the 


vulgar, I doubt it will concern 7 
me } 
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me even in prudence to crave 
your Graces patience for a brief 
Apology. Omitting therefore my 
own juſtification, which I confels 
a task roo great for my weak a- 
bilities ( though if 1 did under- 
take it on a publick account, I 
might for an excuſe of ſuch im- 
modeſty , urge the example of 
the great Apoſile, who, out of 
tenderneſs for his cauſe, was (as 
himſelf confeſſes ) neceſſitated to 
luch a folly ) yet I conceive it un- 
denyable that the merit of the 
cauſe is abundantly ſufficient to 
compenſate the demerit of my 
perſon, and for my part, ſo that 
the cauſe may not be prejudiced, 


| Ifhall very heartily ſubmit the 


choice 
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"choice of Inſtruments to the pleas. 
. fure of God himſclf. Befides 
| . © further that it is extreamly un- 
reaſonable to urge perſonal deme- 
- its againſt a caiſe, Indeed if 
the caule had been recommended 
on perſonal regards, the diſparage- * 
ment of the perſon might have 
. invalidated fuch a recommendati- 
.0n, Burt conſidering that no- 
thing heres pretended, bur the 
ſolidity of the reaſons lubmirted to 
an impartial examination ; none 
can lay that they are the weaker 
for being propounded by an un- 
worthy perſon. Neither indeed 
3s the ſuppoſal true, that even in 
point of Authority any thing here 
*15 recommended onely by niy pri- 
Vale 
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vate perſon ; for having ſhewn it 
in cvery particular approved and 


defigned by the Charch, it muſt 
needs be ſupported by her Au- 
tbority, which may well be pre- 
ſumed ſufficient for the deſign in- 


#--tended, the general reformation of 


) 


ber Clergie. ButI muſt thank- 
fuily acknowledge that your 
Grace has in a great meaſure 
treed me-from theſe perſonal od:- 
uns by undertaking the Patro- 


nage of thele otherwiſe deſpilable 
attempts. For none can now 
{pretend themſelves unconcerned 
1n the Advice of a Laick ora 
private perſon when the ſupreme 


Metropolitane has not onely 
thought it conventent, but recom- 
mended 
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mended it. This is the reaſon 
thatneceſſrated me to rake San- 
Fuary in your Graces Patronage, 
wherein I dare more confidently 
promiſe my ſelf a kind reception 
becauſe you have encouraged it. 
Yetam 1 not herewith farisfied ; 
but as neceſſtows perſons are uſu- 
ally emboldcned to new requeſts 
by paſt conceſſions ; lo, in order to 
the defired ſucceſs of theſe Pa- 
pers, I further beg a favour, grea- 
ter and more efficacious than the 
greateſt munificence of the moſt 


—_ Temporal Princes, though 
el 


s impoveriſhing , and that is 


your Fatherly bleſſing and Pray- 
ers for theſe and the other Studies 
and endeavours of 


Tour Graces moſt 6bliged and obſequious ſervans 
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1 READER. 


Containing ſome neceſſary 


0 Advertiſements prepara- 
0 

Yo ; Religion is concerned in the 

profeſſing it, as it has been the 

if we ſeriouſly _ on that Irreligion 


Diſcourſes. 
OW muckthe reputation of 
ally the perſons teaching and 
wvident from the experience of ours, For 


oY tory to the enſuing 
honour of its relatives,eſpeci- 

ſenſe of all prudent Notions, ſo it is too 

and 
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and Atheiſm which has lately ſo overrun 
th at part of the Gentry who have had that 
freedome of education as to diſcern beyond 
the groſler ſuperſtitions of the credulous vul- 
gar, and yet wanted that depth and fol:dity 
of judgment, or that induſtry and diligence, 
which had been requiſite for a poſitive ſa» 
t:rfai,m, concerning the true meaſures of 
things; 1 think thece cannor be a more 
probable Original afligned for it, than this 
of the contempt of the Clergie, For 
when upon pretence of a maintenance of 
their Chriftian liberty, ſome perſons of a 
better meaning than Information , were 
ſeduced by their more ſubtilly-defigning 
Leaders to refiſt ſome indifferent Conſtitatie 
ons of their Superiors 5 they found them- 
ſz1ves obliged in-purſuance of their prin- 
ciples to cali in Queſtion their -whole Aus 
thority, For conliidering that they were 
not any particular abaſes of a juſt Autheri- 
t1, not any bare inexpediency in the Ceremo- 
nies alrezdy eftabliſhed ( for which Gover- 
nours, not Subjefs, had been reſponſible, 
and for which a redrels ought to have 
been defired by Subjefis in a modeſt and 
peaceable way, which, if denyed, could not 
have juſtified a ſeparatien, ſeeing thar no- 
thing under 7 caii excuſe that, and a con» 
deſcenſion to Superiors in confeſſed inex- 
pediencies cannot be proved a fin ) but 
the very Authority by which they bad _ 
eſta» 
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eſtabliſhed ; and finding further that this 


Authority was of that Kind that was in- 
deed intrinſecally involved in all exerciſe 
of Gorernment, (0 that it was impoſſible 
to plead any exception of duty upon ſup- 
poſal chat their Superiors hal tranſgreſſed 
the bounds of their juſt power ; they pers 
ceived themſelves reduced to this extremie 
ty to juſtifie their own diſobedience by a 


S renunciation of their Authority, For in- 
S deed all Government muſt needs prove uſe- 


'F 
; 


leſs that is deiyed a power of impoſing tems 
porary obligations , and that power muſt 
needs be denyed where all things neceſſary 
are ſuppoſed antecedently determined, and 


# what is not ſo is thought uncapable of any 


juft determination, Having therefore thus 
deveſted the Clergie of all power properly 
ſo called, yet that they might ſeem to at- 
tribute ſomething to the eminency of 
their place in the Church, they were wil- 
ling toallow a power of perſwading fuch 
as were willing to obey, onely with this 


7 difference { that Ican perceive ) from the 
Z meerelt Laick, that Laicks might perſwade 


others topiety, but Clergiemen mult ; that 

it was charity in them, but duty in theſe ; 

that it was anely the gereral Calling of 

thoſe, but the. particular of theſe ; that 

' the Laity might diſchargeit privately, but 
the publick performance of it was onely pers 

mitted to the Clergie. This ſeems to have 

b 2 been 
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been the uttermoſt delign of their mol 


ancient Patriarchs, none of them, that]Z 


know of, ever enduring to hear of any 
Laical encroachments on the Calling it 
ſelf. But whileſt they were ſo Studiou 
in oppoſing their eftabliſhed Superiours, and 
ſo careleſs of better proviſions for that un- 
ſettlement themſelves had introduced in- 
to the Church, or the ill conſequences ec 
their own attempts ; they unawares un- 
dermined their own foundations, and ex» 
poſed themſelves to the ſame encroach- 
ments from the Laity which' themſelvd 
had atrempted on their ſettled Governours, 


For leaſt any reneration of their Calling] 
mi-hc render their perſwaſions themſelves? 
ſo awful as not toadmit of any eafie contra Þ. 


diflivo, which might _—_—_ {ome diſ- 


cipline and dependence of the Laity upon 
them 3 themſelves had furniſhed the »ſurp: 


ing Laity with ſuch pretences as that, that 


reverence itſelf muſt needs prove very in- 


conſiderable. For firſt, they had oppoſed 7? 
profeſſedly all difference betwixt the Cler- ? 


gieand Laity, and indeed all relative Holj- 
neſs, as Popiſh and Anticbriftian, andtend- 
ing to the uſurpation of a Lordſhip over 
Gods Heritage ; ſo that now there was no- 
thing left to the Clergie that might as much 
as challenge a reſpe& of the Laity but 
cheir perſonal «kill in the obje&s of their 
Profeſion, which both left the wnskilful 

Clergie 
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Clergie deſtitute of any pretence of chal- 
lenging reverence; and was no carb tothe 
more ik;Iful Laity ; and indeed in the event 
made them perfefly equal," (eeing rhat the 
thilfal Laity might as well challenge reſpe& 
from the wnskiifal Clergie, as the 1kelfml 
Clergie from the wn;kilful Leity, their order 
being indeed no ingredient in the ground 
of ſuch a challenge. Befides ſecond]y, 
their making the Scriptures an adequate 
Rule for all prudential eſtabliſþments, and 
obliging the Laity ro a particular enquiry 
into the merit of Eccleſiaſtical Conſlitutions, 
even in probable, as well as certain, ſenſes of 
the Scripture, not as much as adviſing a 
modeſt acquieſcency in the judgment of the 


' Clergie even in things they do mt wnder- 


ſtand, nor indeed letting them underſtand 
their incompetency 1a any caſe where they 
might hope for the aſſiſtance of a moreable 
guide ( for indeed that pretence of under- 
ſtanding the Scriptare by its internsl light, 
or by the Spiriz whereby it was written, or 
by prezer without urging the uſe of &rdina- 
ry means, the methods of expounding the 
Scriptures fo celebrated among them, ſeem 
extremely to favour Enthuſiaſm, and to 


| ſuperſede the neceſſity of an exterior guide ) 


chele pretences, | ſay, ſeem to deprive the 
Clergie of the Authority even of proponents, 
which is the leaſt that ean be imagined, 
and therefore of all reſpe& on this cegard, 

b 3 and 
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and therefore miſt needs degrade them to 


e,vality with the Laitz, in all which } 
way oi proceeding every later Se& argued | 


raiionally and conſequently from the Princi- 
ples of the firſt Innovators, The Laity 
therefore having ſuch ſpecious conſeque:t 
pretences for their independence on the 
Clergie, and yet the Clergie ſtill inſiſting on 
their Original claim, it was obvious to con» 
ceive with what jealouſie and partiality their 
proceedings herein muſt be cenſuyed by 


the Laity now conceiving themſelves as | 
Adverſartes concerned to maintain their |} 
liberty againſt the conceived wſurpations of 


the Clergie. And finding the Glergie to be 
imtereſſed inthe Controverſies, both as to the 
bomonr and obedience challenged by them, 
and as to that afAuence of temporal fraitions 
which had been conferred on them by de- 
out perſons as ſuitable expreſſions of that 
honour ; they did not make that uſe there- 
of, which in reaſon they ought, to enquire 
fic}, whether that private intereſt it ſelf of 
the Clergie, were not coincident with the 
publick of the Church ; or ſecondly, whe- 
ther it were not coincident with the truth, 
whereof if neither could appear upon a 
lober ſ{crutiny ; but that the arguments 
for the contrary were found either evident 
or more probable, then indeed, and not till 
then, ic might be preſumed that intereſt 
might have an inflaence in their determina« 
#10 
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tion, But, as the vulgar 1s very williin? tg 
cenſure, and yer very oth to undergo the 
trouble of a lakoriows enquiry, {o they have 
made the Cler7ies intereſt a prejudice againſt 
their cauſe , io that now their arguinents 
arecither not beard ( they not being pre- 
ſumed competent Advocates for their own 
cauſe, and others not being concerned for 
them, as n1t being concerned with them } 
or if chey be heard, yer with no indifferen- 
cY, the intereſt of the Clengie being thought 
inconſifent with that of the Laity: a way 
of proceeding not onely very #njuſt but 
very unreaſonable, it being every way as 
weak to conclude a cauſe falſe as true on no 
other pretence bue that of private intereſt, 
However this argument, ſuch as it |15, be» 
ing by prophane perſons taken for granted 
from the conceſſions of the Religiow Lai- 
zy, and they withall further diſcovering 
the «nreaſonableneſs of thake perſons who, 
upon pretence of bonouring Religion had 
brought a contempt upon its principal pro- 
feſſors and defenders ; it was eafie for them 
to conclude Religion it ſelf diſhenourable 
and ſuſþicions from chis repute of its ch1ef- 
eſt Champions; for if what makes for the 
intereſt of the Clergie muſt immeci2rely 
be condemned or ſuſpeded without any fur- 
ther enquiry, which is the wxreaſ n4ble 
praflice of the zulgar, then the prophane 


perſon finding Religion in general couducive 
b 4 £0 
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£0 this purpoſe, and being brought into 
ſuſpicious tboughts of the Clergie by the 
pretended diſcoveries of the grezte(f pre- 
tenders tro Religion; it 1s obvious to con» 
ceive what coniequences he will be likely 
co deduce thence tothe prejudice of Rel:- 
gion in general, Eſpecially cenſidering 
that this diſhononr of the Clergie was like 
to invalidate the uſe of all coercive means 
for inducing the L aity to a pradtice of their 
duty, andſo toleavethem intirely to the 
inflaence of their own gcod natures, 
which though at firſt they might be heated 
into « zeal by way of Antiperiſtaſis from 
the oppoſition of their Adverſaries; yet 
upon their diſappearing, that zea! which 
had onely been inflamed by emulation, 
muſt, like Rome upon the demolition cf 
Carthage, decay, and (o their former licen- 
tiouſneſs will return with 2 vielence propor» 
rionable ro their former reſtraint, And 
when men are come to this extreme they 
will then be as much concerned that thoſe 
threats of. the Clergie which awaken their 
C onſcieuces, und make them nauſeate and 
diſreliſh the pleaſures of their Sins, ſhould 
be fal/c,at leaſt ſhould be believed ſo by then:- 
ſelves ( which belzef though falſe,may ſerve 
co ſtpifie their preſent ſenſe) as they pre- 
tend the Clergie intereſſed in their truth,and 
therefore may be preſumed as partial, 
And when men are willing and intereſſed to 
dis 
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dirhelieve Religion, how very weak, reaſon? 
are ſufficient to induce them ro it, them* 
ſelves acknowledge when the caſe is noC 
immediately applyed ro themſelves ; there 
being no diſparity to exempt disbelief from 
being as obnoxious to intereſt as that credu- 
lity fo much decryed by them. Indeed 
any one that would conſider the perſens 
( that they are (ach wſnally as are not ſeri- 
euſly addified and though pretending to be 
wils, yet not deeply eonſiderative ) or the 
weakn:(s of the reaſons, either tending to 
dire} Scefticiſm, or undermining their own 
foundations , or arguing an unwillingneſs of 
convidion, would ſuſpe& thisro have been 
the gradation of their dithelief, As it has 
therefore thus appeared both from reaſon 
and experience that this contempt of the 
Clergie does naturally tend to Ath-iſm and 
Irreligion 4 fo on the contrary the belt 
prevention of theſe horrid conſequences 
will be their reſtitution co their due reſpect 
and bygour ; which will belt be performed 
by a premonitios of perions aefigning 1bis 
Calling, that they may neither engage in 
what they are not able to effed, nor eudea- 
vour a reformation of inconveniences when 
it is too late, This is the deſign of theſe 
Papers, which I hope all they who ground 
theic hopes of preſent or future projperity on 
their love of our Feruſalem, will conceive 
themſelves obliged co firther by their 
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prayers or powers as Gad ſhall enable them, 

But beſides this firſt uſe whichis very 
ſuitableto the neceſſities of this preſext age, 
there is alſo another of no (ma]l moment, 
the ſatisfaQion of our well m:aning ſeparating 
brethren, For whatever other weak reaſons 
are pretended (as indeed I think they 
would teem very weak to any prudent judi- 
ciow indifferent perſons that were convinced 
of the heinouſneſs of that Sir of Schiſm 
winch they are produced to excy/e ) yet 


think they are the [ive and unſeriviſmeſs of 


ſome of our confirmable Clergie, that are 
indeed their decretory argaments;, {or this 
indeed ſeems to be the greit reaſon that 
makes them fancy our miniſtery leſs edif 
ing than their own, becauſe they come 
poſkeſſed with irreverence to their perſons 
( for I do not perceive that themſelves 
pretend the ſame difference in hearing ſuch 
of ours for whom they have entertained 


a greater reſpeX) and that negligence of 


{if: and u»lerious way of Preaching leem to 
be the true grounds of that zrreverence, 
Now my way of defen:2 wnot the leaſt to 
juſtifie their :ices or imprudences, or to de. 
fend their perſons againſt publick juſtice ( as 
they ſeem to miſunderſtand us, when they 
charge us with the Patronage of P20- 
pyaneneſs upon account of thele perſons ) 
buttolet them underſtand how little our 
Church is indeed concerned in their defence, 


For 
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For if the Charader of a Clergieman here 
deſcribed anſwer the true deſign of the 
Church ( as 1 have ſhewn that it does by 
Injundions and Canons produced from her 
fince her Reformation ) then it will appear 
that ſuch perſons are fo far #nconformable 
as they are diſliked ( for it 15 plain the per- 
fon here deſcribed can neither prove impiow 
in his life, nor imprudent or trifling 10 his 
Preaching ) and ſure themſelves will not 
think ir equitable that our Chxrch ſhou!d 
be charged with the errors of non-confore 
miſis, The onely thing therefore that 
may ſeem blameworthy here is that the 
Carons of the Church are not executed 
on ſuch perſons with due ſeverity, Bur 
neither will this excxſe their ſeparation ; 
for firſt, they are not concerned to ſee this 
juſtice done fo a5 tobe obliged upon neg» 
I: of it to withdraw from our Communi- 
cn, For neither do they (uffer in a perſo- 
nal regard, the ordinances adminiſtred by 
the irregular or imprudent Clergie, whileſt 
permitted, not depending on their perſorzal 
Jandity or prudence, and therefore being as 
efticacions co the well- diſpoſed recipients as 
otherwiſe; nor are they entruſted with a 
publich, charge, (fo as to be reſponſible for 
publich miſcarriages when irremediable by 
them; and therefore ſecondly, all the 
blame of ſuch connivances is to be layd, 
not on the Government, whole ſtarding eſta» 
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bliſhed Ruler ovlige them to a ſeverer care, 
bur on the Governours, who may alſo be 
charged with n:n-confyrmity when they do 
not a& according to the Rules preſcribed by 
them ; and therefore it will be very unjuſt 
for the'e perſonal neglets to ſeparate from 
their Government and Communion ; efpeci- 
ally confidering Thirdly, that ſeparation 
ontheſe regards isfo far from preventing 
the inconvenience or remedying it, as thac 
indeed it does but transfer the blame from 
the Governow's to ſuch Separatiſts ( thongh 
they think to avoid ir ) by aff»rding an 
Apology by them #nanſwerable,to Governours 
tor ſuch perſonal negleAs $ © That the de» 
& linquents cannot be perſwaced to reform 
© them'elves, and that a power of ferſwa= 
© ding onely is allowed them by theſe ſe- 
© yarating brethren ;, that even as to that 
© coercive power challenged by themſelves, 
*© yet it is not prudent £o exercife it with- 
*© out ay probable hopes of ſacceſs, that be- 
© ing the way to expoſe it tocontempr, 
© which in a power which las nothing to 
© render it cercite but the Sacredneſs of 
5 itsefteem in the pinion of the delinquent, 
may endanger the whele Autbority, as the 
loſs of that will occalion a general impunity, 
a much greater evil than any ſingle inconveni= 
ence, And ſeeing the multitudes of Seas 
and Communins ready to receive a pruniſh- 
e4 delinquent, and the diſparaging opinions 
1N- 
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introduced by them concerning A#thority, 
may thus, upon their principles, exeuſe 
Gorernomrs from the execution of the Ca- 
nons, where the blame will afterwards ly 
themſelves may underſtand without any 
ſuggeſtion of mine. 1 ſhall beſeech them 
to beſtow ſome ſeriow and wnprejudiced 


m— Upon It. 

Now though the folowing Advices be 
calculated principally for the uſe of the 
Clergie, who are more entraſted, aud there- 
fore more obliged to caution on the account 
of the multitude who depend npon their 
condud as well as themſelves, yer are there 
ſeveral things proportzonably uſeful for the 
L aity. For there is as much truth in that 
pretence of our brethren for equalling the 
Laity to the Clergie as there was in that of 
the Kebeliow Congregation of Corab, that 
all the people of Grd is holy, that Chriftians, 
as well as the Iſraelites, are called the( a) 
Lords Heritage, that Chriſt has made us all 
(b) Prieſts to God and bis Fatber, that we 
are built up a boly ( c ) Prieflbood to :ffer mp 
ſpiritual Sacrifices acceptable to Ged by Feſns 
Chriſt. And accordingly common Chri(ti- 
ant are obliged to the ſame Offices to the 
Heathen cemmon World as the Clergie are 
to the Laity; Thus they arero ſhew them 
a gocd e::awple, to be lights in the World, to 
reprove and exhort delinguents, and to «Fer 
wp rational Sacrifices for the whole mY 
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And if they wereto be reacived adalt to pi 
the profeſſion of Chriftianity, there would ne 
be the ſame care for purity of intention tl 
in Leicky as there is now in Clergiemer.: fl 
Thus in the primitive times none were re- i 
ceived to this profeſſion, but they who had n 
firſt given ſame evidewces of their ſincerity, 7 
either by enduriog ſome rigorous znWiator y ſi 
penances, as was uſually praticed in admi/- c 
(4) Re- frons to Pagan myſteries, Thus three moneths v 
cogn. L Faſt was pi reſci ibed inthe time of che ( 4) n 
In. vi, Author of the Pſeudo-Clementine Recogni« 
tzons, and the Duadrageſimal Faſt was ap- b 
pointed before the moſt ancient Anniverſae | 
ry for Baptiſm, Eaſter; and Arnobius was nat e 
cruſted cill he had wriccen in defence of ] 
the Chriſtian Relioion,and Sr, Cyril of Hie- L 
| 7 ae ruſalem in his ( e e ) Homilies to the compe- 
TH tentes is very carneſt in urging the neceſſity 
of a ſancere and cordial intention 3 and from ; 


this great caution of admitting Fleathens to 
an intuition of their myſteries, it was that 
after all indications of their finceri ity even 
adults were not admitted without the Teſti- 
mony of Snſeeptors or Godfethers, perſons 
of approved gravity and ſincerity, And the 
ſame obligations are in reaſon incumbent 
now on thoſe who are adult, though Bap= | 
tized in their Nonage, If 1 were not un- 
willing to be tedious, it had been eahe to 
have ſhewa in all the other qualifications 
| how even private Chriſtians are in their 
pro Þ 
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proportion obliged, though not in ſo emi- 
nent a degree, and rather excuſed from 
thar by its impoſlibility to their circum- 
flances, than its unneceſſarineſs. But that 
which 1 ſhall at preſent eſpecially recom- 
mend to the peruſal of the Laity, is Let- 
ter]. Numb. XXVI. where they may find 
ſuch preſcriptions as ray prevent many diſ- 
conſolations 1n the Ppzattice of Piety to 
which the negle& of them does expoſe 
many ſeriouſly devout perſons. 

It has alſo by ſcme worthy Friends 
been thought requiſite for rendring the 
preſent attempt more uſeſu]l for ovr Bri- 
$axnich, Charcher, to recommend to the 
perſons, concerned in theſe Advices, the 
Study of their Publick Records, the Homi- 
lies and Articles and Books of Ordination 
and Common Prayer, and Canons and Cone 
flitutions finee the Reformation, though 
this indeed is eafily reducible to that head 

gSkfll in all thoſe Controverſies that dt- 
bide Communſon 3 for this ſeems to have 
been the ad#quate deſign of the Charch 
herein to (hew what ſhe thought neceſſary 
to be believed , or, at leaft, 20 faGiouſly 
contradifed by fuch as were tobe admitted 
to her Communion, Ard for the better 
underſtanding her tr#e ſenſe in this affair, 
and its vindicsticn from the miſunderſiand- 
ings of her Adverſarier, it were very 1e- 
quiſite to read the n bole Hiſtory of = 
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Reformation, and to obſerve the ſentiments 
and temper of che principal perſons engaged 
thereinz and by what kind of mediums 
her proceedings have been juftified in rhe 
ſeveral Ages,and againſt the ſeveral Adver= 
(erics, reſpe&ively. By this means you 
will beſt underſtand the difference betwixt 
her imbpofitions 5; which of them were in- 
tended as conditions of Catbolick Comma«- 
nion, that is, as fundamentals ; and which 
nnely of her particul.sr, that is as prudent 
and probable, and not olliging co an inter» 
nal aſſent buc onely an exterior Peaceable 
acquieſcency ( for certainly the Church in- 


tended ſome of both kinds) and the late 


way of requiring a'1 external aſſent onely to 
the Articles indefinitely, without preſcribing 
any predential limitations, how far that is 
to be extended, and admitting a liberty of 
(training the Articles in favour of our own 
opinions, without any conſideration of 
the Controve:fies therein deſigned by the 
Church, may be exponnded fo licentionſly 
- ro open a gap for che moſt peſtilent bere« 
er, 

In the Second Letter, I confeſs many 
things in the improvement of the propoſals 
there laid down, a1d in the Catal:gues of 
Bucks, might have been more accurately 
enlarged, but that I conceived theſe ſifh- 
cient to initiate a Novice, which I have 
there ſignified to have been my uttermoſt 
den 
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deſign, and ] doube whether it would be 
prudent to diſcourage beginners With the 
Proſpedt of too greater atash, In my cen- 
ſure of @hook-Dibinity, there is one 
fundamental defet omitted, which ITlook 
on as fo very confiderable, and of fo ex- 
tremely fallacjous conſequence to them that 
rcly on it, and yet never obſerved, that 1 
know of, that Ithonghe it worthy a par- 
ricular mention here. That is, that the 
greateſt and moſt Sacred myſteries of the 
Tiinity 4774 Incarnation are explained as 
10 1beir Theological confequences #747 tbe 
principles of the Peripatetick Philoſophy «s 
borrowed by them from the modern Tranſlate 
ons and Commentaries of the Arabians. 
It is plain that all the uſe of Pb:/oſotby in 
affairs of this nature cannot be to diſcover 
any truth anew, but onely toex?/arr the 
ſenſe of the Awthors delivering it, and that 
that Phil:ſophy alone can be uſeful to this 
purpoſe, whoſe Language was obſerved by 
them; and that not Ariſtotle but Plato 
was then generally followed not onely by 
the generality of the Philoſophers of that 
age, but in accommodation to them his 
Laxguaze obſerved by the Scriptures them- 
{tlves 5 eſpecially St. Fobn 1. and by the 
generality of the Fathers, thoſe of greateſt 
repute in both the Occidental and Oriental 
Charches, the pretended Areopagite and St. 
Auguſtine him(elf, to whom the Scbaols are 
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meſt beholden, St. Bafil, both St. Gregorie! 
Nazianzen an Nyſſen, St. Chryſrſt»me &c, 
So that this way of proceeding is lyable to 
two very fundamental miſtakes ( which 
ſhould be Rudioufly avoided in affairs of 
lo great eoncernment ) Firſt of explaining 
Platonick langwage by Peripatetick Pbiloſapby | 
Secondly of explaining the ancient Peripates 
tick Philoſophy by the preſent expoſuions of the 
modern Arabians. Theſe with the other 
defeats there mentioned would methinks 
invite ſome generous Advancers of Learn« 
zng tO 1eview the whole frundations of our 
Modern Schouul-Dirinity which would be an 
attempt becoming the ingenuity and 1nqui- 
ſitiveneſs of the age welivein. Andleeing 
I have taken this occaftun of mentioning 
ſuch a deſign; it may be it may not prove 
altogether unacceptable, perhaps ſomethin 
neceſſary to clear my meaning, to propole 
ſuch a way of managing it, as I conceive 
molt convenient, which 1 moſt willingly re- 
terto the cenſures of perſons more skilful 
and experienced, That I think would be 
Fuſt to diſtinguiſh accurately betwixt ſuch 
Queſtions as are to be decided by reaſon, 
and ſuch whoſe principles are either whol)y 
oOr prancipally derived from Revelatioz, In Q 
the former the School men may be more ſe- ? 
curely truſted, their excellency lying in the * 
cloſeneſs ct their diſcourſe. But here it ? 
ſelf, it were well that their principles were 
re= 
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reformed ; eſpecially in ſuchan age as this 
is, care ſhould be taken that nothing be 
0 Weaken up precariouſly upon the Autbority of 
h ny however celebrated Philoſopber ( a pra- 
tice too frequent among them ) but what 
iight ſufficiently recommend it ſelf by 
ies own natureand intrinſick, reaſmnableneſs. 
nd then for thoſe which are derived from 
Revelation it 1s plain that their whole de- 
cition muſt be derived from Teſtimonies ei- 
s Wher of Scripture or Eeclefiaſtica |Authors, 
= Wthe producing whereof ſeems to be the 
principal defign of the Maſter of the Sen- 
ences ; though ſome things are added in 
he Szms concerning Propbeſie and the Cere- 
monial Law. Concerning theſe therefore 
it (cems to me expedient that ſome excel- 
lent perſons skilled not onely in Ecclefiaſti- 
cl but Rabbinical and Philoſophical learn- 
ing, and indeed generally in Oriental Philc- 
logy, would undertake a Hiſtorical account 
of themz wherein he ſhould Firſt ſhew 
Hiſtorically how the whole Article was be- 
lieved and ravgbt in the ſeveral Ages of the 
Church, what forms of ſpeaking were uſed 
Bby the Fathers concerning it, how it was 
expreſſed, and how much concerning it be- 
Reed in its firſt ſimplicity, how afterwards 
» Yadditional explanations were introduced and 
| by what degrees ; what was the firſt occalton 
| Yof the ſeveral Controverſies, who were their 
* Jprincipal Herefiarchs, how they were 4iſ- 
c3 poſed 
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poſed in their manners and how addided | 
the Studies, wherein their Hereſies di 
truly conſiſt, whether in the herniczouſne 
ot their D-Grines, or their fadtious man 
of propayating them to the prejudice « 
the Churches peace. It in the perniczos} 
neſs of their Opinions ; then it were wel 
ic weie ſhewn Firſt what thoſe opznzon 
weie as near a< could be from the Heretich 
owi words z and Secondly upon what « 
caſizn firſt entertained; and Thirdly 
what degrees promulged ; and Fourthly b 
what ar7:ments defended, and among then 
which wee principel, and which onely ſe 
condary and accr ary; and Fitthly by what 
ſucceſs rece:ed, by whom ſeconded, and by 
whom orjfed 5 Sixthly by what degree 
eondemned ; Fi 1} by what Fathers, Second 
ly by what 7:.:7nczal , and Thirdly by 
what ceneral Councils, and how al! their 
proceedings wererelented by the Catholict 
Church #5 andin all theſe degrees of 
cenſure to (cw difrinSiy Fi: ft how far both 


parties cite agreed and wherein they dif-Y 
zerea 3 and Secondly as £0 their differences, C 


to ſhew what was condrmned as perniciom | 
{ and among them what was counted more 


and what les pernzcicus ) and what onely as 


improbable, for it feems plain that many 


errirs of Heraicks were not counted He- 7 


reſies ; and Thirdly the degrees of wnani- 
mity in the Church inher cen{wres ; what 
| cen- 
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cenſures weregenerall received and confi, [7/08 
ed by the Catbolick Gburch d:faſive ; what 
onely by her repreſentative, in general Coun 
culs ; what © ely by [ articular Courches in 
Provincial ; what onely by particular perſons, 
how numer or emment 1cever : and 
bourthly the arguments alledged in delence 
of the Eccliſiaftical cenſwres, clpeciaily wich 
ot tiem on which the Churches reſolution 
was prancipally grownded, and of which her 
Champiens were moſt confident ; an indeed 
if theſe were judzcioufly choten, I think it 
would not be amiſe if the weaker were 
quite omzt:ed, both becauſe they are per- 
fedt!y unneceſſary as depending entirely on 
the concluſiveneſs ob the others, and invol- 
ved in the ſame ſucceſs 3 and becauſe with 
ſome Cavillers who are glad cf any occaſt- 
ons of carping they might prejudice the 
principal cauſe, there being no more politick 
way for betraying the 7r#th in {1 inquif tive 
an Age as this than to offer to defend it by 
unconclaſive argument!. And the ſame way 
of proceeding may be proportionably aPp- 
plyed to Toevlogi-at queeſtzons of meaner 
concernment, When thiis the matter 0 
Fatt hat been thus plainly reprofented,, \T 
would then be ſeaſonable to proceed tO a 
poſtive judgment according to theſe H:/tz- 
rical evidences, And in order hereunto it 
Would be furcher expedicat to CON Hy 
the firjt Originals of every n:t:-2,0 wAIt 
Cc 3 fours 
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foundation every Article had in the aQual 
belief of the perſons co whom {F WwasS Ie 
vealed, antecedently to the Kerelat;on, and 
therefore how the Revelations were likely 
to be underſtood by them ; which being 
diſcovered, then to examine in the Second 
place what might be dednced concerning 
the whole Article from ſuch Originals, 
whether Pagan Philoſophy, or opinions or 
praftices prevailing among the Rebbinical 
Fewes, or the Helleniſts, for whoſe uſe the 
XFcriptures were principally deſizned- When 
ehis 3s done, then it would be convenient, 
Thirdly to compare the Article ſo explain- 
ed with the Scriptures as underſtood by 
the Primzrtive Fathers, toſlee how far it was 
arproved, and where corrifed and amended 
by Revelaticn, And this may be proporti- 
enably applyed, not onely to the primitive 
diCGrines of the Church, but aifo, to her 
later explications and modes of expreſſions 
oppoſed to the (everal Hereticks oppoſing 
ic, Ccncerning which the mechod of 
accurate enquiry would require that Firſt ic 
wereexamined whether onely the d-Qrine 
were pretended derived from their ance» 
ſtors, or alſo their own explications and 
phraſes of expreſſing it. If enely the 
dofrine, then to examine whether indeed 
the expreſſions of the Ancients concerning 
ir were equivalent with their own. If 
alſo the individual expreſſions, then to exa- 
mitie 
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mine the ſenſe of the Ancients concerning 
ſach expreſi-ns and the Authors that uſed 
them by the Rules already propounded 
coucerning the decrees of the Church againſt 
Heraicks ; and whether they uſed them 
in the fame (enſe as afterwards, When 
materials were ths prepared, and the Truth 
thus diſc vered, which muſt needs ſuppoſe 
a --nſiderable volumin:wſneſs, and probably 
{ome difference of opinion 1n the diverſity of 
Aubors requilice to be employed on fo 
great a Tasrk; then ic would be further 
ſeaſonable thar {ome judiciom and prudent 
perſons ſhould reduce the whole ro a Com- 
pendium, ( which mighe ſerve as a Text 
for $cholaſtical diſputes, inſtead of Lom- 
bard ) with refereaces to the larger Treatis 


ſes that they might be more readily con- 


ſulced on occaiion. And the beſt way && 
contriving this wonld, | think, be co diltin- 
g11ſh this « Compen. flow 1nLO two parts : the 
former of Natu: al and the later of retved= 
led Iberlbgy, where every thing might be 
reduced co its pr zey principles, Many other 
expediencies hereot might have been men- 
tioned, at prelent | ſhall onely mention one 
which I conceive more conſiderable. That 
is, that hereby perſons might not be invi- 
ted to meddle beyond their abilities z for 
the Principles of theſe two parts have fo 
little mutual dependence on each other, and 
the natural endowments requilite in the 
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perſons that ſhould undertake them are ſo |} 1: 
very different, and ſorarely conjoynedin one di 
perſon ( a rational judgment without much * CL 
reading being ſufficient for that Divinity W 
which is purely natural; and much Teaing Pl 
and a tenaciow memory and a Philological A 
Critical judgment being requilite for that a 
which 1s revealed ) that it is no way Conve- a 


nient that every one who might attempt 
tie rational part though with very excel- 0 
lent ſ#cceſs, ſhould immediately, with-ut | 
coufideration of his own abilities, preſume \ 
himſelf fic to venture on the other that | 
concerns Revelations, And indeed 21y 8 


ſober confiderative perſon may eaſily ob» £ * 
ſerve how antovard the Rational:fls of 
this Age who decty Beck: learning prove | 


when chey are engaved on a Subjet thar 
requires reading, what improper notions 
they impoſe on terms they do not under- 
ſ!21d , how firangely they miftepreſenr 
tacir Adverſaries meaning, diſputins may 
times againſt Chimera's of their ovn 
brains, how aifhcultly they yield to that 
which would not once be ſcrupled by 5þ//- 
ful perſrn5, now in anſwering they propoe 
{uch poſſible cales as are perfeftly deſticiite 
of all aftiial probability. And a propor- 
tionable ſlightneſs is ordinarily ob {e-vab!e 
in the rational d;ſcourſes of great Ph1!-! cers 
tzough I confels ſome very exceilent | er» 
tons have been accurate in buth z bue {ich 
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31f.ances, being more rare, cannot preju- 
dice the general Rules we are now dif- 
courling of, Then in both parts it were 
well ( in imitation of Origen 7c 'a;x. ) to 
premiſe Firſt what Propoſitions in every 
Article were to be taken for xnqueſticnable, 
as being evident from Reaſon or Revelation 
as explained by Tradition ; and it would 
be more uſeful if it were diſtintly ſhewn 
what kind of evidence agreed to every 
P:opolition particularly, For thus what 
were ſelf evident from natural reaſin might 
be relyed on in diſputes againſt even Athe-= 
;/ts that are not Scepticsl ( and they that 


_ are deſtroy all diſcourſe as denying all Prin- 


ciples ) what were clearly conſequent from 
the notion of a Deity and Providence,would 
be of force againſt our modern Pagan 
Theiſts, and all perſons admitting ſuch a 
thing as Religion z what were clear from 
014 Teſtament Revelations cold not be de- 
nyed by the Fewes,eſpecially if ſo expound- 
ed, and that unanimouſly by their own Rab= 
bins, what were clear from the New Teit2- 
ment muſt be owned by all Chriſtians that 
admit of it, even thoſe that extend fts 
verfe@ion tO all indifferent pun@il;,'$; what 
were clear from it as expounded by primi= 
tive CatÞ lick Traditicn, might be taren 
for granted an inſt all ſuch as were will; 
co ſtand tO Chat tr5sl 3 and laftly that which 
hid no czaer evidence than the anal de- 
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finit;on of the Chur:b i114 groundleſly (021 
ver, could onzly be made uſe df azaialt 
ſuch perſo1s as are tor a blind »6edience to 
ſuch a Church with9..c examining the r2«- 
ſons of ſuch definitions, And ia all cheie 
initances it were well to nore what were 
ind:ed evident from (uch Principles, and 
what were alſo admited for ſuch by che 
Perſons acknowledging fuch Principles , 
which would be f wtner very confiderable 
in order to the ſucceſs, l2eing many things 
may be indeed rational, yer not a-knowledg- 
ed (auch by the perſons concerned Yet [ do 
not intend that every rei ſ{hwild be 
permitced to diſpute each vt the.e chings 
publickly as profoſſing als own Aifs u 13faFion 
concerning them, but tha: they who are 
called to it P-ovidemtially { a3 in this Aze 
fe jrent occaſions will occ::r ) in order to 
the ſacisfattion of o:hers may haveaready 
PromÞtuary to have recourſe unto in time 
of neceſſity, Ocherwiſe che Cþxrcb ought, 
aS a Church,to preſcribe the beliet of lome 
things as A neceſſary condition of her Com- 
munimmn, When theſe principles were this 
meth»4ically diſpſed, it would then be ſea- 
ſonable-to improve chem in the Cont rovere 
fier whoſe free diſcuſſion mighc be tolera- 
red anzong good and peaceable Chriſtians, if 
among chelſea caution were had for the res 
trenching (uch as were unneceſſary and ane- 
difjing. This waz, if ic were prudently 
MA* 
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managed would not onely afford ſolid prin» 
ciples (or the Schools, but alſo lay the moſt 
probable fowundation for the reunion of 
Chriftendome. Forif things were this ac- 
curately enquired into, 1 verily believe, 
Governours would find a neceflity of remit- 
ting their ri20ur in ſeveral impoſitions, and 
Subje&s would difcover the great neceſſity 
of obedience and the n-neceſity of thole 
reaſons produced for their ſeparation. Bur 
I muft confeſs the work is too great to be 
attempted by private perſons how confide- 
rable ſoever, and therefore would require 
not onely the patronage but allo the con- 
curreut induſtry of Governours z, and by how 
much the greater the Authority were that 
countenanced it by ſo much che more like- 
p it would be to thrives For great free- 
ome were requiſite in the _correFion of 
preſent, errors, and that could not beſo ſafe- 
ly cruſied to the management of private 
perſons, and would be received with leſs 
envy and faGion from' the' Church, and 
would not provea precedent for any faG10us 
Innovations, Onely 1 muſt confeſs that 
the dofrine of Infallibility whileſt main- 
tained will hardly be recuncileable with a 
candid review of what has been already , 
thongh never {© erroneouſly, receivecl. But 
Firſt even among them, it were well they 
diſtinguiſhed what had been decided by 


the Church from what had not beer m 
an 
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nd Secondly even an15ng them #bxſes, ne. 

ver {o wniverſally alon, if not Canonical: 
ly decided, migar be ref ur ms: 4 ; and Third- 
ly conſidering that a preſervation of their 
Authority and 2 prevention of Innovations, 
which chey conceive eff:Xyally performa- 
ble onely by chat pretenze, ſeem co be theic 
principal inle:em:nts © \t, Mmiy be 
thus provided for by being th:mſelver the 
Authors of (uch Reformation; it may be 
they might nor ft 1 it (o inxpedient to yield 
even this which ſeem; to bs the principal 
ca:ule chat make; our breaches trreconerle a. 
ble. And certainly if it would pleaſe G 2.1 
co inſpire G wernours with a ſerious and in- 
diſtrins, an4 candid, yet ative Spirit for 
the ſervice of the Church mvich more 
might be don?, tha is, for the Rejtor ation 
of Religion, a1d unity, and the prevention 
of thoſe diily ſcan4alow, both Ovinions, 
and Prattices, winch all 56d Chriſtians do 
{o ſeriduſly deplore ; and chat he would 
bs pleaſed to do ſo their conſedera:ed 
_ and endeavours might be very «ail- 
able, 
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A Letter of Advice to 4 


young Stndent (ering 
tbe Suſception of HoLy 
OxDtss. 
SIR, 
I. w wAving got that opportuni- 
| H ty Sf fulkilling os Re- 
.. & queſts fince your depar- 
ture, Which I wanted 
when you were preſent 3 ( becauſe, 
beſides the gravity of the Subje& 
whereon you have employed me, 
and my own natural averſneſs from 
ſuch infignificancies, and the neceſlis 
ty now, if ever, of plain dealing 5 
I believe your ſelf would rather 
have it beſtowed on material Advi- 
ces, $an empty Complements 3) I 
ſhall therefore, like the duwnright 
and truly juſt Arcopagites , 4w mow 
5 eu, Make uſe of It, without 
B any 


IL 
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any further Ceremonial Addreſſes. 

[]. Firſt therefore, when you de- 
fire Advice for your Behaviour in 
that holy Function you deſign to un- 
dertake 3 I hope you do not intend 
that I ſhould be prolix in inſiſting on 
particulars. For both that has aJrea- 
dy been performed at large by ma- 
ny others ( particularly you may, if 
you pleaſe, conſult our late Excel- 
lent Vice Chancellour's Viſitation 


Rules *, where you will find moſt | 


Capacities provided for, or, among 
the Ancients, who uſually ſpeak 
more from the heart, and experience 
of Picty, than our Modern, though 
otherwile wore accurate, Authors,St. 
Chryſoſtome de Sacerdotio, or St.Gre- 
gories Paſtoral, of St, Hieroms 24. E- 
piſt, ad Nepotianum + entire Treati- 
ſes concerning it , though ſome of 
them more peculiarly relate to the 
Epiſcopal or Sacerdotal Order ) 
and my own little experience in the 
world, and none in the circumitan- 
ces conſiderable in managing a Ele 
rical Life, may ſure be ſufficient to 
excule me troin ſuch a Task 5 belides 
that 
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that it muſt needs prove both tedi- 


ous and burthenſom to your memes 
ry, and jntricate to your prudepce, to 
make application, of innumerabie 
Ales to circumſtances yet more infi- 
nite that can never be foreſeen, My 
deſign therefore ſhali be, onely to 
propound ſuch Advices as may capa- 
citate you for the diſcharging of 
your FunQion to the advantage of 
the Publick where you ſhall be en- 


J truſted, as well as your own Soul, 


and enable you more advantagiouſly 
to judge concerning particulars,than 
you can by Rules and thoſe ground- 


, ed on ſuch ſure Principles , and fuch 


excellent ancient Precedents, as that,l[ 
hope , you ſhall have nv reaſon to 
complain that they are unpzactica- 
ble , becauſe they are not calculated 
from pzeſent experience. 

I T1. To which purpoſe, before 
you are actually Ordained ( if you 
be not already ) 1 muſt conjure you 
by all that is dear unto you, to con- 
fider What it is, and with what de- 
ſign you undertake it? That, as it is 
indeed the nob.elt employment to 

B 2 . be 
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be ſubſervient to the Supreme Ge 
vernour of the World, in order to 
his principal defigns, to which the 
World it ſelf, and'confequently the 
yaſteſt Empires and the greateſt 
Princes, and whatever elſe is count: 
ed glorious in the eſteem of inconh 
derate Mortals, are ſubordinate by 
God himſelf in a capacity as ignoble 
as is that of the Body to the Sou]; 
{o, the hazard is proportionable: the 
miſcarriage of thoſe noble beings 
for whoſe redemption nothing but 
the blood of God was thought ſuf- 
ficiently valuable 5 and conſequent- 
ly accountable according to the eſtt- 
mate God himſelf has been pleaſed 
to impcle upon them : that there-| 
forc you remember that you ſtund3 
In nced of greater natural Abilities 
and providentia! Ausiliaries, as it is 
more difficult to take care cf a mwnl 
titude, than of a_ ſingle perſon 5 that 3 
it ſupernatural atfſtances be necel- 2 
ſary for the ſalvation of the moſt | 
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ab'c private perſon, much more they 
mult be ſo to one not pretending to 
the greateſt ab:litics in a perſonal re- 
gard 
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1ard when engaged in publick z that 


'herefore you never venture on it 
without probable preſumption of the 
Divine aſſiſtance 3 that that cannot 
poſſibly be preſumed if it be under- 
taken raſhly (God never having 
promiſed to ſuccour us in dangers 
voluntarily incurred by our ſelves ) 
that it is raſh if undeitaken without 
a Call from God; (1 hope you 
will not underſtand me of an Enthu- 
ſtaſtical nnaccountable one, but a r4- 
tional and providential,which 

you may obſerve the * * Do you tri'ft 
Church her ſelf to have ta- *9Af you ary 1s 
ken care Of in the very Ot- _— —_ 
: . | ol p 
tice of Ordination) that you @Gyeq , vo 1: ks 
cannvt prudently preſume a upon pou tits 
Call bur upon theſe princi- Dfiffre and Wi- 
ples : that you are princi- Na gran ID. 
pal'y created for the Divine pzs motlng of hia 
Service in the 1mprovement G;gzp, and the 
o: Mankind 5 that you ate riifying ct bis 
engaged in Gratitude to P2eple ? 


pz furm your Duty in it for 7 m— J trtiff 
i Ws . Os Germ: Oi 
the many berefits by him |... 


conferred on you 5 that 


e- >. YOu cannot approve your {cif grate- 


d\; 
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ful unto him unleſs you love hit, 
nor veraciouſly pretend to love him 
unleſs you molt deſire what you con 
ceive moſt pleaſing to him 3 whence 
it will follow that you > muſt addi8 
your ſelf to that courle of life which 
1s moſt pleaſing to him, if you find 
your ſelf qualified for it, for this iz 
the onely truly rational Pzobiden- 
tial Call, which can without Enthu- 


ſiaſme be expefted and judged of, ! 
Now theſe qualifications mult be a} 
pure intention, natural abilities , and | 
a firm immoveable reſolution ;, tor if | 
- any of theſe be wanting , you can 


never be ſecure cf your own exdea+ 
vour, much leſs of the Divine aſſiſt+ 


ance,tor avoiding {vo imminent a dan- 3 


cT, 


I V. But becauſe I am not conli- } 
dering theſe Qualifications under a ? 


meerly natural or moral notion, but 
as they may ingratiate you with 
God,and ſo intitle you to that aſtiſt- 


ance, without which, as has been | 
ſhewed, you cann: t ſecurely venture 
on 2 ſtate of life ſo extremely dan- 
gerousz I concciye it therefore ne« 


ccllary 
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—_ to warn you what it is you 
may ſafely cruſt in this eaquiry.Firſt 
therefore, for the purity of your de+ 
fiewns, you way obſerve that purity 
implies a freedom from mixture of 
what is more baſe with what is more 
noble, whether that which is baſe be 
predominant or onely equal, And 
theretore that your deligns may be 
pure, you muſt take care that 1. You 
deſign this courle of life for thoſe 
ends alone, which indeed do onely 
render it worthy being deſigned by 
you upon a rational account 5 for 
this muſt needs be that which is moſt 
excellent. 2. That you do not de- 
fign this moſt excellent for any thing 
leſs excellent as a more ultimate 
end: Nay, 3. That you do not de- 
fign any thing lefs excellent as an 
end even coordinate with the more 
excellent, but on:ly as ſubordinate. 
The latter points are thoſe wherein 
you may be molt eaſily miltaken,and 
wherein It will be moſt dithculc t:» 
fatisfhe your felt of your own fince- 
rity. At preſent you may take this 
Ruk ; if you find your (If ſo at- 
B 4 tected 
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feted with the leſs noble end as 
that without it you have reaſun to 
think that you ſhould not undertake 
ſuch a difficult duty for the more 
noble'end alone, you have reaſon to 
ſuſpe@ that the more noble end is 
onely ſubordinate, and the leſs noble 


| truly ultimate and if you find that 


your deſires of the leſs noble end are 
ſuch, as that, if you ſhould fail of it, 
you would find leſs complacency in 
your duty , though you were ſure 
thereby to attain that which is ſup- 
poſed more noble, you will have rea- 
{on to ſuſpeR your deſigns of the leſs 
noble end to be, at leaſt, partial and 
coordinate. Both deſigns are ſinful ; 
but with this difference : that the 
deſigning the more noble end for 


the leſs noble, argues the Will per- 
fely depraved, and implies no voliti- 


or,but onely a veleity,for that which 
is more nuble, and therefore can no 
way entitle ſuch a perſon to the Di- 


vine favour; but the making the . 


leſs noble end coordinate, argues in- 
deed a volition, but ſo imperfect, as 
cannot move the Divine favour,who 
cannot 
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cannot chooſe but take il! ſuch a 
diſhcnourable Competitor, and who 
will by no means yield any of his ho- 
nour toanother 5 nay, who has fur« 
ther declared it his pleaſure, either 
to have the whole heart, or none 5 
who will by no means partake with 
his Adverſaiies, but nauſeates and 
abbors the lukewarm perſon. Bur 
though , where this is expreſly de- 
ſigned,it can no way deſerve his love, 
yet, where it 1s irreptitiovs and by 
way of (urprize, it may, at lealt, 7- 
cline bis pity, upon the ſame account 
as other (ins of infirmity, ro which 
the ordinary life of Mankind is ſup- 
poſed obnoxious, and for which al- 
lowances are made 1n the very ſtipu- 
lations of the Goſpel. Yet will not 
this conſideration ſuffice to excuſe 
your neglect of it 3 for both, zegli» 
gence will make it ceaſe to be a fin 
of infirmity 3 and beſides the conſe- 
quences of it (whatever the occaſion 
may be ) are ſo pernicious, as may 

make you either Jefs ſerviceable in 
your office, or els acceptable in your 


performances of it5 ard are there- 
tore, 
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fore, with all poſſible caution, to be 
avoided. 

V. But that I may deſcend , and 
ſpeak more plainly and particularly 
to Your caſe3 you may perceive that 
that which onely renders the Clert 
cal Calling rationally deſireable, is 
that te which it is upon a retional 
account uſetul, which can be nothing 
in the world ( the deſign of this 
Calling being to teach men how to 
deſpiſe and ealily to part with all 
ſuch things the World calls good ) 
but onely the ſervice of God in a 
peculiar manner 5 and that this ſer- 
vice is to fulfill his Will as far as you 
are capacitated for it by this Cal- 
ling, which onely aims at the ſa vati- 
on of the ſouls of mankind, Be ſure 
therefore that the ſervice of God, 
and the ſalvation of ſouls be inricely 
your deſign, And do not truſt your 
laying ſo,but make ſme experiment 
of your affeFions 5 tor it is by their 
habitual 1aclinattons , and not by 
ſome warm lucid intervals of reaſon, 
that your courſe of life is like to bz 
determined z an4 youare to remem-+ 
ber, 


I 
d 
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ber, that your choice 1s irrevocable, 
which\mult oblige you to a ſerious 
conlideration of what you do before 
you undertake it. Place therefore 
your felf by frequent meditation in 
luch circumſtances wherein no other 
end were attainabl'e. Suppcſe the 
Church were in a ſtate of pe:{ecuti- 
on, which is not onely the warning , 
but alſo the promiſe, of the Goſpel 3 
or that your flock were aflaulted 
by the malice ot any crxel, or the 
ſcandalous example of any great, but 
powerful,(inner 3 or many other ſuch 
hazardous caſes which may fall out 
though the Church be countenanced 
by the ſecular Government 5 would 
you here follow tne example cf the 
true ( a ) ſhepherd, or the bireling © 
Could you by your own example 
let your flock under(tand that your 
ſelf did ſeriouſly believe what your 
Calling muſt have obliged you to 
have taught and urged to them: 
That (b) the world and all its ale 


lurements and menaces are to be aeſpis 


ſed, that ( c ) all things are to be ac- .. 


counted loſs and dung for the excellen» 
- 
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Ich. xvi. 
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cy of the knowledge of the croſs ; that 
(4) as ('d)) tribulations upon this account 
m—__ Hori d { e ) being count- 
(e) ats Pere gloriow, and ( e L 
v.41. ed worthy to ſuffer for the name of 
Cty s. Chriſt peculiarly honourable 3 that (f) 
Marth. Y: perſecutions and reproaches,and bitter 
. calumnies ſuffered for ſo good a cauſe 
were watter of exultation and exceed- 
ing joy * Could you even in theſe 
difficulties repeat your choice if it 
were reiterable ? Or, it you were 
deſperate of any other portion in 
this life, would you not either wiſh 
It undone, or even actually undo it 
if you could with honour 2 Do not 
think this caſe Romantick even now; 
for both this will be the ſecureſt 
way of paſling a faithful judgment 
concerning your own temper,eſ{pect- 
ally of that which is neceſlary for 
this Calling 5 and this is one of the |} 
chief duties and uſes of the calling | 
Ce) Jer. it (elf, that you be ready (g) to 
wk. aſſiſt your flock inthe time of neceſſity, 
xxxiv.q, aud ( þ) to lay down your life for x 
— them, when it might prove for their 
Joh.3.11, advantage 3 and, believe it how pro- 
Fnili..7- fperous ſoever you may fancy Chri-. 
| {Uanity 


' as @ a 
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ſtianity to be among us, you would 
find it to be actually true, in a bigh 
degree,by the odiums you mult needs 
incur by a conſcientious diſcharging 
of your duty : in admoniſhing ſcan- 
dalous perſons, openly, and others, 
ſecretly, of their Vices, and ſuſpend- 
ing ſuch as would ſhew themſelves 
incorrigible from the communion 3 
10 freely, and ſometimes openly, rebu- 
king the great ones as well as the 
mean, nay lometimes more, inaſmuch 
as their example is more peſtilentialz 
in generally weakning the hands and 
hearts, and diſappointing the de- 
ſfgns,of impious perſons, by ſhaming 
them out of countenance, by redu- 
cing their companions,and generally 
awing them by a conſtantly grave 
and ſevere behaviour. 

V I. Andby this experiment you 
may alſo perceive whether any leſs 
noble end be ingredient in your de- 
ſigning this Calling : whether it be 
ty gratifie the | —_ of your 
Friends, or a vainglorious ſhewing of 
your parts, or a more honourab'e 
condition of life eyen in this world, 
or 


YI, 


or a more plentiful maintenance, of 
a politick deſign of making your 
ſelf conſiderable in gaining a party 
for your own deſigns, though, I con- 
feſs, the humour of our Pzoteſtant 
Laity is generally ſo ſelF-confident , Iſl £0 
and ſo little dependent on their Mi. Wl yic 
niſters(if they do not deſpiſe them.) Wl vo 
as that this laſt Temptation cannot If jn 
now be very dangerous. Forif you }f yt 
can as cheerfully ſerve God in the 
abſence of theſe temporal encous« 
ragements as with them 3 if you can 
for your own ſake patiently bear 
with the ſucceſleſneſs of your per- 
formances, and ſatisfie your ſelf in 
the conſcience of having performed 
your duty 5 if you be as induſtrious 
and caretul of a Cure lefs tempora!« 
ly advantagious, as of one that 1s 
more, and vt perſons that cannot, as 
well as of thoſe that can, reward 
you 5 If you knw, with the Apo- 
{tle,how to be abaſed,as well as how 
to abound; if you can praiſe God as 
che=1fully in a low,asin a proſperous 
condition 3 nay mo1e,as having then 
a tit,e to many bicfliogs of which 
your 
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your proſperous condition 1s uncas 
pable 3 If you can find your affeQi- 
ons ſo difintangled from the World, 
that you are, like ( 3 )St.Parl,care- 
leſs of living , upon your own ac- 
count, but onely for the Divine Ser- 
vicez then indeed, and not till then, 
you may be ſecurely copfident of the 
integrity of your intentions, and 
venture your ſelf in this warfare, as 
the Clerical Calling is expreſly 
called by St. Pax!, 2 Tim. II. 3,4. 
And as it were certainly moſt ſecure 
that your affections were thus gene» 
rally alienated from theſe more ig- 
noble deſigns, that y ou may fatisfie 
your own conſcience of your own 
freedom from the ſuſpition of them 3 
ſo,becauſe the heart 1s ſo intolerably 


not be certainly diſcerned till the 
object be_veſted with advantagious 
particular circumſtances ; and theſe 
cannut be ſo prudently foreſeen in 
genera! 3 't will,at leaſt,concern you 
to make the experinient full in ſuch 
caſes as you are by your own incl1- 
natic ns obnoxious to, and whoſe cir- 
cumſtane 


(D2Phil.z, 
23, ? 4, 
25. 


deceitful as that its inclinations can» - 


Cy 


.- in the fight of God, to whom you 
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eumſtances may very probably and 
frequently occur,and therefore may 


rationally be expeted. Remember 
that this enquiry be performed , 


muſt return an account of this Stew: 
ardſhip,and whom it is impoſhble to 
deceive3 and for your own fake, 
whoſe intereſt is not meanly , but, 
preatly and eternally, concerned in 
it : not onely for your. perfonal pre- 
jud'ce which you may incur by your 
1imprudence herein , but alſo thoſe 
miſchievous conſequential miſcarria- 
ges, which will involve you deeply 
In the guilt of the ruine of as many 
Souls as (hall be engaged therein by 
the example, or imprudence, or neg- 
Iigence of their guide ,* who ſhould 
have been exemplary to them. It 
were well if you made this the ſubs- 
Ject of a Commun'ion-exerciſe before 
you take Orders3 for when you 
have deveſted your ſelf of all world- 
ly deligns, avd have God alone bes 
fore your eyes, and ſpiritual conſide- 
rations 5 and have acknowledged 
your own 1uſufficiency to diſcern the 

deceit» 
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deceitfulneſs of your heart, and 
have therefore humbly implored the 
Divine afliſtance,and intirely placed 
your confidence in him, and his in- 
ſpirations, not extraordinary and En- 
thuſiaſtical, but, Providential aud 
wworal : That he may be plealed to 
clear your underſtanding from all 
prejudices of your will 3 that to 


your underſtanding, thus prepared, 


he would ſuggeſt the ſecureſt mo- 
tives3 that he would enable you 
with a prudent and diſtinguiſhing 
ſpirit in paſſing your judgment, and 
making your ele&ion of themzwhen, 
I ſay,you have done all this, you will 
then have the greateſt moral proba- 
bility that is poſſible, that your 
judgment ( if you caa ſatisfie your 
ſelf of your (incerity in obſerving 


theſe Rules ) is the judgment of 


right Reaſon, and conſequently, in 
the way we are now ſpeaking of, the 
Will of God. 


V 1 I. But neither is this purity of Y'* 


deſign alone ſufficieat ( unleſs you 
have abilines for it ) either to pre* 
ſacae a Tall fron God, or to ven 

C ture 
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ture ſecurely and prudently on it; 
Not the former 5 for Gods deſigning 
men for particular Callings, 1s, in a 
P2ovidential way, to be concluded 
from his gifts, which are the talents 
he intruſts us with , and therefore 
obliges us to improve,and that after 
the moſt advantagious way 5 fo that 
where God has given natural gifts 
peculiarly fitting a perſon for a par- 
ticular Calling, and where it is with- 
all evident, that either they fit him 
for no other Calling, cr, at leaſt, not 
ſo advant agionſly, or to a Cabing uot 
ſo advantagiow 3 there, if he follow 
the dictate of right Reaſon ( which 
is the onely P2ovidential voyce of 
God } he muſt needs conclude him- 
{c]f in prudence obliged to follow 
this, rather than any other, But you 


may be here miſtaken, if you conſt- | 


der cither your Gifts, or your Cal 
ling, partially. Your Gifts you 
are toc: nſider aniverſally, in regard 
of themſelves, or their effeFs, which 
may with any great moral probabilt- 
ty be foreſeen, whether natural, or 
accidental : whether,as ſome of your 


Ettits 
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Gifts do fit you for the Clerical 
Calling, ſo, they may not equally 
1 a Wfit you for another ? whether , if 
led they fic you onely, or pecnliarly for 
nts Ythis, yet, you may not have other 
re qualifications that may make it dan- 
er WM gcrow £ whether, if you have ſuch 
1at © as may render it dangerous,the dan- 
fts & ger be greater , or more probable to 
;r- @ come to paſs, than the advantage f 
h- & whether, if you have noze, yet, you 
m © have not onely ſome, bur aZ,che qua- 
ot © lifications for this Ca.ling? whether, 
1; © if ſome be wanting, they be either 
w #8 fewer, or leſs confiaerable than thoſe 
h & you have ? So alſo, concerning the 
f & Calling it ſelf, you are to conſider 
. © whether, all things being allowed 
} © for, it be likely ro prove more ad- 
| | wantigiow, or diſadvantagiow , to 


you ? whether it be invi ©. neceſſary, 
or onely more convevient £ whether, 
if more xece//ary_it be ailu mere ſe- 
enre , eſpecialiy in regard of your 
# greater inferetz? And. concerning 
= all theſe enquiries, you may fall into 
| great miliakes, if you have not be- 
tore rectified your intencion, and fo 
C 2 fixcd 
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fixed on a right end , from when 


you may deduce faithful meaſures i” 
things. It will therefore here cafj} 
cern you to uſe all poſſible prudence ., 
and caution 3 and you cannot be ex 
cuſed if you uſe leſs than you woul; 4 
in a cafe wherein all your ſeculaſfſ 1, 
fortunes and your life it ſelf werlff| ,1 


deeply hazarded, ſeeing theſe thing 
are incomparably leſs trivial. 
VIII. Ihope you will not fo far 
ſuſpet me of Pelagianiſm as to put 
me to the trouble of an Apology for 
calling theſe qualifications natural | 
My meaning 13 not, that theſe natn , 
ral qualifications alone are ſufficient 
for diſcharging the Clerical Cal-B , 
ling ? Or, that thoſe Auxiliarie: that Y | 
are ſuperadded are onely zatural; 
but onely, that all ſuperadded Aux: | 
iliaries are grounded on the im- 
provement of ſuch as are natural , 
not as .#erits rigorouſly obliging 
God in point of Joftice, but as avo- 
tives mercifully perſwading and in- 
ducing him, who is of himſelf alrea- | 
dy mmnificent 5 lo that the principal 
and o1ginal ground of Ry 
thele 
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theſe ſupernatural Auxilieries, which 
can onely be hoped for by them 
who are peculiarly called, can ante- 


W cedently ( as it 1s plain that the 
I ground of their hope muſt be ate- 
ty cedent ) be grounded on nothing 


© but what is natural, To let this 
IY therefore paſs ( that this whole Diſ- 

courſe may be deduced home to 
= your caſe ) it wu] be neceſlary to 
'Y ſhew what theſe qualifications are, 
"I which will beſt be underſtood by 
their accommodation to the delign 


4 for which you intend them. That 
n- therefore 1 ſuppoſe to be the taking 


of a particular charge upon you of 
the ſouls of a particular Congrega- 
tion 5 fo that according to the ſeve- 
ral wayes of the miſcarriage of ſuch 
ſouls , you ought to be contrarily 
qualified for their ſecurity. And the 
» & miſcarriage of their ſouls beiag cc- 
5 | caljoned by their wo performance 0 
"| their duty, your qualifications mul 
conſiſt 1a ſuch requilites as may in- 
| { duce them to that performance. And 
' theſe will, in general, be reduced to 
two heads: ſuch 4s may be _meceſſary 
Z Jor, 
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for informing them in their duty, aud 
ſuch as may induce them to praice iti 
for in both theſe put together their 
ſecurity does a conliſt, 
And in order to theſe two ends you 
muſt be endued with two requi- 
Gtes: knowledge , for convincing 
their underſtandings 3 and p2udence, 
for perſwading their wills. By 
knowledge | do not ſo much mean 
that which is Speculative and Schoks- 
ftical, as that which is more immedi- 
ately PraF:ical. For I ſuppole your 
charge tro conſiſt principally of the 
i[literate multitude,and that if you 
have any inteiligent learned Laick 
that may be capable of higher 
things, yet that it is more rare and 
caſual 5 and that in theſe. qua ificati- 


ons, I am ſpeaking of, we are nut fo | 


much to conſider what is rare and 
extraordinary, as what is ſrequert and 
aſual 3 what is »ſeful and convenient, 


as what is abſolutely neceſſary, For | 
both thoſe extraordinary occaſions , 
cannot fo much oblige to a peculiar Þ 
proviſion, eſpecailly in thoſe multi- | 
tudes which are necellary for theſe | 


ſervi- 
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ſervices of the Church, all which 
cannot be expeted capable of them; 
and thoſe caſes, being extraozdina- 
rp, may be ſupplied by a few peculi- 
arly gifted that way , ſeeing it is 
Gods uſual way thus to diitribute 
thoſe x2iomew, which are indeed 
convenient for the edification of the 
Catholick Church i general, but 
not abſolutely neceſſary tor every pars 
ticular charge. For theſe ends there- 
fore, wherein your other ſtudies of 
more neceſſary concernment, or the 
averſion of your own geniza , may 
not incline you,or aftord you oppor- 
tunity, or enable you, to attain ſuch 
$kill your ſelf as were convenient 5 
it will be ſuffigient that. you hold 
correſpondence with ſuch as have it, 
whom you may conſult with as oc- 
 calion {ball require,and fo nct be al- 
together unprovided even for thele 
extraordinary occuprences. But that 
which will more peculiarly and 1n- 
diſpenſably concern you, 15 that 
moze immediately practical knuw- 
ledge, which all are ſome way bound 
to obſerve, and of which none, 
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which a& prudently in their comp 
mon concernments of the world, 
may be preſurged uncapable. Andit 
were well that you would redace 
all other ſpeculative knowledye to 
this, as it is certainly deſigned by 
God, My meaning 1s, that you 
would not begin with notions in in- 
ſtrufting others, but that you would 
firſt ſtir them up to pzactice ſuch 
duties as are by all parties acknows 
ledged to be eſſentially obligatory 
under the ſtate of Chriſtianity (as, 
God be praiſed, principles ſufficient 
for moſt of theſe are admitted by all 
conſiderable parties that violate the 
peace of Chriſtendow, however other- 
wiſe diſunited amopg themſelves ) 
and fo by that means bring them to 
a carefulneſs of their wayes,and a ten- 
derneſs of conſt cience, and an inquiſi- 
tiveneſs after their duty univerſally 
whatever it may-be5 which will pre- 
pare them for what other inſtruQi- 
ons they may afterwards prove ca- 
pable of; and will be of excellent 
uſe, both for rendring your advice 
acceptable and uſcful to them, when 


they 
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they firſt ſenſibly experience its ne- 
ar” fo before it be communicated 5 
and for preventing the infuſion of 
any frivolous and unprofitable noti- 
ons,which are very dangerous to po- 
pular capacities ( who are uſually 
more palſionate than jubicious, and 
are too prone to impoſe their own 
private ſentiments in things,they do 
not underſtand,as well as thoſe they 


' do, on others, and ſo to make them 


the badges and charaQteriſticks of 
ſubdividing parties ) and will be the 
beſt meaſure for ſuiting and propor- 
tioning their knowledge to their ca- 
pacitfes 5 for they are certainly ca- 
pable of ſo much knowledge whoſe 
uſefulneſs they are capable of appre- 
hending 3 and no more is neteſſary, 
if I may not ſay , expedient , to be 
communicated to them. 

I X. I could have ſhewn you, 10 
many regards, how incomparably 
more advantagious this way is, even 
for the reduttion of Þereticks and 
Sthilmaticks, than that which is 
ordinarily made uſe of , an abrupt 
diſputation : for by this means you 

will 
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will find that the onely truecauſe 
of heretical and ſchiſmatical praviyy, 
obſtinacy and perverſity of wil, and 
prejudices of the worla, and the vain 
deſire of applauſe and vidory , and 
#herr preingagement in a party , and 
that ſhame and unwillingneſs to yield 
(even to truth it ſeif,when it appears 
their Adverſary ) which nnawares 
ſurprizes the moſt innocently means 
ing men, will be removed before 
your reaſons be propounded, which, 
if by them they be thought more 
convincing, they muſt, upon thele 
ſuppoſitions, needs prevail3 and that 
the want of the removal of rheſe is 
that which ordinarily makes diſpu- 
tations ſo ſucceſleſs 3 nay that the 
converſion it ſelf of the perſons with- 
out the pargation of theſe prejudices, 
might indeed enlarge our party ( a 
deſign too vain to be aimed at by 
any peaceable pious Chriſtian ) but 
would never be advantagious to the 
perſons themſelves ( the charity to 
whoſe ſauls ought to be the princi- 
pal inducement to a rational - and 
prudent perſon to engage him to en- 
. deavour 
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deayour their ſatisfaftion ) becauſe 
it were hardly probable that the 
truth it ſeif could be embraced on 
its own account, and lo for virtuous 
wotives, whilelt theſe humors were 
predominant ; and to receive the 
truth it ſelf for Vitious ones were 
adeſecration and proſtitution of is, 
which muſt certainly be moſt odious 
and deteſtable in the fight of Gud , 
who judges impartially of the [ecret 
thoughts and intentions, as well as 
the erterigur pzofeſions, of men 3 
that, I ſay, theſe things are true, if 
Reaſon do not, yet [ab experience 
will, prove a full conviction. Belides 
their receiving the truth it ſelf upon 
bumour ( and it cannot be judged 
to be upon any other account where 
it 1s not embraeed upon a pious ſenſe 
cf its »ſefwlneſs ) would both be 
ſcandalous to thoſe that might per- 
ceive it ( as Hypocrites cannot al- 
wayes be ſo cautious in their perſo- 
nations, but that ſometimes the Al- 
les ears will appear through the 
Lyons gkin ) and would render 


. them as wncert4in to any paity asthe 
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cauſe that makes it. Nay if, after 
you had reduced them to this good 
pliable temper, you could not pre« 
vail on them 1n per{wading them to 
an aſſent to what you ſay , either 
through the weakreſ7 of their under. 
fandings, or your ewn unkilfulneſs in 
pleading for a good- cauſe with ad- 
vantage 5 yet you muſt needs con- 
clude them invincibly ignorant, and 
therefore excuſable before God in 
this regard, as well as poſitively acces 
ptable 1n others; and therefore muſt 
be as charitable in your demeanour 
to them, as, you believe, God will 
prove favourable in their final ſen- 
rence3 which muſt needs be a great 
{ſecondary fatisfation and comfort 
( that their errors themſelves are in- 
nocent ) to ſuch as are more intent 
on the improvement of Chriſtianity 
it ſelf than any ſubdividing denomi- 
nation3 for if God himſelf, though 
he deſires that good men ſhould ats 
tain the actual truth in order to the 
peace of Eccleſiaſtical communion , 
be yet pleaſed to admit of ſome ano« 
malcus inſtances of his mercy,whoſe 
failiog 
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failing thereof ſhall not prove pre- 
judicial to them 5 if, I fay,God may 
do tha, and may be _ to do ſb 
by you; 1 do not fee how you can 
excuſe your ſelf (if you diflent ) 
from forfeiting the glory of unifop- 
mityp and reſignation of your will 
to God, which are they alone which 
make your other ſervices accepta- 
ble, or from incurring the blame of 
the envious murmuring ſervant , of 
having ( &.) your own eye evil becauſe 
your Mafters is good. Nay , for my 
part, I believe, that if you can here 
( as you ought to do in,all caſes ) be 
latisfied in an expeCation of a future 
reward from Gcd 5 yorr patient and 


- ccofident acquieſcing in the Will of 
God, even when your endeayours' 


prove ſucceſleſs as to the end imme» 


. diately defigned by your ſelf, will be 


ſo far from being a Biſtcurage- 
ment, as that # will indeed intitle 
you to a greater proforticn of ſpiri« 
tual cc mfort 5 beth becaute you may 
then beſt ſatizfie your 1clf inthe in» 
tegrity of Jour interticn fcr Ged 
When you can itzdlly 2cquieſce 

witkout 


oy 
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without any gratification of your 
{elf by a vicory in your diſcourſe, 
and becauſe the preſent little fruits 
of your labours may juſtly encou- 
rage you to expect a more plentiful 
arreer behind. Yet, I believe, this 
preparation of your Auditors for 
your diſcourſes by a ſenfe of piety 
will not miniſter much or frequent 
occaliins of diffidence even of the 
event, nor conſ-quently of the exer- 
ciſe of theſe pafhve graces, as well 
in regard of the D:bine aſſiſtance, 
you may then hope for, as your own 
abilities. Fo. when the perſon has 
thus rend:e1 -jnfelf worthy of the 
fivour.and has imp ored the Divine 
goudaeſ- ty its actual col/ation 5 


there can te n- reaſon to deſpair of 


the Divin? aiſiftance, ſo far as it 
may nut violate the ordinary Rules 
of Providence : ſuch as are the ſug- 
geſtivg ſuch motives to your mind 
as ae moſt proper to prevail on the 
capacity of the perſon with whom 
you deal : the fitting you with ad- 
vantage of proper and perſuaſive ex- 
pretion 5 the (uiting all to the cit- 
cumſtances 


ur 
ſe, 


its 
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cumſtances and apprehenſion of the 
perſob, and the like , which when 
they concur cannot frequently fail 
of the deſired event.But that which 
does eſpecially recommend this me- 
thod, is, that theſe moral diſpoſitions 
of the will are ſo frequently taken 
notice of in the Goſpel it ſelf as the 
qualifications that prepared its Au- 
ditors for its receptzon. For theſe 
ſeem to be the (1) the opening 0 
the ears, the ( m2) touching of the 
beart, the (n )) ſheeplike diſpoſition, 
the (0) preperation for the -king- 
dom, the ( p ) ordination to ternal 
life, the ( q )) true Iſraeliteſhip,which 


are everywhere aſſigned as the rea- 


ſons of the converſivn of many of 
them. But this onely by the way. 
X. That i may therefore return 
to the ſubje& of my former diſ- 
courſe,you may hence conciude, that 
all that your peop e ate obliged to 
practice, that, at 'eaſt, you are obli- 
ged to knows and that not onely 
as a PraGitioner, who may be ſecure 
inknowing bis own duty, in the ſim- 
plicity of it, with ſuch rezſcas alſo 
OL 
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of it as may be uſeful for refifying 
his intention, which is the onely 


thing that can rationally be conce cell 
ved to render a duty acceptable to} que 
God 3 but alſo as a Guide, wh xr 
ſhould alſo be acquainted with thefſh 5 


nature of the duty it ſelf, and thelfff {el 
reaſon why it is impoſed by God,andiff fr 
how it may contribute to the in-W 2" 
rovement of mankind, and wha n*< 
influence every circumſtance conli-W 
derable may have onthe morality of 3! 
the whole duty; for without theſe} ®' 
things you can never be able of 
make a true eſtimate of thoſe infi- © 
nice caſes that may occur, having to * 
deal with perſons of different com: 
plexions, and different callings, and Þ 
different habitual inclinations. Upon F 
which account it will concern you | 
firſt to have ſtudied all thoſe funda- | 
mentals,which are generally eſteem- | 
ed fo by perſons of all perſuaſions |} 


(77 )Thar ( ſuch are thoſe contained in the (r) 
this is the | 
ſenſe of the Church concerning this Creed, appears, in that Þ 
this is required of all perſons to be baptized, in the Office of 
Baptiſm ; of all perſons dying, in the office of Viſitation of 
the Sick ; of all perſons chought fir ro be confirmed or com- 
municated, in the Church-Catechiſm. 


Creed 
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W Creed commonly aſcribed to the 
Apofiles ) net that I conceive it ne- 
ceflary that you deduce all conſe- 
quences that may be inferred from 
expreſſions uſed, even by approved 
Authors, even in theſe affairs chem- 
ſelves 5 but that you may be able, 
nd from your own judgment, to give 
m-W an account what concerning them 1s 
2 neceſſary to be belicved, and for 
(0 what reaſons, thar lo you may be 
of able to ſatisfhe an inquilitive Laick, 
oY and maintain the honour of your 
oF place, which is to preſerve the Keys 
- of knowledge as well as Diſcipline 5 
dF and, believe it, in this knowing age, 
8 it is more than ever neceflary. Bur 
| for theſe things I would not have 
you too much truſt the Schoolmer, 

* orany modern coll!efors of Bodies 

of Divinity, who do too frequently 
contound © Traditions with Opimons, 
the DeGrines and Inferences of the 
Charch with her Hiſtorica! Traditt- 
ons , the ſenſe of the ancient with 
the /aperaddigions of modern ages , 
and their own przvate ſenſes with 
thole of the Church. It therefore 
D Y Ci 
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you would faithfully and diſtinah 
inform your ſelf herein, I do na 
underſtand how you can do it with 
ſecurity to your ſelf that you do 
not miſguide your flcck, 1n affain 
of ſo momentous a concernment, 
without having recourſe to the O. 
rigivals themſelves; wherein you 


fhould cafitiouſly diſtioguiſh what 


is clearly, and in terms, revealed by 


the Apoſtles, and what onely is fo 
virtually and conſequentially 3 for it 


cannot be credible that God hat | 


made the belief of that neceſſary # 
to ſalvation, which he has not cleats ? 


lp revealed ( fo as to leave the un- Þ 


believers unexcuſable ) and that 5 


cannot rationally be pretended to | 


be clearly revealed , which is net- 


ther lo in terms, nor in clear and cer- © 


$4in conſequences, Now theſe Ori- 
ginals are the Scriptures as the 
Text, and the Fathers of the firſt 
and pureſt Cemturies as an Þiſtozical 
Commentary, in controverted paſl- 
ſages, to clear its ſenſe. Firſt there- 
fore the reading of the Scripture 
1s aduty, in all regards, incumbent 

on 
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o8 you.z For theſe are they that 

(5) are written that we might believe, C' Job 
and that believing we might have life ** 
in the name of Chriſt 5 that(# ) are C )Luk. 
certainly to aſſure 14 of thoſe things '* 
wherein we have been Catechized 3 

that are able to make us ('# ) wiſe («)aTim. 
wnto ſalvation, And' particularly, "*'* 
in reference to your Calling, the 
Scriptures are ſaid to be neceſſary 

for making (x) the man: of God (=):Tim: 
(an appellative eſpecially proper \, * 
ro the Clergie 1 Tim. vi. 11.) per- 
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; fe@ in teaching, in reproving, in core 


# refing, in diſcipline (ſo 1444« figni- 


fies ) acts alſo peculiarly belonging 

tothe Clerical Calling. And ac- 
cordingly our (5) Church does og 
that @- 
very Parſon, Wicar, Curate, Chantery, Pzieſt, and 
#tipendary, being under the degree of a Batcheloz 
of Divinity, (þall pzobide and babe of bis own, 
within tbzee months afrer this Uiſitation , (bs 
New Teſtament botb in Latin and Engiiſþ, wth 
tbe Paraphraſe upon the ſame of Eraſmus, and dilt- 
gently udp the ſame, conferring rbe one with the 
other. And ths Bifbops and other @Þzdinarics by 
themſelbes oz their Officers in their @yngds any 
Uiſitations, (ball examine the ſatd Eccleſiaſtical 
perfons how they _ pzoftred in the Nudp of L. " 
2 crip 
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Pcripture. Injurf. by K. Edward VI. Anno 1547, 
Fur. 11.0k Dr. Sparrow p. 6. 7: 

A'ſo that ebery Parſon, Uicar, Curate, and 
Rfipriitcurp Picſt, being under the Degree of x 
$c{jer of Arts bail p2ovide and babe of his own 
WH5:n thee Months aſter this Wiſttztion, the now 
Tifament both in Latin and Enalilþ with Para 
Plir ates 11pon the ſame, conferring the one with the 
rther. And tbe Biſteps and other D2dinartes by 
{h1'{:/bes02 their Dfficers, in their Synods and 
Vittctions. (all cxemine the ſaid Eccleſiaſtical 
per{one bow thep bob; profited in the ſtudy of Poly 


Scripture. 1njunt. by Q. Elizabethy Anno, 1559. | 


P- 72: &. 16, 


Z (211 read deilp ot the leaſt one chapter of the ? 
old Z«ſtanicnt, and another of thenew, with good | 


abbiſcmenut, tothe tncreaſe of my knowledge, Pro- 3 


reftatior: tc | be made, promiſed and ſubicribed by Þ 


7erſanus to le admitted -to any Oftice, Room of 
Cure, Orether place F ccieſiaſtical, among the At» 
ticics of Q _ Elizabech, Anno, 1564+ P- 127% 


oblige the Clergie to read two 
Chapteis, at leaſt, every day, con» 
cerning which, ac cording to the old 
rules, they might have been exam1- 
ned by the WBiG9Pp, as allo in Fraſ+ 
mus's Paraphraſe > which ſeems to 
have been }rſ{tituted to make a- 
mends for the Icngth of the Re- 
mane Offices ( je yned ly them 
cn their Clerg e under pain of mwor- 

tal 


- 
. 
, 
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tal ſin) above that of our Lifurgiez 

as conceiving the $kill of the Cler- 

gie in the Scriptures of invre mo- 

wW nent forthe diſcharge of their duty 

wo the publick than their prayers 

themlclves. Beſides your +Kk1ll here- 

»& in is looked on as {o neceſlary as 

mW thar it is one cf the levereſt charg- 

UF eslaidon all inthe very collation of 

'Y their Orders , that they fe) de ab 

be ( z ) diligent 10 reading fir all te tluce Or 

S the Scriptures. Ger 

) Xl. But you muſt not think thts 

gs charge ſatisfied in bepinning to Jo 

lo from the time of your Ordinat:+ 

on. For you mult remen ber thar 

you are then to be a Teacher. not a 

Scholar 5 befides that you canr.or 

1} paſs a prudent judgment of vour 

own abilities till you have 3al:eady 

experienced them , and therct 15 

muſt have begun betrre. As you 

therefore read the Scriptures, it 

were well that after jeading «t 

Chapter you would mark the 

| cult places, at Jeair 16 the New Teſta- 
went, ard, when they way fcem © 
concern any neceflary watter ot 

| Ds F a:th 
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Faith or Praftice ( for you muſt re 


member that I am now ſpeaking of 
the meaneft qualifications that may 
be expeted in him who would pru- 
dently take this calling on him ) af. 
terwards conſult Commentators, ſuch 
as are reputed moſt excellent in their 
kind 5 and read them, not curſorily, 
but carefully, examining their 
grounds to the uttermoſt of your 


capacity 3 ſeeing that you are to | 


enquire, not enely for your ſelf, but 
allo for as many as are to be led by 


you. Firſt therefore , after you | 


have read the Commentator, either 


in writizg, or, if that be too tedi« 3 
ous, in meditation, recolle& the ſum 7 
of his diſcourſe, by reducing them |! 


to Propoſitions 3 then apply the 


proofs to the Propoſitions they pro- |: 
perly belong to. Then examine the !: 


pertinency of his proofs ſo applyed, 
if they be reaſons, from the nature 
of the thing 3 if Teſtimonies, from 
the Authors from whom he bor- 
rowes them, by which means alone 
you may underſtand whether they 
mean them in the ſenſe inteaded by 
him, 
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him. And at laſt ſee how his ſnſe 
agrees with the Text it ſelf, by 
comparing It with the coherence, 
both antecedent, and conſequent. 
And for this occaſional uſe of <&x- 
pounding Scrifture, it were neceſia- 
ry tobe skilled in the Mziginalssfor 
all Trawſlations being performed by 
fallible perſons, and being capable 
of ſuch z#quivocations which may 
frequently have no ground in the 
Originals; the ſenſe , as colle&ted 
from (ach Traoflations, may very 
probably be miſunderſtuod, and 
therefore cannot be ſecurely truſt- 
ed. But, of the two Originals, the 
Greek is that, which can with leſs 
ſecurity be negle&qed upon the prin- 
ciples already przmiſed. For, tup- 
poſing that your obligation is chiet- 
ly for matters of Faith, and fo tranf- 
cending natural means of know- 
ledge 3 and moral duties, not evi- 
dent, nor deducible, from the light 
of right Reaſon, as being ſpecial de- 
grees, peculiarly due to thuſe mani- 
feſtations of the Divine love in the 
Goſpel, greater than could have 
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been expected from the Divine Phj. 
lanthropy, as it appears from reaſon 
alone 3 both of thele are proper to 
the Goſpel-ſtate, and therefore are 
onely to be expected from the New 
Teſtament, which, though in other 
things it may require the Hebrew, 
tor underſtanding the Helleniſtic 
frile3 yet in theſe things, being fo 
peculiarly proper to the Goſpel 
itate, and being many of them 
merely mew Kevelations , 1t cannot 
be ſv extreamly neceſſary , and 
therefore the Greek may be here 
ſufficient. Yet I muſt withall needs 
confeſs, that { for the Government 
and Governours of the Church, and 
the ritnals adopted into Chriſtianity 
by the poſttive Inſtitntion ct the 
Goſpel, the iwo Sacraments and 0- 
ther Solemaitics of the Service of 
God ) the knowledge of the Jewiſh 
Antiquities 15 very nece([ury for ciear- 
ing lome things cf ſo momentous a 
confideration, and fo ordinary pra- 
Ctice, as that you way not be able, 
without them, to give a full ſati;- 
faction to your Paxrucluat cure, in 


doubts 
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doubts that may nearly concern 
them, which will therefore require 
a skill in the Rabbins, if not in the 
þebzew Tongue wherein they are 
written. 

XII, And upon the ſame account, 
] do not, for my part, ſee how you 
can well have neglected the Fathers 
of the ff and pureſt Centuries, eſpe- 
cially thoſe that are, by the conſent 
of all, concluded genuine, and that 
lived before the Empire turned 
Chriſtiav, who conſequently were 
free from thoſe ſecular enjoyments, 
which, in a ſhort time, ſenſibly cor- 
rupted that generoſity and exem- 
plary ſeverity, which were ſo ad- 
mirably conſpicuous in the Infancy 
of Chriſtianity, For, though it be 
confeiled that the Scriptures are in» 
deed clear in all matters indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary to Salvation ( which 
are the onely ſubje&ts ct my pre» 
ſent diſcourſe ) yet I conceive that 
perſpicuity to have been mainly ac- 
commodarted to the preſent appre- 
henſjons of the perſons then living, 
many of the phraſes being taken 
from 
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from doftrioes or pradices then gy, 
nerally prevailing among them, and 
obvioully notorious to all, the vyl. 
gar, as well as perſons of greater 
capacities. But that all things, thx 
were then clear, might not, as othet 
Antiquities have done fince , in 
long proceſs of time, contract an ac! 
cidental obſcurity by the abolition, 
or zegleF, of thoſe chen notorious 
Antiquities on which that perſpicui- 
ty is ſuppoſed to depend 3 or that, 
ſuppoſing this perſpicuity ſtill to 
depend on ſuch Antiquities, Proyi- 
dence ſhould have been obliged to 


keep ſuch Aniiquities themſelves |} 


unchanged, or any other way noto« 
rious than by the monuments (till 
extant of thoſe ages ; cannot, I cone 
ceive, with any probabliity be pre- 
ſumed : either from the nature of 
the thing 5 or the deſign of the 
Scriptures, which both ſeem to have 
been written in accommodation to 
particular exigences, and on particu- 
lar occaltons; and rather to inti- 
mate, than inliſt on, ſuch things as 
were already preſumed notorious , 
and 
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and muſt needs have been either 
more intricate , if brief 3 or more 
tedious and voluminous, if accurate, 
in explaining ſo numerous particu- 
lars, Now , if this perſpicuity 
were accommoda:ed to the appre- 
henſions of them to whom they 
were, more immediately, revealed 3 
then certainly the Holy Ghoſt mult 
needs be preſumed to have intended 
ſuch ſenſes as he knew them ready 
and ]ikely to apprehend ( eſpecially 
inſuch caſes wherein the terms were 
taken frgm ſomething already noto- 
rious among them, and wherein they 
could have no reaſon toſuſpedct their 
miſapprehenfions, much leſs, ordina- 
ry means to reathe them)and theree 
fore,.on the contrary, what wecan 
find to have been their ſenſe cf the 
Scriptures, in things perſpicuous and 
neceſſary, that we have reaſon to 
believe verily intended by the Re- 
vealer, Beſides that this is the uſual 
pratice of our moſt accurate Cri- 
ticks, to expound their Authors, 
where difficult, by comparing them 


with other writers of the ſame time, 
or 
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or Set, or Subje&, which mention 
the thing doubted of more clearly; 
and therefore cannot prudently be 
refaſed here, where we are ſpeak- 
ing of theordinary moral means of 
finding out the true ſenſe of the 
Scriptures. I do confeſs that the 
Fathers do not write in a method ſo 
accurate and fitted to the capacities 
of beginners as our modern &y- 
ſtemes, but withall, I thick, it can- 
not be denyed but that they are, ec: 
ven upon that account, moe inte!- 
Iigible than the Scriptures, ſo that 
they who are obliged to be skiltul 
In the Scriptures cannot, upon any 
account, be preſumed uncapable of 
underſtanding the Fathers. Nor 
ougat it to be pretended that the 
writings of the Fathers are too vo- 
Juminous and tedious a taſk for a 
yourg man to undertake before his 
entring into the Clerical calling 3 
for beth I do nat ſec how that way 
can be counted tedious, which is ne+ 
ceſlary, and onely ſecure, how long 
locver it may be 5 nor is it indeed 
trae, that the Fathers of the firtt 
three 
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three Centuries were a taſk fo very 
tedious ( for as for others after« 
wards, the more remote they are,the 
leſs competent alſv they muſt be 
for informing us of the ſenſe of the 
Apoſtles in an Þiftozital wap of 
which alone we are now diſcourſings 
nay ſeeing that the later writers 
can know nothing this way, but 
what has been delivered to them by 
the former, it will follow that ghey 
cannot be able to inform us of any 
thing new , after the reading of 
their predeceſſors, and therefore, 
though it might be convenient, yet, 
after the Primitives, the reading of 
the later Fathers cannot beſo indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary) eſpecially if the 
counterfeited Authors and writings 
be excepted, together withall thoſe 
that are lyable to any juſt ſuſpicion, 
and are reputed ſuch by learned and 
candid men 3 and if their time were 
improved, as it might by moſt, and 
wou!d by all, that would undertake 
this ſevere Caliirg upcn theſe con- 
Icienticus 2fcorrtes | have been al- 
1ezdy deſc)ibirg. Fefdes 1 do not 
know 
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know why they ſhould complaia 
tor want of time either before, or 
after, the ſuſception of holy Orders, 
when as we ſce other Callings re- 
quire ſeven vears learning before 
their liberty to pratice, whereas a 
much leſs time well improved would 
ſerve for this, even for ordinary ca- 
pacities, that were grounded in the 
neceſſary rudimenis of humane 
learryog 3 and they have afterwards 
a maintenance provided for them 
without care, that they might addiQ 
themſclves without diſtraftion to 
employments of this nature. All 
thiogs therefore being conſidered, 
I do not ſee how this requiſite Chow 
much ſoever it may ainule fome by 
its ſeeming noveity ) is e:ther Unne* 
ceCary or unp;acicable. 

X 1[I. Belides theſe reaſons 
from eecceſſity, 1 might produce 0- 
thers of conveniency why young 
practicioners of Divinity ſhould de- 
duce their Doctrine more immedi- 
atcly from the fountains. As firſt, 
that by this means they may be beſt 
able to judge impartially,when they 

are 
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zre leſs poſſeſſed with the favour 
of a party 3 whereas it is, I doubt, 
too frequently, the praftice of thoſe 
that do otherwiſe, firſt eſpouſe a 
party, afterwards to ſee with no 0- 
ther perſpeCtives than what preju- 
dice and intereſt will permit, not ſo 
much to enquire what does indeed 
appear truly derived from the A- 
poltles, as what thele conveighers 
of Apoſtolical Tradition ſay 1n fa- 
your of their own, and diſcounte- 
nance of their Adverſaries faCtion. 
And Secondly, this would'*certainly 
much contribute to the infuſing a 
peaceable Spirit into the Catholick 
Church ( a bleſling rigorouſly to be 
proſecuted and prayed for by all 
good Chriſtians ) which certainly 
could not chuſe but conſiderably 
contribute further tu the aCtual peace 
of Chriſtendome, whoſe principles 
might undoubtedly in many things 
be better accommodated, if their 
Spitits were leſs exaſperated. This 
it would do, partly by the inevi- 
dence of the realvns, when examis 
ncd 3 for it is generally the unex- 


pert- 


perienced confidence that is moſt 
bold and daring: partly in deriving 
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principles of accommodation from 
thoſe fountains which all do ſo un 
nimoully applaud, and wherein 
therefore they are moſt likely to a 
gree, it ever Providence reduce 
them to a reconci/iation : and part- 
ly becauſe by this means they will 
be leſs likely to broach any offen- 
five Dorines, ſeeing that for this 
end, not onely the Church of Rome, 


C xz ) Imprimis verd 
videbunr, ne quid 
unquam doceant pro 
Concione, quod a 
populo religicſe re- 
neri & cred! velint, 
nifi quod con'enta- 
neum fir do&rinz 
veteris air Nov! 
Te'lamenti , qguod- 
QUE CK 1113 pſ3 Do 

Etcina Catholici P a- 
eros Ot wuotPres E nil- 
endj colleperini £15, 
guorund Canon. An 

$S7. E 1. TT. D. 
223, 


Spartor P» 


converling 


but our Mother the Church 
of ( @ ) England, has required 
that no other expreſſions of 
Scriptures be urged publick- 
ly but ſuch as are agreeable 
to the Doctrine of the Fx 
thers : your obſeryation of 
which Canon I do not fee 
how you can {ecure without 
knowing what they hold, 
nor know what they hold 
wichout reading them, Be- 
[des Third!:y, that the very 
with ſuch admirable 


monuments of Piety , where molt 
of theic very eriors ſeem to have 


pious 
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proceeded from a nobly deſigning 


exceſſive ſeverity,and their practices 
rather exceeded, than feli ſhort of, 
their do&rinal ſeverity, mult needs, 
like the converſativn of God with 
Moſes inthe Mount, affe&t them with 
a proportionab'e ſpleador ; ro ſee 
them devoting all their worldly in- 
terelts for the Service of the 
Church, expoſing their lives and 
fortunes for the faith of Chriſt, 
do not fay, willingly and patiently, 
but evea joyfully and triumphantly, 
(6b ) wearying their Judges cruelty, 
and blunting their Executioners 
Axes, with the multitudes of (auch 
as, without any enquiry , offered 
themſelves, crowding and throng- 
ing to the Cateſte,the Ungule, the 
ſtakes and gridirons, and other the 
moſt terrible executions that were 
ever heard of, with as much ear- 
neſtneſs and emulation as was ever 
ſhewn in the Olympick exerciſes, 
impatiently ſtriving for. the honour 
of that which the World thought 
penal and calamitous. And Iafly 
that they muſt needs from hence 
h make 
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make a truer eſtimate concerni 
the real deſign and duties of Chr 
ſtianity, from thoſe times wherein 
it was undertaken upon choice and 
a rational approbation, and againſt 
all the contrary averſations of 
worldly intereſts, 'merely for its own 
ſake, ard when it was preached in {© V?) 
the (ſimplicity of it, without any W ”®7) 
compliances or indalgences __ Spil 
either the humours or pretend 
neceflities of a worldly converſati I 'h* 
on 5 than now when fſhion and & | ©Þ 
ducation and worldly intereſts are ſuf 
the very inducements inclining ma« | (' 
ny to profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, | de 
who otherwiſe take not the leaſt | 4 
care of fulfilling their baptiſmal ol 
obligations, and wherein the vitious i} © 
reſerves of the World have prevail- | k 
ed ſo far as to corrupt their very | P 
Caſuiſiical Divinity , and to make | ( 
them believe thoſe things impoſſi- Þ * 
"'e, and ſ{> neceſſarily requiring the | 
{)ivine favour tuexcuſe them, which 

yet were then univerfally perform- ' 

:d. And toſee how peculiarly the 
Clerical Calling was then honours 

&d : 
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-d: that nohe were choſen to it but 
either ſuch as were deſigned by the 
more immediate inſpiration of the 
(c )) Holy Ghoſt to their Ordainer 3 


(d) People concerniog their unſpot- 
ted lives, when that extraordinary 
way failed 5 or by ſome extraordi- 
nary experiment of their excellent 
Spirits : ſuch were ( e ) renouncing 
all their poſſeſſions, and reſigning 
them to the common uſe of the 
Church , or ſome (Ff) exemplary 


# ſuffering for the faith of Chriſt 


# ( which though not extending to 


death was then called ( g ) Martyr- 
dom ) beſides that zeal and inceſlant 
diligence in providing for the ne- 
cefiitie of their cure, and thoſe per- 
ſecutions which were ſometimes as 
peculiarly their lot as they were 


! Gods, muſt needs imprint a Sacred 
{ awe and Reverence for the Calling, 


which, if meaſured by preſent either 
precepts or precedents, cannot be 

deſervedly eſteemed. | 
X 1V. But to proceed. Befides 
this knowledgeof the piime neceſ(- 
E 2 ſary 


or by the general Suffrages of the i. 


Aurelius 
S. Cypri- 
an. Ep. 
23. Cele- 
rinus Id. 
Ep. 24 
N umidi- 
cus Ep. 
3$- 

(e) Vid. 
Pamel. 
in Ep. 9. 
S. Cypri- 
an. "4 B. 
Rhena. 
frali s 
ad Tertul 
a | Mar- 
tyr, 
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ſary fundamentals it will alſo be ts 
ceflary for to be skilled in all ſug as w* 
contreverſies as ſeparate any con mal 1 
fiderable Communions of ChyitiſY a fiv' 
ang. For theſe alſo your flock, il vidir 
literate as well as learned, are ob ny | 
liged topraQtice, For it is certain fr0! 
that they m.uſt be ob:iged to make 


your 


uſe of the Sacraments as the o1dinsſ ver! 
ry channels where Grace may befff #1v! 
expected, and therefore muſt con-MW WE! 
municate with ſome Chnrch 3 and far) 


ſeeing every Church does not onely 19 
aſſert its cwn, but cenſure othet tis| 
Communions differing from her, and tht 
therefore will not permit any per © 
ſonthat enjoyes her Communion to du 
Communicate with any other 5 it} ki 
will follow that they muſt all beY © 
concerned, as far as they are capa} tl 


ble, to underſtand a reaſon, not | f 
onely <f their Communion with & ) 
ours, but their conſequent ſeparati- C 1 
on from other Churches. For ſee- | 


irg Schiſme is a fin of as malignant 
an influence to Souls as many others 
which are more infamous 1n the 
_ vu'gar account 5 it muſt needs be 
your 
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your duty to ſecure them from that, 
as well as other fins. Now the for- 
ma] imputable nction of Schiſm as 
a fin being the no-xeceſſity of its di- 
viding the Churches peace 5 that a- 
ny party of men may be excuſable 
fromit, they muſt be ſatisfhed : ei- 
ther that not they, but their Ad- 
verſaries, were the cauſes of the 
diviſion 5 or that, if themſelves 
were, yet it was on their part necel- 
ſary 5 which it is impoſſible for you 
todo even to your own prudent 1a- 
tisfaftion, if you do not under (tznd 
the true ſtate of the Controverſies, 
and the full! force of what 1s pro- 
duced on both ſides. And for 
knowing the true ſtate of the Cun- 
troverſies, you mult remember, that 
the Obligation incumbent on you 
for knowing them does not concern 
you as they are the diſputes of pris 
vate DoGors, Or even tolerated Pars 
ties, but as they are the Cyarace- 

rifticks of Communions 3 and 

therefore they muſt be the Toun- 

cils and Canons, or ſuch other pub- 

lick Authentick Records of the 
E 3 Churches, 
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Churches, or their acknowledge 
Champions as explaining thei 
Churches ſenſe, and not their « 

and the conditions prafticed amony 
them without which their Comm 
nion cannot be had, that you mul 
be preſumed $kilful in. I do nc 
think it ſo indiſpenſably neceſſan 
that you be ſkilled in all the part 
cular Controverſies of meaner cun- 
cernment even betwixt different 
Churches themſelves, but thoſe tha 
are mutually thoughe ſufficient to 

ſeparate Communian z nor in all thok 

themſelves, but inany. For as, for 

Jjoyning in a Communion, it is ne-F 
ceſſary that all the Conditions pre-} 
ſcribed for it be lawful; ſo on the? 
contrary, if onely one be unlawfn], 


it isenough to prove the ſeparation ? 


208 unneceſſary, and fo not culpable, 
nay, that it is neceſſary and obligato- 
ry 5 and fo ſufficient to ſatisfie him 


in as much as he is concerned to |: 


praftice. Your skill iu theſe things | 


will every way be obligatory on 


you : for their ſakes that are capa- |} 


ble, that you may ſatisfie them; for 
thoſe 


” 
? 
3 
- 
oy 
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thoſe that are not, that you may 
ſecure theas, ( who, by huw much 
they are leſs able to be p them- 
ſelves, muſt conſequently more rely 
upon your condut,which will there- 
fore lay the blame of theic wmiſcar- 
riages heavily on you, it they be 
occalioned by your negiigence ) and 
for the reducing ſuch as are miſled, 
a duty too generally neg ettcd a- 
mong the poor ſuperſtitious Natives, 
chough expieſly required by the 
(6b ) Canons of our Church to (+ Cn. 


. + the 
that you are obliged, nor onely rg 7,0, 


be able to teach your Flock, but 4l- «f re 


fo(s) toreſe/# gain ſayers, 10 Ck) {454 * 
a $t, them Ph.9 _ 4 s - ot 
$0 ſtop their months, to convince and . &;jfiril. 
periwade the modeſt, and to cone c/ 51,1, 
found and ſhame the 1ncorr:gible. 
But, in dealing with Adverſa ics, ic 
were ht,that, in agcoinmadation ro 
the method already preſcribed, of 
firting them fur rational diſcourſcs 
by ficlt bringing them to a conſcicn- 
tious ſcnle of their duty 3 you 
would therefore fit your morives to 
thoſe preparations, by ialiſting nog 

& + vncly 
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onely on the Truth, but the Piety, 


of embracing what you would per, 
ſwade them to, and the Ympietp of 
the contrary 3 how dire@ly, cr in 
direFly, it countenances or encou- 
rages licentiouſneſsz at leaſt of 
how miſchievous conſequence the (in 
of Schiſm upon -thch an account 
would be, and huw inconſiderable 
the contrary palliations are for exe 
culing it : that Sthiſm is 4 breach 
of Peace, and ſo a vidlaticn of the 
very Teſtament of our Lord; of 
love, and ſo a diſowning the Charas 
Cteriſtick badg whereby Chriſtians 
are peculiarly diſtinguiſhable from 
the Infidel-w:r1d 3 a ſubdividing the 
Church ints FaGtions and Parties, and 


conſequently chargeable with the | 


guilt of the ſcandal of the common 


Adverſaries, who by theſe means are ; 
induced to diſhonourable thoughts 2 


of the Inſtitutor of ſo confounded 
a Profeſſion, and are by theſe mutu- 
al exaſperations enabled to. ſce the 
infirmiries of all Parties by their 
mutual recriminations5 and ſo their 
minds become exulcerated” and © im+ 

pregnably 
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pregnably prejudiced againſt all - the 
Rhetorick of the Goſpel, and un- 
capable of thoſe ends deſigned by 
God in it's publication ( and oh how 
heavy an account will ſuch diſho- 
nour of God, ſuch fruſtrating of 
his Evangelical deſigns, and the miſ- 
carriage of ſuch a multitude of 
Souls, ſo dearly purchaſed by him, 
amount to!) beſides the internal 
miſchiefs following from it : « 
weakning the common ſirength by dil- 
perſing it into multitudes of incon 
fiderable fraftions, ſingly conſide- 
red, and fo diſabling it for any ge- 
nerous defigns of taking care of 
that great part of the World which 
never yct heard of the Goſpel, be- 
ſides the diſſolution of Diſcipline, 1he 
contempt of the Authority, and weak- 
wing 1, and ſo the great liberty made 
for all the vices and ſcandals of wick- 
ed men by a conſequent impunity. 1 
would heartily recommend thiscon- 
fideration to our conſcientious diſ- 
ſenting Brethren who are affrighted 
from our Communion by the ſcan- 
dalous lives of ſome of our June. 
C 
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ded Conformiflic, how much they, 
ſelves contribute to the Calamitig 
they fo ſeriouſly deplore by bring, 
ing adiſreſpe&t on that Authority 
which ſhould, if entertained with 
due veneration, either reform them, 
or. make them ceaſe to be ſcandy. 
lous by their perfe& excluſion fron 
her Communion. 

X V. But that which you can 
leaſt of all want, is a (tudy tos avuch 
negleFed, becauſe too little experien- 
ced, among Pzoteftants, that of 
Caſuiſtical Divinity, For unleſ; 
your general Sermoys be brought 
home agd applyed to particular Con 
ſciences; I do not know bow you 
can be ſaid to have uſed your ut- 
moſt diligence for the Salvation of 
particular perſons, and therefore 
how you can clear your felf from 


particular miſcarriages. I am ſure, | 


this is the way the Apoſtle St. Paul 
vindicates himſelf frow the blood of 
all men. AQ. xx. 26. that he had 
not ſpared to declare unto them the 
whole counſel of God, v.26. and 
char, not oncly publickly, but alſo, 
| from 
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from bonſe to bouſe v. 20. nay that 
for three, years, night and day, he cea- 
ſed not to warn every on{With tears 5 
which expreſſions do certainly de- 
note agfeater frequency than that 
of their publick Synaxes, where 
their Preaching was in ule 3 belides 
that the words + #«--©-, uſed for e- 
very one, cannot be underſtood of 
them ColleFively, but Diſtributively 
and fingly. There 1s a rematkabie 
ſaying quoted by Clemens 


(m ) Alexandrinws from an 
ancient Apocriphat work : 
that the companion of a 
good man can haxdly periſh 
without involving the good 
man himſelf in a participa- 
tion -of the blame3 which 
is certainly,in a more ſevere 
ſenſe, verifiable of a perſon 
engaged in the Clerical 
Calling , becauſe of the 
charge with which they arc 
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peculi- 


arly intruſted, The charge ic felf 
you may read in Ezech. xxxiti. ( a 
paſſage I conceive very well worthy 
ſome ſerious thoughts before you 


ul- 
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undertake Orders ) If the deſtru&i- 
on come, apd take away any of 
your charges, whoſoever he be, he 
dyes in his fins5 but you, if you 
have not warned him, are reſponſible 
for him. Now I do not fee how 
you ean be ſaid to have warned 
him, when you have not taken the 
pains to inform your (elf of his con- 
dition 3 for conlidering that you are 
not now to expett Revelations, but 
to judg a poſteriori, by the appea- 
 rTances and ordinary courle of 
things3 you cannot warn any of 
danger but ſuch asappear in a ſtate 
of Demerit, to whom God has 
threatned it, and that, how culpable 
It 1s, cannot be judged without ex- 
amination of particular circums- 
ſtances. For do not believe that 
the Pulpit-dexnnciation of judgments 
can (ufhce, or that it can reach the 
end of theſe warnings, the terrify- 
10g men from their (ins, ſo as not 
onely to make them entertain ſome 
firuggling velleitiecagainſt them, but 
allo to endeavour an effeFual relin- 
quiſhment of them, For either they 

are 
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are Ind/fiyite and Hypothetical, ins 
volving ndeed all finners in the dane 
ger, but not teiling who are ſuch, ſo 
that the application (which is of the 
moſt effeCtual influence for the re- 
duction of any particular perſon ) is 
left entire'y to the too-partially-af- 
fected diſpoſition of the perſon him- 
ſelf ( whoſe very judgment being 
either diverted or depraved by his 
vices, fo that he is u=willing or una- 
ble to diſcern them to be ſo, and his 
very conſcience by that means either 
aFually or babitualiy ſeared ) he can 
be never likely to condemn himſelf, 
unleſs he be reduced by a particu- 
lar conſideration of his own , for 
which he is not beholding to the 
Miniſtery3 or they are ſo managed 
as that indeed no man can have reae 
ſon upon that account to be particu- 
larly terrified. For confidering 
that thoſe denunciations that are 
gcneral do concern thoſe remainders 
cf tin which are as lopg»lived as 
themſelves in the moſt pious per- 
ſons3 and accordingly that the 
Publick confeTions ef fins, where- 

in 
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in the pious as well as the im»iovs are 
concerned to joyn, and that with- 
out diflimulation or falſhood , are 
ſuch as are confeſſed, in the very 
ſame forms, to deſerve the penalties 
{o denounced, and yet it is moſt cers 
tain that mo condemmation does belong 
to them 3 nay , though they con- 
ſtantly commit the like (ins, and 
therefore periodically have need of 
reiterating the ſame Comnfeſſroms, as 
not being encouraged to believe lt 
poſlible to relinquiſh all ſuch (ins, 
but one]y to ſtrive againſt them 3 by 
this means perſons are accuſtomed 
to ccnfels themſelves ſixmers, nay, 
and great ones too, and to deſerve 
the ſevereſt of thele Comminations, 
and yetall this without any terrour, 
{ſuppoſing all this to be common to 
them with the Holyeſt men living, 
to whom undoubtedly no terrour 
does belcng'3 theſe things, I ſay, 
being conſidered, they cannot here- 
by be obliged to believe themſclves 
attual'y in danger of theſe threats, 


and 4herefore cannot, for fear of - 


then, be obliged to 1elinquiſh ut- 
terly 
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terly their endangering demerits. 
I doubt many a poor Soul does feel 
this experimentally , who, though 
they have lived for many years un- 
der a terrible Miniitery, yet never 
have been thereby aQually terrified 
from thoſe vices to which themſelves 
acknowledg the curſe of God to be 
due, eſpecially if they were ſecret, 
and ſo might eſcapethe cenſures and 
particular reproots of men, Be- 
ſides that hy this means of onely 
Pulpit-reproofs you cannot pretend 
to ſay that you have warned ſuch 
perſons as either through 1rrehigion, 
or Prophaneneſs, or coutrary perſwa- 


ſftons ( occafions too frequent now a 


dayes, and comprehending mulci- 
tudes of Souls ) forbear the Church, 
or conſequently clear you from be- 
ing accountable for them. But, 
though in publick Preaching fins 
were particularized more than they 
ace, and charged with that peculiar 
ſeverity they deſerve 3 yet you muſt 
remember thac they are very few 
that can prudently be ſ@ dealt with : 
ſuch as generally prevailed, and ſach 


4s 
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& were notoriows3 (0 that for all '6 
thers that are not reducible to theſe 
heads, ( many of which may prove 
of as dangerous conſequence to the 
concerned perſons themſelves s 
theſe, if chey periſh in them) I do 
not ſee how you can chuſe but be 
Reſponſible, if you do not reprove 
them by a more cloſe and particular 
addreſs, 

X V I. 1Iknow the degeneration 
of our preſent Age Is © univerſal 
herein, and that men are naturally 
ſo disingenuous,as that rather than 
they will acknowledge themſelves 
faulty, they will ſtrain their wits 
for Pailiations and Apologies, eſpe- 
cially when countenanced by the 
practice of m2n of an otherwiſe (e- 
vere converſation3 that you may 
not admire if you may find ſome 
who may conceive me ſevere in this 
poiat. But you muſt remember the 
liberty I have deſigned in this whole 
diſcourſe, not to flatter any one in 
affairs of ſ.) hazardous conſequence 3 
and [ do not doubt but that even 
thoſe my opponents theinlelyes. will 
be- 
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believe this way, though more ſe- 


mes, none ever yet denyed that held 


Wyecre, yet certainly, more excellent 


and more fecure, and therefore 
though it were onely -doxbtful, yet 
it were more conveniently praticable. 
But for my part, I think it fo little 
doubtful, as that, laying aſide that 
unwillingneſs that either i#tereſt, or 
the ſurpriſal of a Novelty, way cre- 
ate in many againſt its reception 3 
I thiok there can be little pretended 
that may cauſe a rational ſcruple to 
an unprejudiced underſtanding pers 
ſon. Forif a general denunciation 
of Gods anger againſt impenitents 
had been ſufficient , and no more 
particular application had been ne- 
ceſflary to have been made than what 
had been the reſult of the guilty 
Conſciences, or the good natures, 
of the perſons themſelves, or the 
peculiar Providential preventions of 
God 3 1 do not fee what neceſſity 
there had been of the Prophets, as 


Watchmen, of old53 or of Preachers 


now. For that God is a rewarder 


and puniſher of the aFions of wicked 


a 
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a Providence, much leſs ſich x 
owned any wriitten Revelations, 
which wete able more diſtin&ly tg 
inform them what theſe reward 
were 3 and we know it is the reply 
of Abraham to Dives, that if Moſe 
and the Prophets were not ableto 
aflure them cf the certainty of 
theſe future rewards on ſuppoſition 
of their impenitency, neither would 
they be convinced though a Prea- 
cher were ſent them from the Dead, 
ſo that upon this account the ſending 
of Prophets muſt have been need- 
leſs, eſpecially of ſuch as were dis 
ſtin&t trom the penmen of the Ca- 
nonical books , and were ſent on 
prceviſtional meſſages , for concern- 
ing luch alone Iam at preſent dif 
courling. Beſides the credibility of 
theſe rewards depended on the 
credit of the Law it ſe'f, which was 
antecedent to the miſſion of Pro+ 
phets, as being that by which they 
were to be tryed, and therefore 
could rot in any competent way be 
proved by their Tefiimony 5 which 


$. Luke, 
Avi. 31. 


Will appear the ratker credible 


when 
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when itis remembred that temporal 
calamities were the uſual ſubjects of 
theſe ordinary Prophetick meſſages, 
The onely thing therefore that they 
muſt have been ſent for muſt have 
been a particular application to the 
parties concerned. And according=- 
ly this is their methcd ſtill to deliver 
their meſſage to the perſons them- 
ſelves : when to the People, as It was 
moſt frequently, in their publick Aſ- 
ſemblies 3 when tro their Princes, or 
to other particalar private perſons, 
ſtill their practice was accordingly. 
Nor did they ever excuſe themſelves 
( as too many are apt todo now )) 
when perſons apprehended them- 
ſelves particularly concerned , by 
pretending that the application was 
none of theirs 3 but ſti)l they owned 
it, and were ready to ſuffer the in- 
flitions of thole whom they had 
thus exaſperated, And according- 
ly we find it reckoned among the 
principal qualifications of a Prophet 
even by the Jewes themſelves, that 
he be, not onely wiſe, and rich, but 
alſo valiant, And Jeremy is thus 
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encouraged to harden bis facelik 
braſs, and that he be againſt the 
Fewer like ( n ) an impregaable for. 
zreſz, that he ſhould not ( 0 ) fea 
their faces neither ( p ) be diſmayed; 
and Eſay, as a Type of our Saviour, 
hardens his face like flmt, Ia. 1.7, 
which I do not know of what pecw 
liar uſe it could prove in this cale, 
unleſs it were to embolden them 
that they might not fear the threats 
or malice of the great ones in the 
performance of their duty, which 


they had not been inſuch danger of | 
Belides, | 


without this application. 
it thisapplication were not the pe- 
culiar employment of an ordinary 
Prophet, I do not underſtand what 


it wasthat was blamed in the falſe } 
Prophets, who (q) Preached peace | 
For that | 


when there was no peace. 
ever any of them was ſo' impudent 
as to deny the truth of Gods de- 
nunciations againſt ſinners indefinite- 
ly is no way credible53 or that do» 
ing fo, they could find credit in a 
Nation ſo fignally convinced of a 
Providence. Their crime therefore 

mult 
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muſt have been, that they flattered 
the wicked, and either made them 
believe their faults to be none at all, 
or not ſo great as indeed they were 
or that God would either excuſe 
them particularly, or not puniſh then 
in this life, or not ſuddenly, or nor ſe- 
werely. And according'y allo in the 
New Teſtament we find (7 )) S. Ste- 
phen and the ( 5) 4poſites charging 
their crimes homeon their Perſecu- 
tors; and to this end endued with an 
admirable ( t ) ©:#»iz, among other 
gifts of the Holv Ghoſt then diſ- 
penſed for capacitating them for 
their office. And that this partt- 
cular application was not grounded 
on ſuch particular Revelations 
whereby thoſe extraordinary per- 
ſons might have been 'enavled to 
judge particularly of their caſes, for 
which we, who have none but hu- 
mane fallible means cf knowing 1he 
wickedneſs of mens hearts, may 
now be thought leſs ſufficient 3 
may appear from the frequent men» 
ticaof this uſe of particu ar reproof 


(1) AR, 
vii.$1.52 
( 5 )AR. 
il. 36 111, 
13. 14. 

1$.1v.10, 
X11!. IO. 
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the Clerical Calling, and from. the 


like practice of the molt ancient Fa. 
thers and Martyrs, who eve. 
ry where («) freely in. 
veigh againit the particular 
ſcandalous perſons of their 
times, and their Perſecutors, 


Faſlin. 


again't . 


and 
nes Apol. 


Scap. & Apol. $- But theſe things are in them» 
Cyprian ad Deme- R 
trian, &c. ſelves obvious, and are a 


XVII, 


ſubjet too copious to be 
inſiſted on at preſent, 
X V LI. Suppoſing therefore this 


neceſſity of -a particular application, | 
it will be eafte todedute hence the * 
neceſſity of your {kill in Caſuiſtical | 
| For if you muſt par- | 
ticularly apply you muſt particularly } 


Divinity. 


know the ſtate of the Conſcience 


yoa have to deal with. And that Þ 


you may judge it when known, you 
mult know the means of acquiring all 
virtues, and of avoiding all vices and 
ſens, and the ſtreſs of all Lawes, and 


the influences of all circumſtances con- 


fiderable, and the way of dealing with 


al tempers 5 that you may never 
judge raſhly, that you may adviſe 
pertinent!y and ſucceſsfuliy , that 

you 


you may ſo provide for the preſent 
as that you may foreſee dangerous 
conſequences, that you may not run 
Conſciences on perplexities by ma- 
king one duty inconliſtent with a- 
nother 5 all which do ſome way or 
other belong to Caſuiſtical Divi- 
nity. Eſpecially it will concern you 
to be ſome way {killed in all Lawes 
more immediately relating to Con- 
ſcience : the Law of wature, and the 
Poſitive Lawes of God and the 
Church, which are to be your Rales 
in affairs of this nature. And, bes 
cauſe the Law of nature intirely, 
and all other Lawes as to their par- 
ticular influences and applications 
to particular Caſes, as indeed alſo all 
wſeful bumane learwing, do Yome way 
depend on the accurateneſs of your 
method of Reaſcning 3 therefore 
here it were convenient that vou be 
provided with thoſe requiiites for 
ordering it which are mentioned in 
my Letter of advice for Studies 5 
for without this your inferences will 
be lame and imperfe&t, and not ſe- 
cure to be relied on by a perſon in 
your dangerous condition, XVIIE 
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X V I TI. But beſides theſe qua 
lifications of knowledge, for in- 
forming people concerning their 
duty there are alſo other praftical 
requilites for inducing them to the 
obſcrvation of it. Such are an ex- 
perience and prudence in the Ars vo 
luntatis ( as Nierembergius calls it ) 
av undonbted courage and confidence 
in enduring all difficulties that may, 
and undoubtedly will , occur in the 
performance of your duty3 a ſweet 
and ſociable behaviour that may win, 
get grave and ſerious that may awe, 
the hearts of men 3 but above all, 
even for the ſake of your Cure, as 
well as your own, 4 holy and exem- 
plary life. Of theſe in their Order, 
Firſt therefore your firſt qualificati- 
on of ſkill.in the Ars voluntatis, the 
Art of { y )catching men, that | may 
ſpeak in the language of our Savi- 
our, and S. Paxl, will require both 
experience 1n the nature of theſe 
mental diſeaſes, for your information: 
and prudence 1n the application of 
their cure 5 for without theſe yu 
can with as little ratiugal confidence 

VE» 
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venture on their cure as the Phyſici- 
4n that WETE neither & jlled in Sy 
vomes or Di) eaſes Ol the virtves 0 

terbs and minerals Which are their 
oſua) remedies 3 and were aSrelpon- 
Gb!e for their milcarriage VROer 
our hands as the law makes Emp. 
ricks and ynsklful perſons. For un- 
Jerſtanding "Þ< nature Of theſe 
mental diſcaſes, YOv muſt remember 
that, as vir8#e js the 
ſo, vice is tht Jebanching of *ÞE 77” 
tional faculties, and therefore Yo! 
cannot expett tO prevail on mens 
intereſts and 1N linations ÞY 2 bare 
repreſentment he unreaſonable- 
neſs of their ations 5 for it 15 clear 
that Reaſon 15 00 meaſure of the 
ations of Brvies 5 and theret-re 
whileſt men IVE not above the BY#” 


oems by the Dungbill Cock. in Aſop- 
So that indeed your work mull be 
rſt to make them reaſonable be- 


fore you propound 
them 3 and It is half done when 


LET [. 
you have made them capable of 
hearing reaſon. Whileſt therefarg 
they are unreaſonable, you muſt 
deal with them as we do with chil 
dren( itis a ſimilitude excellently 
urged and illuſtrated to this pur. 

(z)Port. pule by (® ) Maimonides ) firlt al- 

20/7. E+ lure them by motives proportioned 

nie). to their preſent capacities, to per- 

—_— form the material ations of virtue, 

140, &, ti]] by uſe they be confirmed into a 
babit, which when it is wel rooted, 
it will then beeafie by ſhewing the 
rational advantage of them ( which 
they will then be capable of under- 
ſtanding and perceiving ) both to 
endear their duty, and reQifie their 
intentions , and ſo' to make them 

formally virtuous, And the prudent 

(4) 2rd managements of this affair are the 

Pliton. » . 

in Phed. *****'» mentioned by ( « ) Socrates, 

oy the(b)wiſe charming in the Pſalmiſt, 

(c)S.Mat the (' c ) Serpentine wiſedom com- 

x.15. . mended by our Saviour, the craft 

_ and catching with guile mentioned 
by (4) St. Paul. Now for this it 
will be neceſſary, in point of expe- 
riexce, that you be acquainted with 


thoſe 
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thoſe difficulties in your ſelf ( for 
thus our Saviour himſelt is obſerved, 
by the Author to the Hebrewes, by 
his ( e ) fellow feeling of our infirmi- 
tie, to be qualified for his being a 
merciful High Prieſt, and being able 
to ſuccor them that are tempted ) and 
© inothe!s 5 both as to their tem- 
* pers, and habitual inclinations, 
* and callings, and daily converſati- 
© ons, and | the temptations likely 
* to occur : to know the material 
© virtues they are inclined to, and 
* to lay hold on the mollia tempora 
* and, their good humours, and 
«* [ucid intervals, and Providential 
* impulſes 5 for without theſe things 
you cannot know either how to win 
them, or how to keep them, and 
ſecure them from Apoſtacy eſpecially 
if of a fickle and variable humour, 
as moſt men are in their ſpiritual 
reſolutions. Beſides Pzubence will 
be neceſſary as to all its requitites : 
Circumſpection, to diſcern the 
whole caſe as to all the Precepts and 
Prohibitions to which the 4@F:o0n may 
be ebnoxious 3 all the Inclinations, 


and 


(Ce) Heb. 
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and thoſe many times very differey 
if not contrary, in the ſame perſog, 
all the circumſtances accuſing or 
cuſing, of which allowance 1s to 
had; Caution, in a foreſight of 4 
dangers, which upon the aforeſai{ 
conliderations may be probably ex. 
pected, and in allowing for futur, 
probable contingencies : Judgment 
in accommodating the Lawes, and 
the AGFions, and the Inclinations of 
the Patient in a due proportion, and 
providing for their ſcemiggly-con- 
tradiftious neceſlities. 

XIX So allo, that Boldreſr and 
Courage is another qualification 
for this purpoſe, ſeems clear, not 
onely from the Old Teſtament paf- 
ſages intimated formerly concerning 
Prophets, but alſo, from the New 
Teſtament where it is uſua ly men- 
tioned as a x* of the Spirit that 
was to fit them for the diſcharge of 
their Clerical Galling, Thus the 
confidence of St. Peter and St. John 
was admired by the Saddncees Act, 
v.12. which is 1atimated to have 
proceeded from the Spirit, v. 8.ad 
aCs 
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accordingly this was alſo prayed for 
for the future v. 29. Ard this is 
alſo obſerved concerning St. Panl af- 
ter his addrefſes to the exerciſe of 
h is office,that be was Strengtbned 
is bis diſputations with the Jewes , 
AR. ix. 22. Which is Paraphraſed 
by his ſpeaking boldly i» the rene 
of Jeſus v. 27. And this I conceive 
to be that ( f) Preaching with Aus 
thozitp meationed concerning our 
Saviour 3 and that (g ) Preaching 
»ith Power, in the evidence and dev 
monſiration of the Spirit, concern. 
ing the Apoſiles, And indeed with« 
out this you can never expect to be 
able to undergo the difficulties you 
muſt engage in, in the performance 
of your duty. For how can you 
teil thegreat ones of their ſcanda- 
lous Sins, or reprove gainſayers, or 
ſhame the guilty, or deſtroy the 
confederacies of the Wicked, with- 
out exaſperating many vitiouſly dif- 
poſed minds againſt you? And if 
you fear ſbame, or the ſpoyl:ng of 
your goods, or the pain of your 
body, or death it (elf 5 you muſt 
—_ needs 
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needs fear thoſe in whoſe power it 
is to inflit them on you 3 and if 
you do ſo, then, conſidering that 
they are ſo fondly enamoured of 
thoſe things that tend to their ruine 
as that they bear their deprivation 
with impatience, and, like madmen, 
proſecutetheir benefaQtors with de- 
trations and hoſtilities ( ſo little 
ſenſible they are of the favour con- 
ferred on them, in diſlwading and 
reſtraining them from them ) you 
can never, upon thoſe terms, be able 
to reſcue them from their danger, 
This is a qualification, though now 
extremely negleted,of ſo very mo- 
mentous conſequerice, as that [I fhall 
beſeech you to be tender of it, for 
your Flocks fake, if not for your 
own. For, believe it, their everlaſt- 
ing welfare depends more nearly on 
the fidelity of your admonition 5 
and it is tolictle purpoſe for you to 
keep the watch if you do not give 
warzing at the approach of danger 5 
or, with the Dog, to obſerve the 
flock, if you do not berk when the 
Wolf is ready to devour them, Let 
pAt 
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pat therefore the pretence cf youth- 
full modeſty, or the danger of pe« 
tulancy or unmannerlineſs, or the 
accuſation of incivility, or a {laviſh 
comp-iance with the ceremonies of 
the World, or whatever other pres 
tences may be produced by ſuch as 
are either willing to Apologize for 
their negle& in this kind, or are 
conſcious of ſomething in them- 
ſelves that may deſerve the exerciſe 
of this dreaded ſeverity ( as men 
are generally too ingenious in pallt- 
ating the occaſions of their own 
ruine ) robyou of a jewel wherein 
the ſecurity of ſa many Souls is fo 
nearly concerned. You may, I be- 
lieve, think it difficult, how to bring 
your (elf to it, and when you have 
it, how to beware of offending on 
the oppoſite extreme,cf beipg petu- 
lant and impertinent, and rendring 
your ſelf unſociable. For acquiring 
it | ſhould adviſe you to take care 
of ſpending your Tyrocinium under 
the wings of a Patrecn, at leaſt ſuch 
a ene 2s would be offended with 
your Freebom 3 buc rather in a ma» 
nage- 


f 


nagement of an inferior little Fami. 
ly. 1 Tim iii. 4. $. And this may 
ſerve for acquiring an habit of con» 
fidence. But then for the reaſon of 
it, if I may take =-8 for *the perſon 
the former qualifications have ſap. 
polſcd you to be, you cannot be un- 
provided : for he who values not 
any Worldly enjoyment as great, can 
never be awed by any worldly 
Pomp 5\ and he that undervalues e- 
ven death it (elf, the King of Ter- 
rours, can never be affrighted by 
the means of any mortal, how great 
{ ever, whoſe power can extend no 
further, fron the performance of 
his duty. But then for avoyding 
the other extreme of petnlancy 3 be- 
lieve it Firſt, that, if you could not 
avoyd it, yet it were much the ſafer 
excefs both for your flock, and for 
your ſe'f: for your flock, who muſt 
needs be lels prejudiced by being 
charged with fau.ts: they are not 
or of, or unſeaſonably, than by 

cing per:nitted 1n a total ignorance 
of ſuch as are unqueſtionably dan- 
gerous, 4 falſe alerm being ſometimes 
more 
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wore ſecure than none at 'all 3 and 
for your ſelf, your imprudences in 
this kiad being alleviated by many 
commendable ingredients, a zeal for 
God, and a conſcientious ſenſe of 
your duty, and @ good intention, 
and the preſervation of a vigilant 
and active Spirit, which 1s more 
frequently »ſeful ia your profeſſion 
than its reſtrart. But Secondly, 
for avcyding it, if you take care 
' & that neither your ſelf, nor the perſon 
concerned, be in a paſſion when you 
adviſe him, you will both find him 
more tractable, and your ſelf more 
ruleable, and more ſteady, in ob- 
ſerving the preſcriptions you have 
reſolved on before. And then for 
furniſhing you with ſuch rules of 
reſtraint of anger other ordinary 
books may be ſufficient 3 and there- 
fore1 forbear, 

X X. So alſo for your Conber- 
ſation, that it muſt be Sweet and 
Winning, may appear from the 
ſuppoſals already premiled, For, 
conſidering that the perſons , you 
have to deal with, are not as yet 

© {up- 
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ſuppoſed capable of reaſonz and 
your very preſcriptions themſelves, 
bluntly propoſed, are ſufficieot to 
make them averſe from hearkning 
to you, and ſo to fruſtrate your 
whole deſign by an unſcaſonable 
precipitation 3 you mult therefore 
firſt allurethem, not by the reaſons 
of the duties themſelves, but by 
that great good will you are to ſhew 
to them, whereby they may be in- 
duced, as Children are , upon ac+ 
count of their Parents, or other 
friends they are fond of, to believe 
that you would never adviſe them 
ſuch things if you were not very 
confident that they would effeQu- 
ally conduce to their good. Now 
to convince them of this your good 
will, you mult condeſcend to their 
Childiſh apprehenſfions as far as is 


lawfal, that is, you muſt ſhew It by 


a ſweet and willing readineſs to pro. 


mote that which themſelves con- X 
ceiveto be ſor their gocd where it 7 


may not prove really incon(ittent 
with it, by an avoyding all need!els 
occaſions of offending them , and 


by 
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by that means ſhewing an unwilling- 
neſs to impoſe any thing on them ro 
which they are averſe, without a 
great conviction of its being uſeful 
for their greater intereſts. But for 
this end you need not imitate them 
in all their aCtions; for that were 
not to reach them out of the ditch, 
but to fall in your ſelf for Company « 
But you muſt bear with their 1mper- 
tinencies, and (till ( as near as you 
can ) proportion their preſent duty 
to their preſent habitual abilities, 
not diſcouraging them 1n their fay- 
lings, but rather thence taking oc- 
caſion to ſtir them up to a greater 
future diligence 5 and have a care: 
of making them entertain harſh and 
unworthy notions of Religion : that 
it is a ſtate of life, melancholy and ſad, 
and a perpetnal valedi@ion to all joy 
and comfort > that it renders a man 
burdenſome to himſelf, and trouble- 
ſome to all the Society with whom he 
does comverſe3 that it is ſo wholly de- 
ſigned for future hopes as that it can 
have no portion in preſent enjoyments. 
Rather let them know by your 
G 2 doctiine 
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doctrine and behayijour, that it is not 
an exchange of joy for ſorrow, even 
in this life but of 1nferior, baſer, leſs 
ſolid and le[s laſting ones for ſuch s 
are incomparably more valuable and 
more ſecure 3 and that it is ſo far 
from diſturbing or embittering Socies 
ties as that, on the contrary, it obliget 
both to love and to be worthy to be 
beloved, to do all the good we canto 
all mankind, which muſt needs mutually 
endear them; and qualifie them for « 
wntual renunciation of their own wills 
in complyance with each other, and 
that indeed, not onely by way of com- 
plement. By all means theret. xe be 
cheartul before company, that you 
may not bring an 111 report upon the 
picalant land of Promiſe, like the 
murmuring {pies (þ) but take a 
ſpecial complacency in ſeeing others 


cheartul as well as your felt ( it was } 


Re-orded as a ſaying of our 84vz- 
our 10 the interpolared Goſpel ac- 
cording to the Nazarenes : Nungquan 
Lxti fitzs niſi Clin fratres in charitate 
v19eritis ) and do not willingly give 
any oftence to any,but where juſtice 


and 
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and their own greater intereſt res 
quire it 5 and even then, take care 
that their offence rather be, at their 
own guilt, than your way of admoni- 
tion, at lea(t beware that they may 
have no juſt reaſon to do ſo. But 
eſpecially rake care to behave your 
ſelf chearfully in your exerciſes of 
auſterity that they may underſtand 
that there are indeed other joyes 
belides thoſe of ſenſe, and that they 
are chiefly then to be expected 
when the mind is freeſt from world- 
ly folaces. But that which will be 
a ſpecial endearment of you to So- 
ciety, will be neither to ſpeak evil 
of any behind their backs your ſclf, 
nor to hearken to fuch as would 3 
to prevent ail quarrels bet)re your 
preſence, which will be ealter, cither 
by preventing the occalion or 1n- 
creaſe of paſſion, which will be allv 
ſo much eaſier if it be taken betore 
It grow unruleable 3 or by diverting 
the diſcourſe, or withdrawing one 
from the other 3 or, if they be al- 
ready fallen out, by endeavouring 
their reconciliation, and a goud un- 
G 3 der- 
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derſtanding among them for the fu. 
ture5 to be the common preſerva 
tive of peace among your flock, and 
the Arbitrator of their difference, 
Yet you muſt withall take heed tha 
this complyance be not prejudicial 
to that gravity and ſeriouſneſg 
which is neceſlary for preſerving 
that Sacred reſpe&t to your Dffite 
primarily, and to your Perſon in 
regard of your Office, which is ne- 
ceſJary for deterring many, even in 
a mute way, from their (ins, by vir- 
tue of thoſe unobliterated imprefſ1- 
ons of Conſcience and Modeſty, and 
that Qaviſh honour of virtue and 
ſhame of vice, which naturally ſeize 
on themoſt debauched perſons ima- 
gin2ble. And ſeeing that the whole 
reccmmendation of yeur Dodrine 


Is, as I ſaid before, in accommodati- k 


onto theſe Childiſh apprehenſions T 


4? 
J 


of the vulgar, reſolved into their 2 


eſteem of your perſon; you ought 
above all things to be tender of 
thoſe requiſites that are neceſſary 
eſther for acquiring this eſteem, or 
its preſervation, And this ſeeming 
con-, 
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contradition that ſeems to be be. 

wwixt this Complyance aad Awful- 

neſs may thus conveniently be re- 

conciled, if you obſerve, that your 

Complyance be in your Cenſares, but 

your Awfnlneſs in your PraGice 3 by 
being a mild Judge of other mens 
Ations, but a ſevere cenſurer of 
your own; condemning onely evil 
things in others, but the very aps» 
pearances of it in your ſelf ( as you 
muſt needs do if you wou'!d be ex- 
ewplary, and you muſt be exempla- 
ry if you would awe ) for in order 
to your own practice, you mult con- 
ſider, not onely the zature of the 
thing, but the Decorum of your per- 
ſon ( which, becauſe it is ſo necetla- 
ry for capacitating you for the dif- 
charge of your Calling, you muſt 
be obliged to obſerve under pain of 
Sin )(o that that may be lawful for 
a Leick, which cannot be fo for you. 
For your own perſons ſake therefore 
you are to forbear, not onely tuch 
things as are wwlawful in their own 
eature, but ſuch as are inexpedient 5 
not onely ſuch asare inexpedient, but 
G 4 ſuch 
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ſuch as are indecent 3 not onely ſuch ? 
as are indecewt for others, but ſuch ſecc 
as are ſo for you not onely ſuch a Cal 
are ſo, but ſuch as may appear ſo; ing 
not onely ſuch as may appear io on Þ0 
Juſt and reaſonable grounds, but ſuch I fee 
as may be thought ſo by others, and I de 
ſomay engage them in fin, though I no 
anjuſtly and unreaſonably. Nay, even th 
in things that were /awful for you, Fr 
it were well that, if they be anyſÞ ye 
thing light and trivial,as exerciſes & I tl 
recreations, or tell'ng of merry ſto. I 1s 
ries : that'they were either not done IÞ a1 


before the vulgar Laity ; or if they 
be, that they be managed with ſuch 
ſparingneſs and abſtemiouſneſs , that 
It may appear that they are rather 
uſed for their profit than their plee- 
fare, and therefore that you be nei- 
ther tedions nor eagerly concerned 1n 
them. But moſt of all you are to 
take careof jeaſting with the infe- 
rior Laity themſelves, who, as they 
are leſs capable of reaſon, and ſo 
more awed by theſe c:remonial di- } 
ſtances, are alſo more apt to deſpiſe 
you, when they ſee them tranſgreſ- 
ied by you, XX 1. Eut 
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X X I. But that which is the firſt 
ſecond and third requiſite for this 
Calling, as the Orator ſaid concern- 
ing Pronunciation in Rhetorick, 1s8 
boly and an exemplary Life. For 
ſeeing that the vulgar is thus to be 
decoyed to embrace your Doctrine, 
not for its Reaſon, but for the reſpe# 
they are firſt to entertain for ts 
Preacher 5 as you muſt maintain 
your own credit among them, that 
they may be ready to believe what 
is taught them by you, ſo you mult 
alſo let them underſtand that what 
you teach them is indeed believed 
by your ſelf, and they can have no 
realon to believe you do fo unleſs 
they ſee you practice it. For do 
not the ſame duties oblige, and the 
ſame menaces belong to you, as to 
them3 and cannot you ( even by 
your own confeſhon expect a more 
favourable hearing ( it you may 
not fear one more ſevere for the 
reaſons already mentioned ) and is 
Hell and Damnation the acknowledg- 
ed reward of thofe actions you are 
guilty of your felf? If you were 


fears 
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fearful that this were true, certain] 
you would not venture on them; 
if you be not, how is it credibl, 
that you do believe them ? If yy 
do not believe them your feif, hoy 
can you perſwade others to beliew 
them for your ſake, who are ( az 
ſaid before ) uncapable themlſelvg 
of judging of your ſolid Reaſon, 
How little ſolid ſoever this way of 
arguing be in it ſelf, yet aſſure your 
ſelf, it is that on which the prattice 
of the vulgar, to whoſe apprehenſ. 
ons you are to accommodate your 
ſelf inthis affair, are mainly ground: 
ed. I might have ſhewn you al{o 
further, what influence this would 
have in procuring the qualifications 
already mentioned, that belong to 
Morality. For Experiente ; you 


amuſt needs be better acquainted in 
dealing with other mens conditions, | 
when you had firſt tryed their weak} 


nefles in your ſelf. This would in- 
form you how tender a thing Cone 
frience is, and yet how tickliſh ; 
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how many mſunderſtandiogs it is | 


00xi0Us to, aad how it 1s iofluen- 


ced 
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ced by the difference of mens hn- 
nours and conſtitutions. And this 
muſt, at leaſt, make you tender and 
cautious in dealing with theme 
For Pzudence alſo, that being no- 
thing elſe but the impartiality where 
by right Reaſon is able to judge cons 
cerning circumſtances 5 and the re@1- 
tude of Reaſon conſiſting in the 1m- 
munity of the underſtanding from 
all prejudices, either intelle&ual or 
woral; holine(s of life contributing 
to this immunity, removing thoſe 
moral prejudices which are of grea- 
teſt concernment here, mult alſo be 
. conſiderably advantageous for ena- 
bling it to judge prudently. So allo 
for Courage and Confidence, how 
can he fear the faces of men who 
undervalues all that for which they 
= fancy themſelves ſo very terrible, 
even Death it ſelf with whatſoever 
{ aggravations 3 who has the encou- 
 ragement of glorious future hopes, 
* and preſent vilitations 5 who 1s ful- 
ly confident of the good will of 
God( from whom he receives them, 


when incurred in his Service ,) that 
his 
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his Tribulations ſhall be propor, 

oned to his abilities ; and according. 
ly that, if they be great, his Cal 
{olations ſhall be the more, which 
are {0 much valuable beyond then, 
that the ſevereſt Tribulations prow 
in the event the greateſt Bleſſings, u 
initling him to them ? Sv allo it 
has been already ſhewn how a [weet i 
and ſociable, yet grave and ſerious, |!Y*" 
behaviour is either the expreſs duty 


of Religion it elf, eſpecially that of wy 
a Clergieman, Or Aa neceſlary conſe. -w 
quence from that exceilent temper oo 
Religious exerciles are likely to rei 


bring its PraGitioners to. 
X XII. Now becauſe this SandGi- MY 
tie of life, as in you, muſt alſo be Pp 
Exemplarp, it will therefore be 
neceſlary that it have two qualifica- 
tions : that it be Excellent, and 1 
that it be Conſpicuous. For an 
Erample muſt be underſtood, in 
regard of them to whom it is pro- | 
pounded, to have the notion of a | 
Rule; and a Rule muſt be ableto | 
reCtifie the Actions that are to be | 
wicd by it 5 whica it cannot doit 
Either 
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6 ether there be any ebliquity in it ſelf, 
Br if its reditude be unknown to the 


party concerned in it. Its Excellency 


Woult be necef{ary in reſpect of the 


Unlgar, who are concerned to imi- 
tate it 5 and therefore muſt exceed 
the ſtrict duty of a Laick, for uſu- 
ally Learners do allow themſelves a 
liberty of falling ſhort of their Co- 
py, and therefore if ever the Laity 
do reach the ſeverity of their Pa- 
ſtor 3 either they muſt thence for- 
ward not make h's Practice their 
Precedent, or be incurious of a 
further progreſs. The former I have 
alieady intimated, how diſpropor- 
tionable1t is to their ordinary ap- 
prehenſions. And how dangerous 
the later is, every mans experience 
may inform him 3 that whileſt he 
growes negligent, he looſes what he 
has, as well as fails of the gains be 
might have made ; and beſides that 
1s never likely to reach to that per- 


# fection, at which, it is the duty. of a 


Laick, as well as a Clergieman , to 
aim. And you muſt remember 
with what ſayour they are likely to 
judge 
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judge their own having reacheg 
your example. Beſides, you ſhoul 
conſider that they will n»t meaſur, you ( 
their own perfeQtion by the mulii};ing 
tude of duties, but the excellenſ;py 
manner of pecforming them 3 aulſifl he © 
that they are all ſenſible ( of wha ,o. 

is truth whether they were ſo aff gons 
not ) that you are obliged to ſony poſt 
duties in which they are not an priv 
wayes concerned 3 and that there|ſ ty 
fore they diſcharging their own duſſ whe 
ties as well as you do yours, though the 
they be fewer, yet that they are «& 
qual with you. You muſt there 
fore ſo behave your ſelf as to neg 
leR no part of your duty : whether 
as to your gemeral, or your particular 
Calling; asa Chriſtian, or as a ClerM hc 
gieman, that may be ſubje& to thefl w 
obſervation of men ( for this kinds &} 
of PerfeFion 1s acknowledged poll $ 
ible by all Proteſtants ) and that, $ 
not onely in omitting no duty, but { 
In performing all the good that may { 
be expected from your Profeſſion. 

Otherwiſe how can you ( 3 )) felence j 

Blaſphemers with confuſion and (ſhame F 

wh.leit} 
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UE whileſt they may have any juſt oc- 
ue cſion of carping at you ? How can 
Ve you ( kJ) adorn your Profeſſion, and 
"bring even Infidels to an acknow- 
UF edgment of the glory of God by 
"US the excellency of your Converſati- 
on. Remember that theſe expreſ- 


Nl poſtles are ſet down as the duty of 
JW Private Chriſtians; and what ſeve- 
rity muſt then be neceſlary for them 
who are to be patteres, not onely to 
the World3 but alſo to thoſe who 
are to be their Precedents ? And be- 
ſides your greater duties, it will con- 
cern you to be punctual even 1n 
ſmall things 3 ia fulfilling your du- 
ty, and performing your promiſes, 
how frivolous foever the matter 
were; for this was it that gained 
the Phariſces ſuch a reputation of 
Sanfticy, and yet not blamed by our 
Saviour 3 bur their Hypecriſce in ob- 
| ſerving theſe minute things with a 

ſcrupulous ſeverity, but neglecting 
# the weightier matters of the Law 
$ without reluftancy. Put efpectally 
” it will concern you to be — 
an 


fons now mentioned from the A-- 


| XX1I!. 
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and ſevere in ſuch virtues as con | Flo 
cern 4 moral civil Converſation, and {eq 
in matters of worldly intereſt , fall cre! 
theſe are the peculiar objects of theſſ for 


Love, and conſequently of the jeu ſh tho 
louſic of the Vulgar , and theretore] in 
here you may expect to find theaf of 
molt ſeverely Critical. And if theſe] pl 
virtues be taken care of, you mayiſÞ '*"" 
expe to find them more tavourableſ #o 
in cenſuring vices of the Spirit; dey 
for this is that which ſo ingratiate anc 


the Muakers and other EntbuſcaſtlfÞ ( ? 


with them, whoſe other vices of unſ = 
charitable cenſorionſneſs, and Spiriſh #0 
tual pride,and Imperions dogmatizing ſ 


are {o far from being noted by them 
as that, when they gain Proſelytes it 
13 not upon rational accounts ( which} CO 
they diſclaim under the opprobri-Iſ 1u 
ous name of carnal reaſonings ) but tt 
by a recommendation of their Per-} V! 
ſons, upon account of their ſevere ti 
obſervation of ſecular Juſtice. h 
XX [TL]. But it is alſo further Þ 
necellary that this Exceliency be I 1 
conſpicuous. And this qualification, ® © 
though of Excellent uſe for your Y LE 
Fiock, | 

| 
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Flock, may prove of dangerous con» 
ſequence to your ſelf, if not dil- 
creetly managed. The uſe of it 
for the good of others appears from 
thoſe paſſages of Sciipture, where- 
in Chriſtians are called(1) the ſalt 
of the Earth, (' m) the City that is 
placed on 4 bill, and cannot be hid, 
pur pts (n) the Luminaries of the 
World, Co) not to be concealed wn- 
der buſhels, but placed in Candleſticks; 
and where they are commanded 
(p ) to let their light ſo ſhine before 
men, that they might ſee their good 
works, and glorifie their Father which 
** in Heaven many of which are 
ſpoken indeed to private Chriſtians 
as well as others 3 but eſpecially 
concern the Clergie, who are to be 
luminaries to the Commonalty as 
they are to the Gentile World. And 
upon this account ( the neceſlity of 
the Church requiring it } St. Pau! 


himſelf (q) becomes a fool ( It is 


his own expreſhon even in publith-. : 


ing the materials of his own prailc : 
the ſufferings, and miracles, nay the 
Revelations which were ſuch as 

H might 


(1) S.Ma 
V. 12. 
Matk. ix, 
$o., Luk. 
Ky, 24. 
(m) Mat. 
V. 14. 
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might not onely prefer him before 
the falſe Apoſtles, but equal him to 
the true ones themſelves. And moſt 
expreſly he perſwades them(r ) to 
provide for things honeſt, not onely be. 
fore God, but alſo before men. Ac. 
cordingly the Biſhops by the Ancient 
Canons were not to go any Where 
without the attendance of ſome of 
their Clergie that might be able to 
give Teſtimony of their behaviour 3 
and St. Ambroſe, ( s) that ſevere 
diſtributer of his time, prohibited 
none for coming to him at any time, 
though he ſuppoſed that perſons 
would not be fo unmannerly as to 
diſturb him unneceſarily when they 
ſaw him better employed , as St, 
Auguſtine witneſſes 3 and another 
Biſhop, in( t )Sozomen is mentioned 
to have kept open houſe that any 
might at any time ſurprize himif 


engaged in any indecent Action, Þ 
You muſt rot therefore think that Þ 
when our Saviour reproves the Pha- F 
riſees for- doing their AdGtions fo 


( # ) that they might be ſeen of men, \ 


and on the contrary ſeems to pre- 


{cribe 
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feribe ſuch a ſecrecy as that ( x ) the (Ib. v 


right hand may not know what the lefs * 
hand does, that it isin all caſes for- 
bidden that our good Actions be 
known, or that we are alwayes ob- 
liged to conceal them 5 but that it 
3s expedient that we conceal them 
whea their publication may not be 
peculiarly ſerviceable for the edifi- 
cation of others 5 not to publiſh 
them for any complacency we are 
to take in them our ſelves, but mere- 
ly for that Service to God for which 
we may be enabled by our Repura- 
tion among men. I confeſs the pub- 
lication of virtues is very difadvan- 
tageous in ſeveral regards for the 
perſon : partly becauſe Experience 
thewes that the heats of Religions 
Paſſions themſelves, as well as others, 
evaporate by being vented 3 partly 
becauſe it expoſes us more to the in- 
ipeCtion and Cenſures of men, which, 
whatever they be, may prove dan- 
gerous to us if they be intended by 
us. Forit is hard to intend them 
without ſome complacency and cor- 
cernedneſ; in them, which, whether 

H 2 it 
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it be for God's ſake or onr own, is 
alike dangerous. For if we be com 
cerned, then we muſt needs be diſ- 
conraged if they fall contrary to our 
expectations 3 or if they prove fa- 
vourable, it will be very hard to 
diſtinguiſh what is uſeful for the 
Service of God, and what onely 
gratifies our own humours1a the obs 
ze&t of our cemplacencies 5 which 
diftculty is by ſo much the more 
dangerous, 'inaſmuch as it 1s more 
Spiritual, and leſs caſily diſcernible, 
virtues either ſuppoſed or real being 
its moſt dapgerous temptation 3 
which is a deplorable caſe, to be 
at the expence of denying our 
ſelves, and ſuffering all the difficul- 
ties of materially virtuous Actions, 
and yet to looſethe reward of them 
by ſecking it unduly and prepoſte- 
roully. But on the other tide, the 
conveniences of having your Reſo- 
Jutions and ({eveial of your Actions 
known, are: that expoſing your 
ſelf hereby to publick, cenſure, you 
may, if irne,takethem for warnings 
and admonitions 5 1t faite, for tryals 
and 


— 
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and exerciſes of your Patience 3 
that you may therefore terrifie and 


awe your ſelf into agreater caution, 


when you remember {ov many Criti- 
cal eyes ready to oblerve your lap 


ſes3 that' you may avoyd many 
impertinent temptations which al! 


will be aſhamed to motion to a per- 


ſon unlikely to entertain them. 
And aflure your felf that it were 
much more beneficial for the edifi- 
cation ok your Flock, that you were 
Hypocritical thin Licentiozs 3 and 
that it is the ſafer extreme to e:r in 
proteſiing too muth than too little, 
as Jong as it does not appear that 
your Profcfiion is not real, For 


the Hypocrite onely periſhes him- 


ſelf, but may notwith(tanding ſave 
others though himſelf be Reprobate, 
as the Apoſtle does ( y ) imply, and 
he honours Religion cven 1n coun- 
rterfeiting it, which muſt needs alle- 


viate his condemnation. 


But the 


ſcandalous licentious perlon 15 like 
the Dragon in the Revelations,( & ) 
that involyes the very Stars 10' bis 
cwn ruine, or like him ip the Goſpel, 
who 
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who not onely breaks the Evangeli. 
cal preſcriptiuns himſelf, but alſo 
teaches others to do ſo too , who 
th:ugh he do it in the moſt frivolous 
inſtances, yet our Saviour himſelf 
threatens that he ſhould be the leaſt 
in the Kingdom of Heaven, that is, 
none at all, as it is uſually undere 
ſtood S. Matth. v. 19. though, tor 
my part, I had rather underſtand by 
the Kingdom of Heaven, the Goſpel- 
Nate ( for this leems to bethe noticn 
of it S. Metth. 111. 2. iv. 17+ $. 7. 
X1. II. Xllt. 24. 31-33. 41+ 44. 43 
47+ 52. XVIil.23. XX. 1. XX11. 2. XXV, 
1. and of the Kingdom of God S. 
Mztth. xii. 28. xxl. 43. Mark i. 15. 
Iv. 26. 3O. Luk. iv. 43. vii. 28, vui. 
I.X.9, I. x1. 20. Xiit. 18, 20, and 
accordingly the Goſpel ir {elf is cal- 
led the Goſpel of the Kingdom, and 
they who are intereſled in it, ihe 
Sons of the Kivgdom, upon ſeveral 
cecaſions) and' by the being laſt 
therein, the leaſt participation of its 
priviledges, according to which the 
meaning wlll be : that he who tea- 
ches men to deſpiſe the leaſt injun- 
Ctions 
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dons of the Goſpel ( who yet may 
ſtill own himſelf a Profeſſor of it, 
which cannot juſtly be pretended of 
him that teaches to deſpiſe the greas 
teſt ſhall cnjoy leaſt of the Guſpel 
priviledges, whether it be in a di- 
minution cf his reward, or a miti- 
gation of puniſhment, or in eujoy- 
ing exterior priviledges onely in op- 
polrtion to the interior. I have the 
rather mentioned theſe perſwaſions 
becauſe I verily believe the fear of 
being noted of Singularity and 
Þypocriſie & ecation does deter r 
many, not onely of the Laity, but 
the complying Clergie themſelves of 
our Church, from making an exteri- 
or profeſſion of what they do moſt 
conſcientiouſly prattice in private 3 
to whole conlideration I ſhall onely 
at preſent recommend that ſevere 


threatning of our Lord . that of 


them who are aſhamed of him before 
men he will alſo be aſhamed before his 
Father and his holy Angels, Now 
that you may accommodate theſe 
dificulties together, and fo let your 
other virtues appear, as that their 

ap* 
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appearance may not prove prejudi. 
cial to your modeſty 3 you muſt 
take heed that that publick applauſe 
do not provoke you to think better 
of your ſelf than you really defervs 
which you may have reaſon to a. 
voyd, if you remember ; that what- 
ever men think of you, yet you ar: 
really no greater than God knowes you 
to be, and that by this meaſure you 
muſt expect your reward ; that men 
are fallible in their judgments, judg- 
Ing according to Fondneſs, or Aﬀe 
ion, or Charity, which will not one- 
ly provoke, but oblige, them to 
Judge well when they find no reaſon 
to the contrary, though indeed 
there bez by which means good 
men themſelves may be miſtaken in 
Judging too favourably of you , and 
that commendably, 18 reference to 
themſelves 3 and in their Informa- 
tions, knowing nothing but the bare 
aCtion, but not the intention from 
whence all its morality is moſt pro- 
perly, and moſt ſecurely, eſtimable. 
Be ſure therefore that this ſhewing 
your works to others be ike the 


( a )Cloud | 
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(4)C loud in the Wilderneſs, 
on the one ſide enlightned the 1/rag- 
les, but on the other darkned the 


ter © Feyptians. So let their excellencies 
v6 | appear outwardly, that they may 
a- Þ ſtir up your Spectators to the praiſe 
at- of God, and the emulation of your 


Example, as that, at the ſame time, 
onely their Imperfeftions may aps» 
pear inwardly to your ſelf, which 
may proftrate you to as low a Hu- 
miliation. Beſides, it were well that 
belides what they knew, you would 
relerve ſome greater Excellencie 
unknown, for which you might one- 
ly have regard to God, who ſees 1n 
ſecret what he will openly reward. 
For it you can do any Excellent 
ation for which you can have no 
motive or deſign in this World, then 
it will be clear that, even in thoſe 
whereby you may gain ſecular ap- 
plauſe, yet that is not your either 
onely, or ultimate, motive. And in 
general, where you find their com 
mendations exceed your merits, let 
it ſtir you up to a virtwons ſhame of 


being le(s worthy thao you ſeeve. 
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XXIV. But that without whis 
all theſe qualifications will not ſuf 
fice, if ſeparated from it, and with 
out which you cannot prudenth 
venture on ſuch a dangerous Cl, 
ling, is a Reſolution of perſiſting 
inthem all firmly and unmoveaby 
for the future, For this is the pry 
dent conſideration of the builder { 
much commended by our Saviow 
( and you muſt remember that the 
Analogie holds very well in the 
Clerical Calling, for as hio.ſelf | 
called an ArchiteF, 1 Cer. iii. 10. { 
his employment is called Edification 
not onely there, but alſo Rom. xy, 
20, Gal. 11. 18. 2 Cor. x.8. x1. 19 
XI11. 10, Eph. il. 20. 21. iv. I. 12. 
that built his houſe upon a Rock :+ 
againſt which neither the rainy Tor: 
Tent, nor the violent Rivers, nor th 
Tempeſtuous Winds, were able tc 
prevail. S. Adatth. vii. 24. 25. For 
you muſt remember that not to main 
#4in your building is as great an In- 
conſideration as wot to finiſh it 
though indeed, final Perſeverance 
being the onely ——— 

en1s 
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this building, it cannot be finiſhed if 


hich 
laf it be not maintained. You muſt 
I therefore beſides the former quali- 
Ci fications, which are requiſite to this 
Gn Ypurpcle, remember thar the Calling, 
ab} 102 arc undertaking, will oblige you- 
"For your life, and therefore your 


s choice, if imprudently made, will 
a} 12erefore be of worſe conſequence, 
th, becauſe it is irrevocable 3 fo thar 
11, your chief care muſt be to foreſee 
ef whether you be able to perſevere 
< afterwards io maintaining what you 


; have begun, and that for your whole 
"Wife. And for this end you'mult 
conſider your qualifications them- 
ſelves : whether they have appeared 
F onely in ſingle As or in Habits 3 or 
if 1n Habits, whether they be zewly 
acquired or ſtrongly confirmed and 
rooted by cyſtome 3 for you cannot 
truſt any oh Habits for their du- 
ration for fo long a time. - Relides 
you muſt coniider whether your 
Temper be fickle, or ſtable : it it be 
fickle, you can truſt no Habits them- 
ſelves longer than you perſevere in 
the ſame humour, or til] they my 
@- 
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ort! 


decay gradually according to thi, you 
method of their acquiſition. TheLgtic 


alſo you mult conlider the diffel;ngin! 
ties you may have occalion to caffff gpir 
fli& with, which if they be {5 thing 
thoſe you have already dealt wit, the 
or equal, you may hope to perſeveſh Cov 
but if greater, you cannot concluſeratic 


that, becauſe your Habits have ber 
ſo confirmed as not to yield to {1 
ler difficulties, therefore they woull 
be able to hold out in greater tt 
als. And for thoſe you mult rolifch : 
onely foreſee ſuch as you are likehſer c 
to encounter at your firſt entranehic 
upon this holy Calling, but ſuch ſour 
you may probably meet with 1n they tc 
courſe of your whole life, but (tilhf x 
with regard to the proficiencie you 
may make in confirming thoſe Ha 
bits you have againſt the time youſy 
may have occaſion to meet them in, 
if you be nat deficient to your (elf. 
Nor would I have you think that 
I herein make your ſuture hopes of 
thegrace of Gd a Cypher, in requi- 
ring you to foreſee all future difft- Yþ 
cultics, and to meaſure chem by 


Pros 
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zoportion to your preſent ſtrengths 5 
: you ſee I do not deny the ne- 
* Sffitic of the grace of God for 
Singing you to this excellent frame 
Spirit I have been hitherto def. 
bing 3 nor all ſuch hopes of Grace 
xr the future as may be grounded 
Yn Covenant-conditions, your coos 
rationand improvement of what 
Wou have at preſent 5 ſo that the 
nely Grace whoſe hopes I have 
lEcmed to exclude, is that which is 
Extraordinary and uncovecnanted , 
ich as isall that which is neceſlary 
Mor overcoming thoſe difficulties , 
*Shich you have voluntarily incurred 
UWour (elf, and which were not like- 
"Sy to befall you in an ordinary courſe 
f Providence, nor are brought upon 
'Wou by an extraordinary. But as 
Wor other difficulties, which canzot 
We foreſeen, but are merely caſual in 
relpeCt of ſecond canſes 3 you need 
not be ſo anxious, but Jeave them 
confidently to that Provideace 
which has prohibited your caretul- 
nels for them 3 and do not fear your 
| being difappointed in ſuch depen- 
dences 


| 4 Co) 
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* L. 
dences as are not r«ſþ and imprudeny} God 


as long as you are otherwiſe carefiff ye p 
of performing thoſe dties on whidff ghic 
your title to theſe promiſes does &&fj 54Qcl 
pend. dina! 

XXV. If you be already engapeiff ,yac 
in Orders, as this diſcourſe ſuppolafff ;,.9 1 
you not to be, you may be temptel 
to think all that has hitherto bee 
faid digreſſive and unſealonable. 
But you will find no reaſun to doh 
after a little recolletion. For a, 
if you be not, there will be no & 


he 
caſion for fuch a ſurmiſe 3 ſo if 'yau w” 
be, yet it will be nſeful to you, i ;þ 


not as a warning to ſhew you whit © 
you are to do, yet at leaſt as an m8 ;h 
formation, both what you ought to 4x 
have done before, and what youſſi x} 
ought therefore to be penitent for, 5 
if yuu hitherto have negleed it + 
and upon what you are to lay out ; 
your whole endeavours for the fu | 
ture. But, to proceed , ſuppoſing #8 + 
now that you are the perſon I have 

been hitherto deſcribing, you cannot 

ſtand in need of any particular 

Rules3 for if you be thus called by 

God 
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*" 1 God you ſhall be tavght by bim in 
"ALY the performance of the duty to 
bidf which he has called you { [mean this 
& Teaching as well as the Call in an or- 
dinary Providential ſenſe, which is 
that wherein the Prophelies concern- 
ing it are verified under the Goſpel) 
for both this Prudence and other abi- 
litier will be able to guide, and this 
piety to ſuggeſt, what is fit to be 
done upon all particular exigencies 3 
and as thoſe themſelves are gifts of 
the Spirit , ſo their improvement 
will intitle you to greater, ſo that 
l'F their direCtion and influence is rather 
, to be imputed to God than man, 
) 
| 


though it be true, that now by vir- 
tue of the Evangelical Covenant 
they are uſually conferred in the uſe 
& of ordinary means,and this reaching 
particylar circumſtances muſt needs 
make all rules unneceſſary. If you 
do not underſtand this coherence, 
you may more clearly by this chain 
of principles: Firſt, the Providen- 
tial teaching and dire&ion of God is 
that of right reaſon,ſo that they that 
aie led by it are led by God 3 Se- 
 condly, 
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condly, that we may be led by right 
reaſon two things are mreceſ/ary, and 
theſe two are perfetly ſufficient ; 
Firſt, that the rational faculties be 
retifhed 3 and Secondly, that th 
lower appetite and other executive 
facultics be in a ready diſpoſition of 
being obedient to reaſon, And 
both theſe muſt needs have be 
ſuppoſed in the qualifications noy 
mentioned. For the rectifying of 
the rational faculty does require 
onely : that nothing be taken for 
granted precariouſly, and that the 
underſtanding be nut diverted from 
its ordinary natural cuurſe of exa 
mining things to the full 3 for it 1 
from the fir{t principles of reaſon 
impoſſible that the underſtanding 
taking no principles for granted but 
ſuch as deſerve to be ſo, and pro- 
ceeding orderly in dedicing conſe- 
quences from them, ſhould be milſta- 
ken. I do not mean that the une 
derſ{tanding proceeding thus 1s al- 
wayes infallible as to the zature of 
th: thing, b:caule it may miſtake 


loime principles for {cif-evident that F 


are 
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tre not ſo, merely upon an account 
of that natural dulneſs it contracts 
from the body 3 but it is ulwayes 
iofallible as a rule of Morality, that 
is, the lower 7 aculties conforming to it 
can never be guilty of 'any Immorali- 
ty, becauſe the error, if any be, mult 
needs be invincible, and ſo incalpable. 
And upon this account God, who 
does not undertake, nor is concern- 
ed, to dirett the underſtanding any 
further thav it is neceſlary for the 
ſaving of the peifon, cannot be rea- 
ſonably conceived to have any other 
Infallibility in his deſign than this 


moral one, at leaſt, is not obliged 


| to haye it. Now for the reGtitying 
| © 


of the rational faculties you are 
Firſt ſupp.ſed to have uſed mearis 
for informiog it by your {Kill in thoſe 
ſeveral Studies which have been hi- 
tnerto adviſed 5 you are Secondly, 
diſlwaded and prevented from im- 
bibing any prejuCices, or any Cor- 
rupt aftections for one parry by 
your immediate recourſe to the O- 
riginals theinſelves 3 you are Thir ds 
ly, adviſed for the wot accurate jin- 

F230 | prove 


| clear and advantageous method of 
. reaſoning 3 and Foxrtbly, in the uſe 
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provement of your judgment in 4 


of all theſe means you have been thir 
ſhewn how you way in an ordinary the 
way be confident of the aſliſtance mat 


of Divine Providence in ſuch caſes | ©** 
as you cannot ſecure your ſelf in by the 
your moral diligence : whether for Þ| b7* 
removing ſuch prejudices as you of, 
c:uld otherwiſe hardly diſcover to ob| 
beſo 5 or by -Providential placing tha 
you in ſuch circumſtances wherein (6 
thoſe reaſons may offer themlelves rhe 
to your ccgnizance which you could te 
otherwiſe never have diſcovered; iſ * 
or by capacitating your judgment a 
for a more equal cenſure concerning n 


them 5 whether by improving your 
natural capacity to a more than or- ( 
dinary perſpicuity 3 or by rendring 
intelleCtual objets more intelligible of 
by your greater experience, and f- 


m1liarity, and fixation of your mind "y 
upon them 5 or by fitting thein to G 
ſuch times when your judgment j 
may be leſs diſtracted, and cotſe- l 


guently more quick atid apprehen- 
| live, 


XUM 


—. 
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ſive 5 and by giving his holy Spiric 
by virtue of which they are to be 
diſcerned. Now when all theſe 


6 things are thus ſecured , certainly 
y | fberecannort be more probable hu- 
+ | mane means thought on for finding 
, © even the truth it ſelf, and therefore 
y the rational faculties muſt have the 
» | greateſt ſecurity they are capable 


of, and to greater they cannot be 
obliged. And then, conſidering 
that natural reaſon thus purified is 
(b ) the candle of the Lord, and that 
the Spirit which may thus be expe- 
fed is the ( & ) Spirit that leadeth 
into all trath, and the ( d ) Divine 
wGion that teacher all things 3 1 do 
not {ce why ic may not be ſaid as 
truly here as ic was falfely ſaid of 
(e ) Herod , that the judgment of 
Reaſon thus rectified is mot the voice 
of man, but of God. And then for 
the ſecond thing required to this 
rectitude of Reaſon, the ſubjeCtion 
ot the lower Appetite to the ſupe- 
rior part of the Soul thus rectified, 
that is the whole deſign of a gooy 
life, a qualification alceady ſuffici- 

'S early 
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(b)Prov, 
XX, 27. 
(c) Joh. 


XVi. 13. 
(4)1afok, 


11. 20.27» 
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ently recommended, which there. 
fore needs not to be turther ſpoken 
of at preſent, 

XX VI. So that, it you be already 
Ordained, you ſee, that accordingto 
theſe principles, your main duty 
will be, either ſeriouſly to ſet your 
ſelf to the acquiring theſe qualifics 
tions, if you have hitherto neglected 
them; or, if you have not, to tk 
acare of keeping your Garment that 
none may ſec your ſhame, and reteining 
your firſt love { the very warnings of 
our Saviour himſelf to thoſe of 
your profeſſion Rev. iii. 18, 11. +) 
ro perſevere. in thoſe excellent dil- 
poſitions that you haye ſo happily 
begun, and from thence to deduce 
Rules for your fojlowing prafices, 
For rendring theſe requitites a little 
more uſeful, 1 ſhall cnely add two 
things more, and ſo put an end to 
your preſent diſtu1bance, The firſt 


{ball be concerning the manner «+ 


ther cf acquiring, or exerciſing tcl 
gifts, eſpecially relating to practice, 
that may be moſt beneficial both to 


your (elf, and the publick ; rt! « {| 
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cond concerning the manner of dea- 
ling with your Parilhtoners that may 
make them capable of your Inſtiu- 
tions. Concerning the former, it 
has been already 1atimated beture, 


ity F that the molt proper way of per- 
us ſyading wankind 1s firſt to allure | 
Y them to the performance of actions 


materially virtnous,and by a tiequent 
repetition of them to beget av eaſe- 
neſs and delight, and a rooted habit, 
which, when acquired, and that 
averſeneſ and ſenſuality, which be- 
fore had rendred men uncapable of 
good counſels, being removed, you 
may then .propound your realcns 
with ſucceſs, and reCtifie their in- 
rentions, and render them formally 
virtuous, That therefore which 
will moſt concern you for the Pub-+ 
lick as well as your own Soul, is, the 
rectifying your intention. Secing 
therefore right intention is to be 
'S meaſured from the due cnd, yuu 
BY mult take care thar all your Religi- 
uus aftions in general be deſigned 
with an intention fo habitual and 
| deeply rooted, as that all particutar 
T2 COcs$ 
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- vice and pleaſing of God, you muſt 
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ories may, according to the degree 
of deliberation they proceed from, 
partake of the ſame either virtualh 
ard interpretatively.or explicitely and 
particularly. Now the proper end 
of Religious ations being the ſer 


take care that they be performed 
with that defign which you know 


to be mcſt pleaſing to him : and _ 
that is the doing them purpoſe] q 
for his ſake 3 and that they _—_ (4 ; 
dcne you may beſt ſatisfie your elf F 
by examining whether they proceed || * | 
from a principle of Divine love, - 
Exerciſe your ſeif therefore daily | * 
to bring your ſelf to this habitual | © 
ſenſe of the Divine love, which will 4 
even in this life abundantly recom- FN 
pence the pains you may beatin | 
acquiring it, For bcthinreſpeft of N - 
gour ſelf and of your Flock you ſhall 

find it advantageous. To your ſelf 


the advantages will be : that by 
this means you ſhall beſt ſecure the 
reward of your virtuous .aGtions , 
when you do not onely perform 
them, but perform them upon a vir- 
tuous 


_ 5 —w Y-SH eo » 
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tnous motive 3 that by this means 
your duty ſhall become, not a tak, 
but, a real pleaſure, proceeding from 
ſuch a plealiog and endearing prin- 
ciple 3 and having the omnipotence 
and good will of God to ſecare you 
from the fears of diſappointment 
when your defires are reaſonable 3 
and as a ſure refuge and SanGuary ro 
have recourſe to, when they are noti 
and that you will nut be ſubjett to 
the ſlavery of ſuch deſires then.» 
ſelves, which are the Ocrigina's « f 
all miſery even in this lifes and your 
performance of 'your duty wi!l be 
more univerſal 5 not cnely in things 
agreeing with your humour, but e- 
yen in thoſe which are moſt contra- 
difory toit, which will be ſo much 
the more acceptable to, God by haw 
much it is Jeſs ſo.to our ſelves. Be- 
ſides, it were well that you would 
endeavour to render your love as 
rational as you can, and as little de- 
pendent on the paſſions of the lower 
appetites; for by this means your 
tranquillity will be continual, ard 
not depend on the viciſlitudes of 
I 4 hu» 
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humours 3 ſeeing , if you be led 
onely by reaſon, that being alwaye, 
true, muſt conſequently be a}wayes 
ſeaſonable 5 and that the realy I nit! 
whereby you judge con erning your || whic 
own condition weie rather ground. mull 
ed on your Ations than yuur Ab B ry \ 
fections, ſo as never to think better Þf (elf 
of your felf when you find your {þ you! 
affettjons warm, if your actions are | Rul 
rot correſpondent 5 per the worſe, |þ 1 
when your afte&ions Flagg, your ff few 
actions ſtil] continuing contormable, || dic 
This rational redifying of your in» fþ cur 
tention would ſtill oblige you to Þ ig 
keep an habitual attention and || vic 
watchfulneſs over ' your a&ions, and |} nu 
yet would make attention it ſelf & w: 
leſs neceflary by being habitual, and | w: 
make ir leſs affeted. It would | cc 
make it [eſs neceſſary, becauſe vir- ol 
tuous habits, as well as vitions, would | 3 
breed a facility and inclination to i al 
virtuous ations even antecedently to & 1 
deliberation. It would make it leſs | ©c 
afeacd, becauſe Pjety wculd appear 

in ſuch aftions where 2ffeQation || ( 
could not take place , as well as 

whec 
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where it might ( for indeliberate 
ations are not capable of affetati- 
yes  op)and becauſe it would make an u- 
ſin F niformity in al! ations of your life, 
our E which were remarkable. Which 
1d. muſt needs make your life exempla- 
I fry with more advantage to your 
& } ſelf, as well as to the vulgar: f0 
ur Þ pour ſelf , becauſe obſerving of 
re Rules could not be practiced but in 
e | ations deliberate , which are but 
r # few, and muſt be handled more te- 

dicuſly 5 whereas this way of (c- 
» £ curing aGts by habits and habitually- 
| right intentions, would at once pro- 
| 


vide for al!, by diminiſhing their 
nimber, and by direQing ſuch az 
would remain: tothe multitude ; 
who by this means mult better be 
convinced of the truth and ſincerity 
of their Paſtor , when their moſt 
accurate inſpeQion could difcern no 
affeQation, and that by all appeas 
rances it ſeemed real, not hypocriti- 
cal. 

XXVII. For . managing pour 
Cure it were well- that you wou'd 
conſtantly alloc ſome time daily 
from 
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from your Studies for viſiting them, 

when you ſhall think them beſt a 
lealure. And becauſe the parti. 

he cular perſons may be more than you 
may be able to deal with in an ordi- 

nary way, therefore for their ordina- 

ry Cure you ſhuyld firſt win P& 

rents and Paſlters of Families to 

a ſenſe of Piety, which being once 
performed, you may then eaſily in- 

duce _ to a care of the 

Souls of their ( f ) Children 

4} Mg and Servauts, by ſhewing 
all Eccleſiaſtical them how their Religion 


perſons : Item, would conduce to their ves 
T bat every Po» | 

Iy-day rþzoughout the year, when thep babe 
no Sermon, thep \bal! immediately after tbe Goſ- 
pels opeznlp and plainly recite to their PariÞioners 
in tbe Pulpit , the Pater Noſter, the Credo, ano 
the Ten Commandments in Gnglitþ , ts the intent 
tbat the Prople map learn the ſame by beart, Ex» 
bozting all Parents and Poubolders to teach their 
Childzen and Serbants the ſafe as thep are botund 
by the Law of God,and in Conſcience to do, 1njunR: 
by K. Edward vi. inthe Colle&. sforelaid p. 23. In- 
Jung. by Q._Elizabech A. 1559. p. 69 ib, lem, 
whether they havecharged Fathers and Wothers, 
WPatiers aad Gobernours of Pouth, to bring them 
up in ſome birtuous udp oz ,orcupation, Armcl. of 
Viſication by Archb, Crzanm, under Eow. bi. p. 25. 


þ 
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ry ſecular intereſt (that hereby their 
Servants would prove wore faith- 
fal, and their Childzen more obedi- 
ext and comfortable to them } that 
therefore they ſhould k-ep up their 
Family- Duties conſtantly: their Aor- 
wing and Evening Prayers 3 that oc- 
caliunally they would inſtil] an 1n- 
ſtruQion in their duties, by having 
ſome good book read to them all, 
eſpecially the Whole duty of Han, 
according to the methud of the 
Partitions therein preſcribed, every 
Sunday one 5 that they would, by 
your advice preſcribe ſome 


feleft ( g Jpaiſages of Scrip- 
ture firted for their praCti- 
cal uſe, to be gotten by heart 
by them 3 to inſtru them, 
as they find them capable, 
in the - Art of Holy Medi- 
tation and mental Prayer 5 
to ſtir them up to a frequent 
Communion , and to deſire 
your Advice upon occaſion 
of any important ſcruple, 
whether in order to the Sa» 
crament, or upon any other 


OC- 


(g) This was en- 
joyned on -all 
Teachers of 
Children : 4t. 
Item, That thep 
fpall accuſtome 
their Aacholars 
reberemtly fo 
learn ſuch ſen- 
tences of Þcrip* 
ture as (þaſl be 
moſt expedient 
to induce them 
to all godlineſs, 
Injun&. by M- 
Eliz 1559-P-78- 
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oecalion; and to influence them all 
by their word, and example, and ex. 
hortation, and peculiar encouragement, 
Then endeavour what you can, tg 
aboliſh the JNurſerics vf vice and 
publick Debuchery, not by im, 
ploring the Magiſtrates aſſiſtance 
( that becomes ſecular perſons ra- 
ther than your ſelf, and would be 
apt to harden the hearts of the pet- 
fons concerned @again{t you 3 when 
they ſhould find your exho: tations 
backed with nao better arguments ) 
but by perſwalions 5 partly by dil- 
fwading the multitude of ſuch Cal- 
lings as are interefled in mens vices, 
(ſuch are Taverns and Ale-houles, 
eſpecially the molt debauched of 
them ) to give over that kind cf 
Calling, and betake themſelve;3 to 
ſomething more profitable for the 
Commenwealth, and more fecure for 
their own Souls, Concerning this 
you may make uſe of the advice and 
aſſiſtance of your more able Pariſh- 
1oners, who may be beſt experten- 
ced in the commodities of the Coun- 
crey, and may be able to employ 
then 


LETTER I. 


all I them even in raiſing new advantage - 


ous Arts of Trading, if it be neceſ- 
fary. Bnt for thoſe Trades that are 
diretly unlawful, if they be not a» 
ble to undertake any other, it were 
better that they were maintained on 
the publick Cha1ity than that they 
ſhould be ſuffered to return to their 
former employments. You may ſee 
for this St. Cyprians Epiſtle ad Eu- 
cratinm L.1j. Ep. 10..So alſo it were 
well that Yhoſe Taverns and Ale- 
houſes, which might be permitted 
after the detraftion ct their ſupec- 
fluous number, were confined to Inns 
who by their paucity might gain 
ſufficiently and virtnouſly a conveni- 
ent maintenance. And to this pur- 
poſe you might perſwade them to 
keep [mall Dzink, that none may 
be neceſſitated to uſe their firong 3 
and to take care of either temptixg 
or permitting any to drink beyond 
their meaſure, as they would tender 
the ſecurity of their cwn Souls from 
2 participation cf their Sins. Then 
It were well, in the next place, that 
you frequented the Schools, if 
there 


(h ) 41s Item X 
Tbat all Tea- 
chers of Chil- 
dzen (ball fiir 8 
mobe them to a 
lobe and due ire+ 
berence of Go0g 
true Religton , 
now trulp fet 
foztb by pubiick 
Autbozity, In» 
junR. by Maeen 
Elizabeth 1559. 
Pp. 78 


Er quoties hibe- 
bitur facra Cone 
clo, eos vel emit=- 
fent, vel dedue 
cext as templum, 
ut ſtatim a tene- 
TIS incipiant er ue 
dirt ad pietatem 
&c. Lib. Quo- 
rund, Canon, An. 
1571. P. 240. & 
Can, !xxi1x, Ang 
1603, 


R ft. 


there be any, and according to the 
Authority the Law allowes the 
Clergie inſuch caſes, examined the 
care and method of their Maſtery, 
and eſpecially to take care. of a me. 
thod of inſtilling Piety igto their 


Children, which their 
Maſters may practice them 
in; or, if their Maſters be 
pegligent, you ſhould allure 
and encourage them your 
ſelf. Do not @ſpiſe this 
mean employment 5 for both 
you will find them more ca- 
pable of virtue than ſuch 
as are confirmed in vitions 
habits , by a more inflexible 
age, and longer cultome ; 
and by this means you may 
more eaſily ſecure the hopes 
of the next Generation , 
which you may live your 
ſelf to fre grown up accore 
ding to your own deſire, 
Then for giving them more 
particuiar preſcriptions you 
ſhould ſtir them up to a 
particular Confeſſion of 

their 


the 
the 


the 


LETTERL 
their Sigs and Temptations, accot- 


ding as our Mother the(3) (; )church of Eng- 
land viſit. : 
fick Can. xiii. An, 


church of Englandand ( k ) 


Ireland approves it, but to 1g. 


give them no formal Abſo- (& ) Ibid. 


lution 1111 a long experience xix- lxiv, 


has let you underſtand their ſfabili- 
jy in keeping their Reſolutions, which 
will both keep them careful in their 
daily praQtices, when as yet they are 
uncertain of their condition 3 and 
will come with wore comfort, either 
in a time of Spiritual dejefFion, or 
the hour of Death, when they (hall 
find that you are neither precipitaut 
nor favorable in judging concerning 
them 53 helides that their pardon be- 
fore God in order to the Sacrament 
will be never the leſs valid becauſe. 
you do not aſſure them of it, And, 
in doing this it were well that, with 
advice of your Ordinary, you would 


retrive the Canon of this Church of 


(1 ) Ireland tor tolling your Pariſ 
Bell the Evening before the Eucharijt, 
and waiting for ſuch tn the Church as 
are deſirous to Confeſs themſelves, er 
aih your Gboſily counſel, wuhall 

Ware 


I27 


of the 


& Can; 


(1)Can, 
X 1K, 


EIT. conn 
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warning them of thoſe crimes whig 

you are aot vbliged to conceal, that 

they may not think themſelves bs 

trayed under pretence of Religion, 

Beſides, you ſhould be ready to take 

all occaſions of Peoples ſerionſneſ; 

and melancholy, whether tor Temps 

ral diſcontents, or for fear of Death, 

and upon ſuch occaſions to warn the 

SpeFators to beware of deferring 

the care of their Souls to ſuch ex- 

gencies, who will then. moſt proba 

bly be affe&ed, and fo to behave 

your ſelf to the perſon principally 

concerned as that the ſtanders by 

may underſtand the grourd of hi 

comfort to be rather his paſ# life than 

any indicatiozs he can give of hi 

preſent penitence. And upon occa 

fron of your viſitation of Gck per- 

ſoos, you ſhould remember what 

the Rubrick of the Office 

mm --r hd yo requi;es you fo put them 

p. 19, the Articl, of that are rich in mind of lay: 

vir, by Ach", 7778 up 4 good foundation for 

Cr-rnmer P. 70. In- : A p 

jun. by ©, Eliz the time to come 1 1m. vi. 

An.1559 D. 28. Pp. 17.18, r9. of ſhewiag their 
74 Arricl. of viſt ES U , 

tar. An. 1533, þ. gatituce to God who has 

179, bleicd 


XUM 


_ LETTER I. 
bleſſed them by paying him an ac- 


knowledgment out of their gains3 
and ſhewing therhſelves not to be 
Proprietors but faithful Stewards, ef(> 
pecially if the Riches be juſtly got- 
ten; otherwiſe you muſt retuſe 
their very Oblatiovs, till they have 
firſt made ſatisfauttion ro the perſons 
mjured by them. But what 1s juſt- 
ly getten, and may be lawfully ac- 
cepted, it were better beſtowed in 
a confiderab'e ſumme (for houſes of 


CorreFion for maintaining idle Vaga- 


bonds, and raiſing them to do ſome- | 


thing profitable ſar a livehhood 3 for 
educating and raiſing neceſſitons per- 
ſons to an honeſt Calling 5, for helping 
thoſe who arereclaimed from a ſcan- 
dalous courſe ;, for all thoſe good 
bſes, which in the Primitive Church 
were ſupplyed out of the common 
Treaſures of the Church ) than in 
tranſient Almes, Many other things 
might have been added, but that, 
you may Remember, I d:d not pro- 
miſe you an enumeration os ail par- 
ticulars of this kind. Ovely theſe 
ſeem moze neceſſary fur reducing 
Vour 
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your People to a ruleable Temper, 
without which your other care will 
not be ſo ſignificant. I hope you 
w1ll excuſe the freedom | have ta- 
ken 5 for my own part I thought [ 
could not have diſcharged the duty 
of a faithful friend , if I had not 
done ſo, Otherwiſe I have been 
ſo far from impoſing on you, that [ 
have rot adviſed any thing, which 
either 1s not evident, or has not its 
reaſon inhnuated with it in the body 
of my diſcourſe 53 and ſo may freely 
be judged of either by your ſelf, or 
any other whom you ſhall] make uſe 
of either for its Corretion or Im- 
provement. Whatever the eveiit 
may prore, aſſure your ſelf, it was 
undertaken with a gocd intention, 


by 


Tour aſſured well-wiſher, eſpecially 
in ſuch Chriſtian Services, 


H. D. 


Ad Num 


SPODE DOSSD 


Ad Num. XII. X11HT. 


Ecanſe I have there ſhewe 
the neceſſity of ſtudying 
the Fathers of the firſt 
and pure(t Centuries, as 
a qualification for the ſuſception of 
Orders5 it has been by ſome friends, 
that peruſed it, conceived convenient 
for the InſtruFion of Novices, for 
whoſe uſe this Advice was principally 
calculated and deſigned, that IT ſhould 
adjoys a Catalogue of the Chriſtian 
Authors and writings, ſuch as are ge- 
zine, during that Period, till the 
Converſion of Conſtantine to Chri- 
ſtranity , together with good Editions 
where they might find and furniſh 
themſelves with them. IT was ſoon 
ſatisfied of the reaſonableneſs of this 
requeſt, and have accordingly endea- 
voured its performance, wherein if I 
may ſeem decretory in reſolving poſts 
tively ſome things controverted among 
2 learn- 
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learned men, without producing my 
reaſons 3 T deſire that it may be re- 
membred thas my deſign was not to 
prejudicate againſt hilful diſſenters, 
but to adviſe ſuch as were unskjlful 
and that even in regard of them, the 
reaſon why 1 do not produce my rea» 
ſons is not that, by concealment of my 
evidence, T might oblige them to de- 
pend on my Authority, but partly to 
avoyd prolixity, and partly becauſe 1 
do not conceive ſuch unshilful Readers 
competent Judges of them, and part- 
ly becauſe ſuch as arc, may conſult 
many others who have undertakes it 
profeſſedly 5 and that, though the rea- 
ſons be not produced, zet the degree of 
aſſent, whether certain, or doubtful, 
or probable, is warned, which was the 
moſt cautions way Iconld imagine of 
dealing with (uch perſons , eſpecially 
theſe things themſelves mot being deli- 
vered from my own privale ſenſe, but 
of ſuch as have moſt learnedly and 
it1partially managed this ſubje®. T 
do not intend as much as to mention 
ſuch Authors or writings which T con- 
ecive undeſcrued'y jo pretend to my 


pre- 
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preſcribed Period ( what my thoughts 
are comcerning ſuch may be ſufficiently 
concluded from my not mentioning 
them ) nor ta explode ſuch works as 
are falſly inſcribed to 1he particular 
perſons whoſe names they bear, if up» 
on other regards they may ſeem genuine 
78 reſpe@ of the time intencged. that 
*, if it be probable that their Authors 
who ever they were flonriſh:d within 
the Period intended, about the time 
wherein they are ranked, that ſs they 
may be preſamed competent Icltimo- 
nials of the ſtate of the Church in 
thoſe Ages.which is the end for which 
Tproduce and recommend them. Nov 
ſhall T trouble my ſelf to recount ſuch 
genuine truly-inſcribed works them- 
ſelves, as either are not at all extayt at 
preſent, or extant onely in Frazments 
quoted at the ſecond hand from other 
antient Authers 5 for theſe wil be is 
order met with in the places fron: 
whence they are reſpeFively produce, 
and references to thoſe places wil! ge- 
nerally be found in their good and ace 
curate Editions, Nor laſtly do I pre- 
tend to Live an account of ſuch Hiſt o- 
3 rians 
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ans as bave deſcribed the As of the 
Martyrs, and are conceived ancient 
for both many of them are Anony. 
mous, concerning whom it would þ; 
very hard 1o reſolve on their paricular 
Age3 and it is a work particularly un. 
dertaken by it ſelf by Surius, Lippo- 
mannus, ec. In thoſe Authors there. 
fore which ſhall, after theſe dedu@ions, 
remain proper for my purpoſe, I ſhall 
ſenifie the time they flouriſued in 
( which is moſt neceſſary for my pre- 
ſent deſign of diſcovering their Telti- 
monial Authority ) mot by years, 
which would be obnoxiom to many 
further diſputes, but by the begin- 
ning, middle, or end, of their ref 
pettive Centuries ſince the Incarya- 
#101, 
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A Catalogue of the writings of 

ſuch Chriſtian Authors as 
h flouriſhed before the Conver- 
ſion of the Romane Empire to 


| Cbriftiantty. 


I. 


Cent. Lemens Ro- the Period ins 
m_ { manu His tended. 
end. i. Epiſtle Edit. of a Frag- 
totheCo-, ment of the la- 
rinthians, un- ter, and the 
doubted. former almoſt 
His 2. Ep. to the entire, by Pa- 
ſame, though 1ricius Junius at 
queſtion'd whe- | Oxford, Anno. 
ther his, yet | Dom. MDC. 
certainly is of XXXVIIL 
: an Author very 
| ancient 5 floy- 
riſhiog within | 


Centr, 


and 
end, 


Cenr. 
a beg. 


I mid. 


II. 
Gnatiu. 


Primate Uſber's 
Latine, and Iſa 
ac Voſſaus's Flo- 
rentine Greek E- 
ditions, viz. 

Ad Epheſtos. 

Ad Magneſianos. 

Ad Th +09 

Ad S1Myrng0s. 

Ad Romanos. 

Ad Philadelpbien- 
ſes. queſtioned 
onely, I think, 
out of intereſt 
by the Presby+ 
terians, becauſe 
he is decretory 
againſt them. 


His Epiſtle ad' 


Polycarpum is 
thought by 1ſ«- 
ac Voſfiza 10 his 
notes, undeſer- 


His vi. Ep. of 
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vedly queſtio- 
ned by our Pri- 
mate. 


| Edit. by Primate 


Ufper at Oxford, 
partly An. Do. 
MOCKXLIV. 
partly 
MDCXLVI. 


Il. 


Arnabas. 

His Epiltle, 
if not of ' the 
Apoſile, yet cer- 
talinly written 
about thisrime, 
ſeing It is quu- 
ted under his 
name by Cle- 
mens Alexan- 
drinus Strom. 
I. P. 272. 274» 
285. 290, 300. 
* 47. 431. 
and Origen. L. 
1. Cont, Cel. 


þ Cat: 


| 
a 
If 

Centr, || 
2 beg Þ cem 
2he1 
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L. iij. Periarch, a Chriſtian- 
and crhers. | counterteit, by 

Edit. together Caſavubon , Ex- 
with 7gnatins's ercit. 1. in Bg- 
Epiſtles by 1/a-| ron. num. x: 
ac Voſſuas A. D. Edit. the beſt by 
MDCXLVI, or Hannibal Roſel- 
alone by Hugo lis Colon. A. 
Menardw.Pariſ. grip. MDC. 
MDCXLV.. | XXX. fol, 


IV. VI. 


| Cent, 
Cent. Sdras. YJOljcerpma. Lend, 


2.beg, #-. His iv. Book His Epiſtle 2.4. 
 Apoeryphall to the Philippi- 4. 
counterfeited | ans, unduub< 
by ſome Judai-' ted. 
zing Chriſtian Edit. with Tgna- 
about theſe; tis by Primate 
| times, | Uſher as afore- 
ſaid. 
V. 
RE, 


| Cent, Ermes Triſ- 

2b4. Þ megiſtue. | Þccefe SPP * cent. 
His Pemauder wenſts Epr- 2. aft, 
thought to be ſtola, concein-T'*: - 


10g 


10g the Martyr- 
dome of St. Po- 
lycarp &c. lar- 
ger than 1n Ew- | 
ſebins, 
Eait. the ſame. 


: 


VIIE. {| ned, I think, 
| onely by gy J cert 
Cen, T Oftine Martyr. | burgins. ny 
2nid. J His undoube Fdit. Pariſ. 
ted works, ; MDCXV.Grz- 
 Pareneticus. co-Latin, 
Oratis adverſus : 
GrYehcoss IX. - 
Apologia IT. ad 
Ant oninum Pinnut, Ermas. Cn 
&c. (Þ JL His Paſtor 


Apologia II. ad, 
Marcum Anto- 
ninum Kc. | 

Dialogn cum Try- | 
phone. 

Epiſtol. ad Zenam 
9 Serenum. 
His works, 
though doub- 
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Ci 


probably geny. 
ne. 

De Monarchil , 
not much que. 
ſtioned. 

Epiſ#ol. ad Dog. 


neturm, queſtio- 


in II. Books un- 
doubtedly an» 
cient, and as 
bout this time, F 
at leaſt, as ap- tf c 
pears by the an- 2 
tiquity -of the 
Authors that 
quote 1t, 


ted, yet molt |Edit. Bibliothec. 


Patr. 


Patr. Colon. A- | know of. 
grippin. MDC- Legatio pro Chri- 


& XVIIL Tom. I. | ſtianis. 

P- 27+ | De ReſurreFione 
g* | Aiortnorum. 
D- X. | Edit, with St- 
| Juſtine Martyr 
- Bn. (31% the IT. | as afureſaid. 

1nil. $” His I]. and. 
IV. Epiſtles in X IL. 


the order of 
Blondells Editi- | Tris 
on not much | undoubt » 


queſtioned. 
Edit. David Blon- oy of ad GCrecos. 


dell. Epiſtol. Edit. with S. Ju» 
Pontific. Genev. | ſeine Martyr, as 
MDCXXVII. | aforeſaid. 


Diateſſaron, 
Xl. thr zught to be 


A Thenagors. Harmonia Evans 
Cent, ; 
« of. His works, | gelice extant 
mid. though menti- | under the name 
oned by none of Arzmonins A* 
of the Ancients| lxendrinw. 
yet never que-| Edit. Biblioth. 
{tioned that I! Patr, Edit. Co* 
lon. 
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2. —" 
mil. 


the ſame with: 


lon. Agrip.Tom. 
[HII. p. 22, 


XIH. 


Cent. Weopbilu 

ra Antioche- 
His. 
undoubted. 
Lib. 11H. ad Ant 
folycum. 
Edit. with St. 
Tuſtine Martyr 
as aforeſaid. 
Commentaria or 
Allegorie in E* 
vangelia, ſomes; 


of by St. Hies 
rowe in Cant. 
Who quotes 
them. 
Fait. Biblioth. 
Patr. Colon. 4s 
grip. Tom, 1L. 
XlV. 
Cenr, 
3.0C} f Rent #4 


= [ undoubted, 


what doubted 
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Adverſus Hereſes, 
L.V 


Edit. the moſt 


coinpleat ;that 
I have foen 1s 
that of Fever» 
dentius ,baving 
{ beſides as 
much of the 
Original Text 
in Greek as 


could be had: 


from the quos 
tations of ans 
cientAutho:s) 
V.whole chap 
ters reltored 
at the end not 
extant in any 
former. His 
n:tes tend ras 
ther generals 
ly to abuſe 
the Proteſtants 
than to ex- 
plain the ſenſe 
of his A«thor. 
It is ia fol. Co- 

lon. 


. 
o 


lon, Ag. MDXC+ 
VI. I hope 
we may, cre 
long, expecct a 


better Edition 


Ss Vw 
Patriarcha- ;. 
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&VL 


from Oxford, | rium counter- 
| feited by ſame 
XV. | ancient Judai® 
| Zing Chriſtian, 
Raecul.Sibyl-' about this 
lin.L.VII1JT. time at the 
A counterfeit uttermoſt3 for 
Chriſtian Au- it 1s quoted 
thor, quoted | by Origer, in 
by St. Tuſtne Geneſ. 
Martyr and | Edit. Biblioth, 
Theoph. Antio- | Patr. Coloz. 
chenw,but not | Agrip. Tom. I. 
reduced in- P. 173. 
to the form 
wherein we XVII. 


have it vow 
till about the 
time of the 
Emperor Coms 
modus atleal(t. 
Edit. Opſopei Pas 
riſijs, MDCVIL. 


| 


Lemens Alex cp, 


anarinwg. 
undoubted. 


Protireptic. 
Padagog. L. 111. 
Stromat. L. 


VI. 
The 


2.ncar 
the 


end. 


Edit. 


The VIII. Book 
as alſo the 
Greek Ecloge 
annexed at the 
end of it , 
thought to be- 
long to his 
Hypotypoſes , 

the main bus 
dy whereof 
is long lince 


loſt. 
Pariſjs 
MADCXL. 


Hig Tic 3 nas ow- 
Pubs | 


$6.41 ©; 
liſhed under 
the name of 
Grieens XX. 
Homily On Jes 
ren. 1s accorde 
ingly extant 
in Mich Gbiſ: 
lerizus ON Je* 
rem. Tom, 11I. 


P. 262, 


& 
— 
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| 


| 


A er re 


Comment. 


Are 


in 1. 
Ep. $8. Petr. 
in Epiſt. S. 
Jude. in 
Ep. Canor 
wicassS, Ju” 
hinnts. 
probably 
the ſame aces 
counted - his 
by Ca/ſzodore, 
Div. L. by 
whom they 
are all recouns 
ted excepting 
that of S. Jude. 
They ſeem ra- 
ther to have 
been collected 
out of his 
works, eſpecis 
ally his Hypo* 
typoſes now 
loſt, than 
drawn up in 
this form by 
St. Clement 


himſclf, 


Es 


»,.4 k Cat 


gd 


Cent- 
q.nea\ 
the 
end. 


p '" & Catalogue of the 


Edit, of the 
Comment. Bib. 
Patr, Tom. I. 


p. 1235. Ed, 
Secund, 
XVIII, 
Cent. R Ecognitige 
"_ num L. X. 
end. ad Jacob. Fra* 


trem Domini, 
tranſlated by 
Ruffinus , and 
by him dedi- 
cated to one 
Ganudentius. 1 
do not fſups 
pole it to be | 
the genuine , 
work Of Cle | 
viens RomanuMds \ 
whole name it 
beais3 for it 
3s certainly Jas 
tcr than Ears 
acſanes Syrma, 
a dilcourte of 
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whoſe quoted 
from him by 
Euſebiys Pr. 
Evang. L. VI. 
C. 10. is here 
tranſcribed at 
larges and yet 
conſiderably , 
ancienter than 
Origen , Philos 
cal. by whom 
it is attribue 
ted to Clemens 
Romanus hims 
felf, which is 
the realon 
why I place ic. 
about this 
t::mNC. 

Edit. Colon. 4*« 
erippin. MDL- 
XIX. by Lame 
bert Gruter#s. 


X!'X, 
Bp Cenr. 
Allis Atercas « _— 


$10 


end, 


——_— 


tio Jaſonis &- 
Papiſci. 

A Preface to It 1s 
extant under 
the name of 
St. Cyprian ad 
Vigilium de Jus 
waich Incredus 
litate. 

Edit. Tom. II. 
of 8. Cypris 
&n's Works ac 
cording to Par 
melins's diſtin» 
&tion. But the 
work 1s anci- 
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Apologeticaa: 

De Teſtimonio 
Anime. 

Ad Scapulam . 

De Oratione: 

Ad Martyr 4s ; 

De Sp-Gaculy. 

De 1dololatri?. 

De Habitu Mulie* 
bri. 

De cultu Famic« 
narum L. IT. 

Ad Uxorem ſuam 
Sd BE 

De Corona Milis 
[zs. 


enter than Os De welands Virgis 
rigen » by | nibwe. 


whom it Is 
quoted, Roi ; 


adverſ Celſum 
Epicur cum. | 
| 
RX, 
Cent. - 4 
© Hear Ertullianws : 
che undoubred: 
_ Le Pallio: 
74 


beg. A \ 


Ad Nationes,L.II 
firſt publiſhed 
by Jacobus Goes 


| Thofredus in 40. 
| Genev, MDC« 


XXV. & theres 
fore not to be 
expected in fors 
mer Editions. 
Aaverſ, PT, Jundeos. 

Ds 


Dc Preſcriptis- Le Monogamidl. 
nibws adverſys | De Jejunis adver- 
Hereticos. oe ws P/ 'ychicos. 

De Baptiſmo. [Al thele are in 

Adverſ: Hs Fer wo- | Ludovicus 4 


genen:. | Cerda's Fditi- 
Adverſiis Valems|, On R Pariſ. 

HINanos. MDCX XIV, 
De Anima. £*c, in three 
DeCarne Chriſti volumes fol, 


De ReſurreFione] With Notes, 


Carnie. | Or it you 
De Fugi in Per: would havean 

ſecntione. Edition of an 
De Pudicitid. caſter price, 
De Patientid. get that of 
Adverſus [MArci- Frareker, 

onem, L. . MDXCtI. ra- 
Carminum ad- ther than ma-« 


verſus enndem,\ ny others , 


ho F, | though later. 
Scorpizcon ad-| Bucks probably 
verſis Gno* hit, or of ſume 
ſticos, other of his 
Adverſus? r ax- Age. 
edm. De Penitentil . 
Pe Exkortatione Edit. as ature- 
Caſpitalis« | ta?d. 


L Ce- 
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Genelis. | 


Sadowa. 


Ada Seuatorem| 
converſum. | 


Thc:ofe three laſt 


are in verſe, 
and are uiual- 

y extant both 
ainovy Teriul 
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MPLII. the 
former at pag: 
26; the later 


at pag. 119% 
XX. 


[i Pifole de Cis _= 
bis Judaicis: * 


law & St. Cy. ' Not 4 ar "Y 


prian's works, 

being aſcribed 

to buth of! 

them. | 
oks conjeQu- | 
;ed by Ereſ- 
219 to be hi, 
Loa the the 
nels of their | 
I yie, 

Ad amicum tgros 
IB. | 


| BUE: OT 4 Circus 


etſiome. 
Extint Vow. Iv. 
ES. Hierome's 
Works, I 


Pa 


_ | LH! 
Evi, Djs. 


though aſcri- 
bed to him, 
but of ſome 
Biſhop, who 


probably flou- 
riſlhed about 
this time. 


Some think of 
Novaetian the 


Schiſmatich. 


'4it. with Ter- 


tulliaw as 3* 
foreſaid. 


XXils 


Ceny, 
Cf NRaatio advers ;'> , 
| Fog. 
\ # (ur Cracos 


10- 


A 


Wo —_—_— 
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inſcripta _ P [at oni2ing 


fre Platonem. Chriſizan. 
De TUnmerſ: 
canſ2, XX! 

A Fragment of - 
it pubiiſhed Irncive Fee , _— 
by David He- F- Wars 


ſchelivs in his His OG avies, uns 
notes upon, CQubtedly his 
Photius's Bib: lince diſcoves 
liothecs, Ad red by Fr, 
Pp. 15. by him' Baldnin. 
attributed to Fdit. Lugdun, Bas 
a Chriſtian Jo- | | #tav. MDCLILE 
ſephws, by our | with notes, 
Primate Uſher 

to Cains,about XX1V. 
Alexander the | 


ver he was Martyr, come 
that was Aus | mouly called 
thor of it, he Portuenſts, if 
ſeems to have, they be the 
flouriſhed | faine3whether 
within our| they were or 
Period, and to| no, yet they 
have lcen a; fſcem to have 


L 2 0138 


147 


beg 


b 


Cenr: 


Emperour” = l germ : 
tine. Whre-| Fiſkop & 3-**%. 
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fAlouriſbed as | againſt it from 
bout the ſame the matrer., 
time, and | Edit. Bibhothec: 
have the ſame Patr. Greco*« 
works indifl- Latiz. Tom.il. 
criminatelyaſ-) p. 342. 
cribed tothem | Canon Paſchalis 
Such are ; not doubted 
De Antichriſto,& ) that Il know of. 
conſummatione Edit. Joſe eph. Sc 45 
Mundi,though | lig. Lugd. Ba- 
queſtioned by | | tav. MDXCV. 
ſeveral, yet | Books probably 
moſt prob: ibly | his : 
genuine, ſeing De Deo Trins & 
it 15 meation- | | uno & de My- 
ed as ſuch by | ſlerio Incarna- 


| 


St. Hierome de | tionls, contra 


Script. Eccl, | bareſim Noeti. 
whoſe Autho- ' Edit. Gerard.V oſ- 
en angy —Y ſei in miſcell. 
alone fufhci- Sandor. Pa- 
ent to coun-| trum ad fin. 
tervai! all] Gregor, Than- 
thole ſuſpici-| wmatarg p. 52. 
Ons rather B; By beoleg. On 
than argu-| Iroarnatioze , 
ments vurecd conirt Bero- 


FIEWS 


MS. the 
= 
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* ' nem@Helicem 1. Such as are ex- 
hereticos. tant 1n Greek: 
Edit. Henr, Cani- Cont. Celſun. 
#s Tom. V. Lib. viii. 
Antiq. Lect. Philocalia, Frug- 
Part. t p.153. ments Cu.}- 
Both of th.(e, if caed cut oft 


his. are proba- his works 

3 | 

ble to have Set. Fail. ani 
been Frag St. Gregory 


menrs of his Fultt, Cantatr Lo 
, work againſs by Mr, Sp: 
Hereſyes mens cer V1.2C 
tioned by the, LViil, 
Ancients | Comment 072 D&l, 
Demonſtratio "ay Marth. az on 
tre TJudeos.| St. Toh New. 
Edit. Poſſevin. | Commentar yes on 
Apparat.verb-| YJerem.tormer- 


Hippolytus. ly publtthed 
| by the nm» 
XXV. of St. Cyril, 


of Alex any; 7, 


$ 2.x reltored to 0- 
_ a Mantin. riges.together 
mid, His undoubted with feveral 

works ; parts of Philos 
cal;a dilt:i)»3- 


ted 2cco;dins 


"ls | 


to the Scrip-! 

tures to which | 

they relate,; 

Ec. 

Edit. 1n 2 vol, 
fol. by Petr.; 
Dar. Huetins,' 
together with 
laige and leai« 
ned Prolegos 
PW M4. 

A Fragment of 
his Epiſtle ad 
Julinm Aﬀris 
CanNHms COr.Cers 
wirg ihe book of 
Cfanna, 

Ediz. by D. Her 
ſchel:1s A us 
gi:ft,Vinde!ic 
MPC. p.86. 

We may, I hope 
e!EC ;ONg, Cx 
pe& more of 
his TraQates 
in Creek 1n-an 
Faition by 
themſclves by 


atalogue *of the writings &7, 


the ſame Hes 
1149. 

2. Sich as are 
extant in Las 
dine, 10 ©Þ 
Tomes, accors 
ding to Genes 
brard's Editi- 
on, MDC:V. 


Genuine in Tom. 
I. 

In Geneſ. Hom. 
xvii. 

In Fxod. Hom.xiit 

In Levitic. Hom. 
xvi, though 
formerly at 
tributed co 8. 
Cyril}, yet une 
doubted fince 
their reſtitutis 
On. 

In Joſue Hom. 
XXVU1., 

Hom. ii. in Cans 
tic. Cantico- 
7#m,nterpret. 

S, 


A ( 


| 


hes ee 


S. Hieronymo, 
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| 


In 1ſaiamHom. ix « 


In Jeremians 
How. xiv. 

In Pxzuhielem 
How. XIV. 

Periarch'n Liv. 


Genuine in Tom, 
I, 


In Ynm. 


In Incas Hom. 


XXXIX, 

In Fpiſt. ad Kr" 
MAn. Lib. 
XXXVUI, 

Cont. Celſum C. 
Vii. 

Philocalia colles 
(ted, as afores 
ſaid , out of 
his wo: ks. 

Epiſt. ad Jul, Af 
frican. entire 
in 1 a/ine, 

Other wor ky 
probably his, 


and onely 


doubted of 


becauſe of the 

Liberty taken 

ty Anfhnw 

3n tranſ)ating 

them, of :d% 

Ging trequente 

ly interpolati- 

ons of his 

(Wn ; 

Hers, 
XXU111, 

In Judic Iom. 
1X. 

In Lib. 
Hom. 3. 

How in I'/.xxxvij 

XXXV1I7. XXAVI. 

In Cantic. Can: 
ticror. Hom, 1th, 
cm Prolog. 

In aiver/. Hom. 
i. tit. iv. VU. Tis 
IX. X. 

Nene tha learn: 
ed men do n 3t 
rely lo Cunilis 
demiy On oy 
thing L12111 4s 


tcd 


Fc or. 


I5y1 


Cent. 
a bet- 


His Epiſile to Ori» 


ted by Ruffi- 
vw becauſe o 
the difficulty 
of diſtinguiſh-; 
ing the Orjgi- 
wal Text from 
his interpolati- 
Ons. 


XXVI, 


UVliw A frica- | 
PTA 


gen concerning | 


the ſiory of Sus 


ſanna, un- 


doubted. | 
Fdit. with Oris 


| 
: 
[ 


in | 


gen's Anſwer 
to him , 
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hy Chronogra- 
phy extant 
from Enſebizg 
In Georg. Syn- 
cellys Edit, Pa- 
rif. MDCLII. 
from whence, 
not being then 
publiſhed , it 
was borrowed 
by Scaliger in 
his Edition 
of Exſebius's 
Chronicon in 
Greek. 


XXVIL. 


Regorim 
Thaumatur- 


gn. 


Greek in Heſ- His undoubted 


chelizs \n Las | 


tine Tom. 2". | Chariſteria 


of Origen's La- 
tine works, as 
atorelaid. 


A great part of Met apbrafes 
| 


works. 
or 
Panegyric. ad 
Origen, Greco» 
Larin, 

in 
Ec- 


A C: 


| 


Cent, 
3m1d. 
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Eccleſtaſten,ex- 

tant onely 1n 

Latine, 
gpiſtola C anonica 


' in Latine ONne- | 
ly 1n Yoſſums, | 


but in Greek 
alſo in Balſa- 
wor, Edit. 
Greco!Latin. 
Pariftjs, MDC: 
XN. p. $92. 

His < onfeſſron of 
Faith recited 
by St. Gregory 
Nyſſen in h1s 
lite, as revea- 
led to him by 
St. John Bap» 
tiſt, Graco- 
Lat. 

Sach as cannot 
be eaſily dil- 


proved : 


De Animd ad Ta-' 


Hanum. 
In Annugciatio- 
new B, Virgt- 


my, Sermones 
7, 

Sermo in $. The- 
op banil. 


Edit. of them all 
by Gerard. 
YoſſuezPrepol, 
Turigrenſ. Mo« 
gunt, MDC- 
IV. 


XXVIIE 


Mmonius A- Cent. 


lexandri- 

nw the matter 

| of Origen. 
| undoubted. 

Canon, or Har+ 

mona Fuange® 

lica miſtaken 

by Vidor Cas 

puanus for Ta" 

tianss s Dia” 


teſ/aron. 

| Edit. under the 
| name of Tati- 
| anus, Bibl- 
| Patr. 


3 begs 


Patr. 
Agrip: 


H. p. 183, 
XXIX. 
Cent 


undoubted; 


Two Epiſtles 10S. 
Cyprian, a@- 
mong St. Cy- 

Epr 


prian's 
ſtles, 
XLTVII: 
Ep. ad Lupicinum 
Edit. among 


XLVI, 


t.' # VOrnelimw Ro" 
gone, manwy, 
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De 


Colon.| All the Epiſfller, 
MDC- 
XVIII. Tom. 


EXXXITII. ac- 
cording to P4- 
weliws's diltii- 
bution , who 
has placed 
them accord- 
ing to the time 
wherein they 
were written, 
are certainly 
his, and the 9+ 
ther Author' 1, 
to whom they 
are inſcribed. 


De Diſciplint &: 


habits FVirgi- 
PPT, 


Blondell's Eve! 'De Lapſis. 


Pc ne; 
ful, 


XRNes 


_ , ( Tprianw 
and Carthag. 
after. His undoubted. 


works ; 


doubt- De Unitate Fe- 


clefie. 
De Oratione D)- 
evinich. 
ac Demetria- 
num. 


| De wanitate Ils+ 


lorum. 
De Mortalitate. 
De 


De bono Patien- 
He. 

De Opere &- Elee- 
moynis. 

Pe Zels e* Livore. 

Bouks moſt pro- 
bebly his, and 
thought cer- 
tainly to be {o 
by Pamedia. 

Libri 111. Tefti- 
ewvoniorum ad 
Q2nirinuwm,quo” 
ted by St. Hi- 
Er OMe. 


Pe FExhortatione. 


Aariyrij. 

De laude Martyrij 
ad Moy ſem & 
Maximum © 
cateror Con- 
feſſores. | 

De Spe acolis. 


De Diſciplina e 
bono Pudicitie. 
Ad Novatianum | 


hereticum,quod 


Lapſis ſpes ve-! 
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nie non ſit de- 
neganda. 
Books, if not his, 
yet certainly 
of ancient Au- 
thors about 
his time. 
De ſingularitate 
Clericorum. 
De Aleatoribws. 
De wontibus Sink 
&* Jion. 
Adverſus Judgeos 
qui inſecuti ſunt 
Dominuy 1n8- 
firum. 

Edit. $. Gonlartij 
MOXCIIL. 
The namesot Au- 
thors whole 
certa'in'y ge- 
nuine works 
are extant a- 
mong St. Cy- 
prian's, for the 
direction «<> 
young Sty- 

dents , 
wha 
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who night rim. 
otherwiſe XYXIT. 
meet them| Meyfis & Maxis 
quoted , and| mi & ceteros 


not know ram ad Cypris 
where to find-| anwm Keſcript. 
them. Ep. XXVI: L:; 


Donati Ep.1.ſom-| Synodi Aﬀrican. 
what doubted of ; ad Cornelinm, 
Cleri Romani ad Ep. LIV, 
Clerum Cartha- Firmilian. ad Cys 
ginienſem, Ep. friemm Ep, 
HIT. ad Cypri-| LXXV. 
anum Ep. XXX- Nemeſi an: ad Cys 
XXXT. prianum, Reſp, 
Confeſſorunm uni-) Ep. ! XX" ITT 
verſorum ad Licij i', 14 Cye 
Cyprianumrs, de: prian. Refs, 
pace Lepſis dan= Kp LXXIFK, 
da. Ep. XVII. Felicis & ceteros 
Caldonij ad Cy- rum adCyprie 
rianum FE num eſp, tp. 
TT Ad Che Pong F 
rum Carthag- Concilium Cars 
Ep. {XXXIX. thginienſe ſub 
Celerini ad Luci- C JPr1479, Cons 
anum Ep XX Cerning Rebape 
Lucianz ad 'Cele-, tization of 
He 


id 


Hereticks. 


XXXl. 


ent am Dis 
4 aft Comm 
" His life of St. Cy- 
prian,undoubs 
ted. 
Edit. with S. Cy 


prians works 


Edit. amcng the 
Notes of Ki 
galtizs, in his 
t dition of 
Eyprians 
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St, 


XX XII, 


[) 


MH, 


His 


Tony ſins As 


lexandri. << 


3. aſt, 
mid. 


undoubted 
works: 
Epiſi, Canonice 
ad Baſilides. 
Edit. with Balſa» 


mon 'vn him, 


as aforeſaid, apud Balſa: 
won, Edit. as 
: aforeſaid , P» 
XXKXll. | 379. 
Ep. adverſis Pau- 
lum Samoſate* 
Cent. ye w mum,tranſlated 
_ t bout that by  arrian, 
time againſt Edit Greco La” 
Rebaptization | tin. MDCVI 1+ 
of Hereticks. Latin; Bibl.atr. 


Colon. Agrip. 
Tom. i1,2,67, 


X XXIV, 
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waſcen. 


KXXIV, Liber de Libars 
Arbitr1i0. 
Ethodica | Oratio in Simeon. 
Biſhop | @\ Annawe. 

of Olympus, Be Oraetio in Rames 

afterwards of | Palmerum,molt 

Tyre, common-| probably his, 

Iy called Pe-| though by 

8arenſis by the] ſome formerly 

Greeks. . aſcribed to St, 
undoubted Chryſoſtowe, 

works: Edit. Fr. Combefis 


Excerpta ex Libr, 
de ReſurreTijo« 


ye. 
Ex Lib.deCreatis, 
Ex Lib. de Syms 
poſtjr, 
Ex Lib. contr. 
Porphyrinm,&c. 
Al thefe impro» 
ved above 
what had hee 
extant of them 
formerly in E-1 
piphanios, Phd- 
tiw and Da- 


cum Amphils- 
chio &c, Gras 
cosLat. Parif. 


MDCKXLIV. 
XXXV. 


E Trixitate,Cent. 
a work 3-ner 


alcribed by «2. 
ſome to Tertwl- 
lian, by others 
to Novatian 
the haretick 3 
but of an Au- 
thor 


| x Catalcgue of the 


thor later than 
either of them ' 
being certain | 
ly after the 
riſe of Sabellie 
ww the hare 
tick whom he 
mentions, and 
= In all pro- 
ability be- 
fore Arianiſm: 
Edit. with Ter* 
tullian , as as 


trcluid. 
BY endo. 
undoubred 
L. Vi. contra 
Genics. 
Edit. Lngd. Bas 
tavor, MDC» 
Ll.with notes. 


XXXVI. 


Cent. 
4.end 


AZzAVIT. 


yu F AG antin 
F. 4 


Firmien#s. 


writings &c. 


undoubted : 

Divin. Inſtit. L. 
VIT. 

De Iri Dei. 

' De Opificio Dei. 

EpitomeinLibres 
ſnos. 

Edit. Lugdun. Ba. 
favor. MDC. 
LXIV. 


159 


XAXVIIL. 


_m_— Alex» rapes 
andrinm. pe 
undoubted : 

Epiſtel. Canonice. 


Edit. Ealſawon. 
P- 887. 


Cent/ 
2.end. 
4.beg- 


XXXI1IR. 

Amphilus 
[> Alartyr. 
Apologia pro Ori« 
| gene, | verily 


believe genu- 
ine, notwith- 


| {tand- 


| 
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ſtanding what St. Wierome objettsy, 
gainſt it, For Euſebizs himſclf pre. 
tends the aſſiſtance of Pamphilw i 
bis writing that Apology of his, Hiſt 
Eccl. L. VI c. 26. Cat. *>: Grac, 


. dit. Chriſtophorſon and it 1s obſerved 


Tt may be 
he had it 


from his 


IT! Books 
de vita 
P amphij- 
li, now 
ldolt, 


by Photivs 009.4 XVII.whotellsw 
T hat the fir{t V Bovks had the aflil: 
ance of P awphilas,the V1 only after hi 
Martyrdome compoſed by Exſebiw 
alone 3 ſo that the contrary telty 
mony of Exſebizs produced by $, 
Hierowe , that Pamphilus wrote nv. 
.thing but ſome few Epiſtles, if i 
were rightly quoted ( for it doe, 


' not appear , I think in Enſebizs 2, 


extant at preſent ) was in all likely. 
hood to be underſtvod of ſuch 
works as he alonzs was Author of, 
whereas in this he had the Aſſiſtance 
of Exſebivs himſelf, This is the one. 
ly objection infiſted on by St. Hie. 
rome. Our of St. Hierome it appears, 
Thar this was onely the fir{t book 
of thoſe V. wherein it appears from 
Photiws, that Eaſebius had the affiit- 


ance cf Pamphilas 5 fo that it lcews, 


that this alone was le:eted by Ruf- 


finas 


Yil 


X JM 


s out of the whole work, be- 
cauſe this, as it ſhould ſeem, was a- 
lone employed in vindication of the 
Opinions of Origes, the reſt, as may 
be conjetured from their contents 
mentioned in F botixs, ſpent in a Hi- 
ſtorical Elogy , and vindication, of 
hislife. I have the more particular- 
ty infiſted on this, and given my rea- 
ſon why I believe it genuine, be- 
cauſe the Authority of St. Hierome 
has ſwayed the generality of the 
learned world in this particular. 

Edit. uſually in Origen and St. 
Hierom's works, 

Note that for the underſtanding 
and judging of theſe Authors and 
their works, it would be very ex- 


. pedient to read the Eccleſiaſtical 


Hiſtory of Exſebius, where alſo ma- 
ny more confiderable Fragments of 
the Authors already mentioned, and 
ſeveral others not mentioned, will 
be found, very well worthy peruſal 
inerder to the defign intended. 


M bETTER. 
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Letter Il. 


A Letter of Advice for di- 
retlion of a young Stu- 
dent in Divinity, eſpeci- 
ally ſuch as is Rational, 
relates to in the former, 


Numb. X VIE. - 


SIR, 


I. x am ſorry that your baſbfulneſs 
has hitherto denyed me the 
more familiar oppotunities 
of your acquaintance during 

your reſidence among us;zbut am with- 

all glad that theſe preſent diſadvan- 
tageous circumſtances themſelves of 
time and place have now at length, 
though unexpeCedly , emboldened 
your modeſty to ſuch a welcome, and 
nevermwuſeaſonable, motion. But net- 
ther the intereſt of frieadſhip, nor 
my 


ETTERI.. 


my own inclination, nor the copj- 
ouſneſs of the ſubje& wherein you 
have employed me, nor my little 
lcaſure for things ſo unſigniticant,will 
permit me to retaliate your comple- 
ments; and therefore, | hope, you 
will excuſe me though I be abrupt 
in my addrefles to the reſolution of 
your propoſal, And that I may a+ 
vcyd that generality and unpraQtica- 
bleneſs and obſcurity to which' im- 
methodical diſcourſes are. very ob- 
noxious and may contrive my 
thoughts inas few words and as lit- 
tle time as the ordinary frequent a- 
vocations of my other Studies will 
allow me, and withall more uſefully 
and diſtintly to your purpoſe: 1 
conceive it muſt convenient to ſhew 
I. the deſogn of Scholaſtical Divinity, 
and the general requiſites thereunto 3 
and thence Secondly, the wore par: 
ticular influence of ſecular learning in 
order to it 5 and Thirdly, ſome few 
books to initiate you berein, and gene- 
ral diredions that are adviſeable in 


your ſtudies of them3 and Lalt'y, 


tbe order wherein 1 comeive them moſt 
ſus+ 


" LETTER If. 


ſweceſofully intelligible 3 in proſecy- 
tion of which method you will 
have, not onely my connſel, but my 
reaſons, which I moſt willingly ſubs 
mit to your cenſure to be toilowed 
or rejected as you ſhall find them 
more or leſs convincing. 

[{. For the firſt, that | may pre- 
yent a miſtake which I believe you 
will be ready to take up becauſe of 
the ordinary Hgnification of the 
term, ie wil be neceſſa;y to fore- 
warn you, that by Scholiſtical D;vj. 
zity I do not intend that one!y wh ch 
Is rigorouſly lo called, but n ore 
hrgely all, wherein there is required 
fkill for the deduction of inferences, 
whether for the reſoluti n oft Con- 
troverſies, or dowbts of Conſcience 
as it comprehends that which is 
Texiuary as well as what 1s purely 
Rational in oppolition to that whici 
Is PraFical and Inartificial, as Orato- 
ry. For concerning this later, aife- 
Cation being a vice moſt repugnant 
to its end, which is fcrivus perſwa- 
ſton3 and to which Scholars are ufu- 
ally roo much addicted for this very 
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reaſvn of their too Critical obſer. 
vations of the rules of Art 5 I cop 
ceiye it moſt expedient that it be 
contiived as znetural as is poſlible, 
to which it will be neceſſary that all 
things which may have an influence 
on your particular end be prudent. 
ly conlidered, your Subje&,and your 
Auditory and your own Genizs, and 
your very manner of delivery, to 
which every thing may fo agree a 
if they bad been your onely incen« 
tives, and what you ſaid had been 
without any deliberation ; and te 
this purpoſe though you may read 
ancient and Jate Authors that arg 
reſpeftively commended in their 
kind, I ſhou!d not adviſe you the 
imitation of any particularly, but 
let your own diſpoſition chuſe for it 
ſelf without any deſigned refle&i- 
ons. But this onely by way of dl- 
greſhon, though I believe pardona- 
ble, becauſe poſhbly pertinent to 
your purpole. Scholaſftical Divinity 
in the ſenſe now explained is that 
which [ conjecture more principally 
intended by you 5 and to whichl 

ſhall 
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fall therefore. confine my future 
diſcourſe. Its deſign therefore be- 
iag for the clearing of ſuch propoſi- 
tions as, although they be neceſſary 
for faith or praQice, yet their evi- 
dence depends upon the explication 
of ſuch terms as are not tots 
intelligible by the vulgar : the 
moſt convenient way for determi- 
ning the requiſites of this will be by 
eving the nature of thoſe prin» 
ciples from whence it deduceth its 
particular Concluſions. For what 
ever is requilite for underſtanding 
the true ſenle of them, mult alſo be 
ſo tothe certainty of their 1/ations; 
and therefore Religion obje@ively 
taken being « Revelation of the Dis 
vine will as the weaſure of ours, where 
by we may be competently informed of 
our duty in order to happimeſ; 3 the 
difference cf theſe principles which 
are per ſe wota intheir Kinds muſt 
ariſe from the different lights under 
which they arte wanifelted , that 
matters concerning Religion are 
diſcovered by a ſupernatural Divine 
light as execeding that of cur natue 
M 4 ral 
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ral' Reaſon, the'vnely meaſtre 
all our zatwral knowledg { which yer 
Is 'not 'to be nnderftood, as ſome 
dangerouſly conceive, of the light of 
the faculty , as if * Reaſon 'were not 
able certainly and evidently to 
know: the credibility , at leaſt, of man! 
what is ſo propounded; nor ef the If mira 
light of the formal obje@ of aſſent, Bury 
as if that were not alwayes propor: ÞÞ the 
tioned to the faculty ( which if it KY uc 
were not, it weie both impoſſible! I ſupt 
to be' diſcerned, and unſafe to be' I por 
aſſented to, ſeeing many things may | thi 
and do very falſely pretend to fuck 
a plauſible title) but rather in re-' I thi 
gard of 'the material obje&, which I ſec 
ſometimes has a natwral connexion NW 
with the forme, and ſometimes one- I m 
Iy by: voluntery inflitntion ) for fo,, I 5 
that | may clear my mind by an in-- | b 
ſtance, when we know God from' || { 
the Creatures , this whole light is | | 
natural, not onely in regard of the 
facnlty, nor of the creatures which | 
have a ratural proportion to it, but 
allo of the naturally-dependent 
connexion of the Creatmies on God, 
who 
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Revelation propounded by men, and 
atteſted by wviracles, although both 
of them are natural in the two fore 
mer ſenſes3 - yet neither this hus 
mane propoſition nor theſe —_— 
miracles have any natural or neceſ- 
ſary connexton with the dodgrine of 
the Trinity, which is propounded 
scredible by them 3 but with the 
ſupernatural will of the Divine Pro- 
ponent , upon which account alſo 
this Light in relation to this objeR 
is called ſupernatural. Theſe things 
though poſhbly as yet you may not 
ſee the uſe of, yet hereafter you 
may perceive to remove the very 
materiat' mifunderſtandings of moſt 
Schoolmen in this queſtion, and to 
be very-- fundamental to what we 
ſhall hereafter adviſe conſequential- 
ly to thele principles. 

HI. Seing therefore that from 
hence it appears in general that the 
light of the faculty is ablolutely ne- 
ceflary for the improving all that 
is objeFjve, whether natural or ſus 
per- 
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pernaturet 3 I conceive it very only pri 
yenient to exerciſe frequently yg 
dicurſive faculty in Theſe upon ſom] yſo t 
difficult 2neſtiow which you =— 
meet with in your ſtudies, and 
ally in ſuch as are intricate ad 
ſubtle 5 for theſe will beſt enahl 
you to conceive aright in others 
alike nature, though of a differey 
enatter. The time fur this, if you 
ſhall chink fit to deſign a particula & tim 
one, were I believe fitteſt in the Þ ov: 
evorzing, when the Spitits are mon 
clear and ſubtle, and your thoughy 
more compoſed, and ſo every way 
more apt for Contemplation. In the 
performing hereof I would not have 
you inſiſt on your Authors methed 
( For which purpoſe it were well 
your morning- IT hefis concerned a 
Queſtion you had ſtudied the night 
betore ) but rather endeavour ups 
on full deliberation of what ha 
been produced for both opinions, 
to deliver your own conceptions , 
and to exerciſe your own invention 
as much as is poflible 5 and withall 
in your meth-d, not to mind _ 
the 
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Dithe privete concernwent of the diffi- 
WFculty you are then handling, bue 
ui fo the general of others of the 
do ame kind, ſo as that your experi- 

cace in this may capacitate you for 
Wy ethers : as to conſider the true ſemſe 
w, of the terms, if there be any mate- 
hy 


rial ambiguity that is ſuſpicious of 
being miſunderſtood by rhe contra« 
Ny diting parties 3 but not to ſpend 
ﬆ J time on them when they are obvi- 
: ousand trivial, and of none or little 
q 
} 
; 
| 


momnent for determining the princt- 
pal Queſtion ; and then faithfully to 
enquire into the true ſtate of thb 
Queſtion, which you were not to 
think you underſtand, and fo not to 
define your own thoughts concern- 
ing it, before you have firſt candid- 
ly examined the true ſenſe of both 
Adverſaries, the want of which you 
will find to be an original of moſt 
of thoſe Logomachyes which are ſo 
frequent in the Schools, and I believe 
gencrally received in yery many of 
thoſe Controverſies which divide 
the Communion of whole Churches 5 


whence it proceeds that many of 
| the 
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the arguments of both parties nt, tl 
no other ſolution than the clearigflggeſtic 
of their Adverſaries meaning, which|,c6tio 
being once performed, they an{pdyct 
found impertinent and unconcluſive, gle * 
And for the attaining of this would 
not have you rely on violent Bigeh, 
or the. followers of faftions, who 
ſpeak onely by roat,and befides the 
deſign and reaſon of their Maſter, YI gabl 
and are reſolved, nay and many time; | red 
obliged,to defend them in whatevn } qo! 
they ſay, though never ſo Paradox. || oe 
ical, and are frequently-put to their Þ Ar 
ſhifts co invent defenfible gloſſes, }| f@ 
how expreſly ſoever the Author ha || fo 
explained his meaning, and where I tf 
he is the leaſt obſcure, are much } a 
wore favourable to what is more }| 1 
ealily defenhblez nor on the bare ' 
words cf the firſt Authors, it being 
ordinary for Contrcvertiſts to over- 
ſpeak themlelves, and to bring in 
many things ex abwndanti , which 
though they might think probably 
irue, yet might well be {pared with- 
out prejudice of their cauſe 3 and 
much leſs trom the partial. relations 
of 


thei 
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their Adverſaries : but rather 
om the riſe and occaſion of the 
TaKueſtioo, from the defign and dif 
"Fofition of themſelves and their 
_rgdverſaries, where, if on either 
ine, Fade you will allow any thing for 

niolence, y ou will have more reaſon 
Fro ſuſpet it of the later Aſſailent 
bo than the firſs Proponent , who, no 
te Adverſary appearing , may reafo- 
'S F ably be preſumed to have delive- 
© F red bis mind with lefs deſign, and 
T F norefimplicity 5 and from the con- 
* | oexion with their other Principles. 


And never fatisfie your ſelf of your 
ſacceſs in this enquiry till you have 
found out ſome great verilimilitude 
that might very plaufibly perſwade 
a judicious and ingenuous man to 
your Adverſaries opinion, if ſwayed 
with his prejudices 5 for it is hard 
to be ſo generally uncharitable as 
to believe that there are not ſome 
fuch chat maintain all much received 
opinions. And te this purpoſe I 
conceive it very convenient that 
you be converſant with other works 
of the Auihor from whom you dif- 
ſent, 
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ſent, that you may thence perceyw 
what principles he does #therwif 
much rely on, and what his wed 
diſpoſttion is, for this may be y 
effectual for ſwaying him when the 
main arguments uſed are p 

and declamatory 5 and of that ns 
ture are moſt of thoſe Quyeſtioy 
which divide great and numeroy 
Ecclefiaſtical ſocieties, as were eahe 
to inſtance and evince if I were not 
affraid of being tedious. When 
you have thus gained the trxe ſeaſe 
and xſe of the Queſticn, your ne> 
rer approaches to its reſolution you 
may make in this order : Firſt to 
conſider the nature of the prejud> 
ces, for though in ſome caſes they 
may contribute, yet they are nevet 
to be the onely motives for deter- 
mining ycur aſfent 3 and therefore 
you are to ſce that Firſt, they never 
hinder you from embracing a ccn- 
trary evidence wore convincing than 
that on which themſelves are groun- 
ded 3 nor Secondly, from impartial- 
ly conſidering the force of that which 
does onely pretend it, though a, 
the 
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& event it do not prove fo 5 but 
ovely ay 6 when upon full in- 
wity you find the contrary but 
equally probable with what you do 
x preſent believe, there you may ſe» 
arely ſubmit your ſelf to Provis 
dence, that has placed you in ſuch 
circumſtances as thus incline you ra- 
ther than hazard your preſent peace 
for an owely equal contentment in the 
contrary, {o that it be done wodeſtly, 
without any cenſorious reflections 
on ſuch as difſent from you 5 and 
that you wouid confider what they 
aediſtiofly, and if you find your 
felt partially affeQed to either of 
them, there to be cautious that it 
do not betray you to any thing uns 
reaſonable. And in general, for 
the avoyding of them all , I cow- 
ceive it very adviſcable that you be 
nat too prodigal in uttering your 
thovghts concerning any Theologi- 
cal Queſtion of moment before a 
multitude with any cuncernedneſs 
and vehemence before you have firſt 
examined it by theſe forementioned 


Preſcriptions. After this, for the 
moſt 
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moſt faithful dilcovery of the a«w you . 
and force of the proofs, you ſheulgff zþ(o! 
diſtinguiſh from their differency | diſt 
thoſe things wherein both partig]l ſequ 
are agreed, and on which as on cog ff then 
anon principles they ground their a Þ pre 
guments, For theſe you will find Ly 
to be of very great uſe for judging & que 
the particulars, unto the which, if | wc 
yoube ſatisficd with them, you may || tht 
deſcend more cloſely, afluring your | qu 
ſelf that, however their opinion | w! 


w 
may, yet, it is impoſſible that their Þ at 
reaſons ſhould, be really contrary; } b 
That you may therefore find diſtin. } y 
Aly how far they are concluſive, and }| t 
to whether opinion they are more |} 5 
favourable ; it were well that Firſt Y : 
omitting that multitude of particu- } ' 
lar ones that are produced for bcth, 
the whole force were ſummed up 
in one 4 prieri3 wherein you might 
at one view perceive the whole ſe 
ries of their principles : and then 
that you divide them into ſo many 
Propoſitions , diſpoſed in the order 
wherein they follow from each 0+ 
ther, which whea you have done, 
you 
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| may then examine Firſt, the 
would abolute truth of theſe principles 
diſtintly 3 and Secondly, their con- 
ſequence from each other 5 and 
then Thirdly, the truth of theſe 
iſcs relatively: what ſenſe is re- 
Libre to be true that theſe conſe- 
FE quences may be inferred from them3 
if } and whether they be. indeed true in 
nay F theſe particular ſcnfes that are re- 
bur F quiſite 3 and by theſe means you 
20s F will moſt probably find the true - 
er # and faithful meaſure of diſcerning 
y: | how far they are concluſive, which 
n- | you may then compare with the 
d f true ſenſe of the contrary Opinion 
e 
t 


3s you have formerly explained it, 

and ſo of the contrary proofs with 
- | this, and as you find them exattly 
, | agreeing ſo you. may determine. 
| Theſe rules Thavethe more particu- 
| larly infiſted on, . becauſe , as they 
are rarely taken notice of, and more 
rarely obſerved by our modern Cons 
trevertiſis, ſo, to me they ſeem the 
mc-ſt ſucceſsful for the , avoyding 
thoſe miſtakes and fallacies which 
are too frequent among them for 

N 
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by this means you will more ptg: 
bably underſtand the Queſtion, you 
proofs will be more dire&ly levelled 
againſt your Adverſary , and hy 
main objettions will be ſuppoſed re 
ſolved before you are determi 
and for others which ſtand in neet 
of more particular anſwers ( they 
being weaker )you may be leſs {o 
licitous. Nor do I think all of theſe 
neceſſary in all Queſtions to be dj 
ſtinly conſidered , but principal! 
for the moſt important ones of Dy 
vinity5 and ſome, at leaſt, to bene 
ceſſary to all of what nature foevers 
and that ſuch regard be had of thok 
which are not, that before you negs 
lect them you be aſſured that they 
are indeed impertinent. And in the 
management of the whole, eſpeci 
ally where you do endeavour ſelf 


ſatisfaTFion, it were well you were 


as brief, as clear, as diſtin@® , and as 
methodical, as is poflib le. 

IV. Having thus ſhewn you the 
form of managing reaſon ingenera), 
] believe you doexped that I ſhould 
deſcend particularly to dire your 

Studics 
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to. © Studies that you may be furniſhed 
ET vith materials, And thrs I (hall 
attempt in purſuance of my former- 
ly deſigned method, in both thoſe 
kinds of Principles, by which, as [ 
aid, all Theological Controverſies are 
to be determined; For the firſt, 
thoſe which are ratiozal, I would 
commend that too-much decried Stu- 
dy among molt Proteſtants of School- 
Divinity : for conſidering that the 
yery foundations and principles of 
all Religion are zatzral, that a'l ſa- 
pernatural Revelations are but ac- 
refſory complements to theſe, where 
Nature was a@Fzally debauch:4 , or 
originally inſufficient, but never un- 
dertake ro give a compleat digeſt of 
them 3 and indeed do either not 
mention them at all, or where they 
do, yet not profeſedly, but upon oc- 
calion of others3 an4 then it ſeit 
they are rather ſuppoſed than pre- 
ſcribed, or, where preſcribed, yet 
rather as to the circumſtances of 
their exerciſe than as to their #0ral 
anl wviverſal obligation3 ſo that 
here, Reaſon is wholy left even by 
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God himſelf to the evidence of i 
own inquiry 3 and this not onely y 
to thoſe particulars which are & 
plain and obvious as that they eve 
offer themſelves without inquiry, 
and it is impoſſible to be ignoran 
of them without a groſs negligence, 
or a reſolved obſtlizacy , but ſuch 
whercin ſome great Philoſophen 
themſelves have been miſtaken, 
the weiverſel Providence of God 6 
ger vankjad, which not onely Fyji- 
enr#7, but for apy thing that I knoy, 
the Jerves themſelyes did hardly be 
heve, by whom we find God's care 
of the Salvation bf the Gentiles ad 
aired at as a (w) frange and in- 
gredible thing, and agreat argument 
of Lie not being an ( =) acrepter of 
ny as it ſcems they had thought 
fore, and their moſt Grout 
ſantiments concerning them ſeemto 
bavebecn, that God had indeed ap- 
poiated ( o ) Twyelary Hogels for 0- 
thes Nations, but that himſelf was 
theis own Prefiders 5 that their own 
Sonlb anely were ( p3 immortal, ard 
that hone others had any porticn in 
the 
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the #orld to come 5 that therefore 
their Pro(eljtes were truly ( q)) tran: (4 Rab, 
ſubſtantiate, whence thoſe phraſes of OD 
being ( r ) bars again, and ( 4) of Anim, c 
the Spirit, wherein our Saviour won» rraIen 
grunt the ignorance. of (# ) Nico in. in 
dewws, as being notorious among the cry 
Ribbins;, and yet the whole GId- mand on 
Tefament ſeems fo particularly des .. _ 
fgned for their Commonwealth as (7) Jchn 
that they have little occaliop for Fa - 
mentioning God's Providence over wg ; 
other Netions 3 but eſpecially alſo (9 >» 
inſecondery inſtancey of the Law of mY 
Natwre, which though it appears that 
they have been for time and place 
diſpenſed with, and therefore their 
qniverſally-obliging reaſon being 
more circumſtantial, is leſs eaſily di/- 
rermible 5 yet their ſevere penaltics 
without any new poſitive prohibiti- 
on, and their having beenlooked on 
as «bhominable in the very Gentiles, 
ſhew that the Church reputed them 
unlawful for. this very reaſop, as ia 
the queſtion of Polygamy , of warry- 
ing the Brothers relif, and of Uſary, 
and other ipſtances wherein F be- 
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Heve I ſhould not be unwarrantably 
confident if, notwithſtanding what 
others have endeavoured concern. 
ing them, [ ſhould ſay that thy 
cannot be clearly diſproved by any 


particular prohibition in the New obſ 
Teſtament. And the general inde. the! 
finite way of propounding thoſe  #*4 
which are moral and thoſe which | '7 
are not in the 0/d Teſlament, and the | 9 
New one never deſcending to parti. | "* 
eulars, but cnely in general teaching | © 
us that what was Typical muſt needs 'ſ ® 
diſappear at the real exhibition f v 
whart they ſigeified, and that all ac | © 
commecdations even in what other- B f 


wiſe was moral, muſt now under 
larger Grace, and greater means, and 
clearer Revelations, in all reaſon be 
evacuated 3 the onely way of de+ 
termining here any thing particu- 
larly muſt be, omitting all Teſtimo- 
mics, toexamine the nature of the 
Precepts themſelves, and thence to 
diſcern whether the reafon of their 
cbligation be Temporary or Fternal. 
To which I may add, that, many 
Connſeli are urged inthe Scriptures, 
, many 
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ably ] many things in-complyance to the 


preſent circumſtances, and - ſome in- 
dulgences to preſent prejudites' even 
in the New Teſtament, and this with- 
out particular proviſion for future 
obſervance , which are not any o- 
ther wayes diſtinguiſhable but -by 
Reeſon. And of the ſame neceſſi» 
ty it is for all Caſes of Catfcience, 
and many other emergent 'dithcu]- 
ties which you will frequently en- 
counter in the praGice of Divinity : 
and it were cable to (hew how very 
uſeful it is for the moſt important 
controverſies that divide the Com- 
uniow of Chriſtendome 3 and how 
Its greateſt Adverſaries, thoſe of 
Rome, do ground themſelves mainly 
on it in their exigencies3 as in the 
neceſſity of aviſtble Judge of Contro- 
verſes, in their detaining the Cup from 
the Laity, which themſelves cannor 
deny to have been granted them in 
the firſt and pureſt Centuries, and 
in the do@rine of the reſolution of 
Faith; (o in the Remonſirant and 
Janſeniſt opinions, in all with the 
Spcanians, and molt with the SeFa- 
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ries, which are ſuch inſtances whey 
in our men prove it unreaſonable ty 
expet pazticular proof from 
ture3 and the ſame, I think, mi 
be proved concerning moſt of the 
definitions of the Church againſt the 
enemies of the Trinity and Incarns 
tion, as to particular expreſſion 
whereby ſhe diſowned their innovs 
tions, that they were grounded on 
theſe ſo Tragically declaimedeagainlt 
Theological reaſons, it I were not 
affraid of beipg redious. Fut in 
ſhort, if it be conſidered that bither 
all.Controvetrſies are finally reſolved, 
even all A»thority into the reaſon of 
Its credibility 5 that all other wayes 
of arguing are plauſibly excepted 
againſt by ſome Parties 5 but this 
cannot, there being no oppoling it 
but by it ſelf, which is a contradi@;- 
en 5 that this at length whqo all is 
done will be found woſt ſatiofatbery, 
theſe will ſure be ſufficient prejudi- 
ces tO invite you, till you ſhall find 
ſowething as plauſible alledged for 
tke contrary, | 
V. But inthe Study of this ra77- 

onal 
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mel Divinity 1 would not perſwade 

ro imitate the 8cbools themſelyes 
any farther than as they are ratio* 
pal 3 for I muſt-:confeſs that one 
fundamental defeft ſeems to me ge- 
nerally ingredient in their diſcour- 
ſes 5 that they ſeem rather to en- 
deavour the onutwitting of their A4d- 
verſaries than their own ſatisfaCtion : 
which may be very ſuſpicious both 
from their making uſe of reaſons 
which themſelves confeſs unſuffici- 
eat for the convidion of Infidels, 
which yet they take for {trong Con- 
lations of Believers, which might 
indeed be tolerable if the efficacy 
of ſuch proofs depended on any 
proper principles which were ad- 
mitted by Believers and not by Ir- 
fidels, but depending on pure Thilo- 
ſophical reaſons, as moſt of theſe 
do, which are produced by Aquinas, 
who ſpeaks for them L. I. Cont. 
Gent. c. 9. they ſeem leſs excuſable 3 
but principally theirdetermining the 
Loeflien by, and conforming their 
reaſons to, ſlmme Authority, and that 


ſometimes yery contemptibles 5 
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of ſome Heath:n Philoſophers , we 
late DoFors, or at the uttermg( 
particular Fathers ( for they (eldons 
meddle with Conncils ) and they 
laying too much ſtreſs upon their w, 
ry forms of ſpeaking , though nt 
mentioned in the Scripturer, to the 
very decifion of Articles of Faith, 
as, I think, might eaſily be prored 
in the Queſtivn concerning the pro- 
ceſſron of the Holy Ghoſt from the 
Son againſt the Greeks, nay often on 
their very wyſtical expsſitions, with 
out the leaſt examination of their 
defign, or ſenſe, or credibility, Nor 
1s it needful to mind you huw very 
unſufficient they had been for it 
though they had attempted it j 
partly becauſe of their ignorance 
in the Greek Fathers, and ſo being 
neceſſitated to rely on ignorant 
Tranſlations forthouſe they had ( for 
Greek learning was continually de- 
caying in the Latize Church from the 
timect the removal gf the Empire, 
an early but very remaikable in- 
france whereof ( that - | may not 
nc particularize others) we have 

in 
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in that famous cheat put upon the 


winum by Valens and Urſacins and ,, 


ſome few other Eaſtern Biſhops of £xciſ-ri- 


reading 119 for cw jn the de- 
eree of the Nicene Council ; but ef- 
pecially after the open breach be- 
twixt the Romane and Conſtanting- 
politane Patriarchs, whereby intel- 
ligence with the Orientals was ex- 
ceedingly interrupted, long before 
the riſe of -the Schoolmen; but 
mainly becauſe of their great un- 
$ilfulneſs in Critical learning, to 
know their original, and their ſenſe 
inother places, which yet had been 
neceſlary to their deſign. And 
therefore I ſhould adviſe you to be 
more ingenuouſly rational than they 
are, in the proct of your Principles 
as well asin the inference of your 
Concluſions3 that you do nor ſtrain 
your wit to make any Teſtimony 
defenſible before you are otherwiſe 
convinced of its credibility, and at 
leaſt let it not be'as a principal mc- 
tive cf your determination 3 that 


you never trouble your ſelf much 
with 


whole general Council of ( « ) Arj* C*) St. 
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with thoſeyeaſons themſelves which, 
3s they. are onely propounded y 
probable, ſo they, are confeſled t 
be unneceſſary 3 but Firſt, conſider 
the nature of the Queſtion, whether 
the argumeats, whereon the whole 
Nreſs of its aſſent can onely be ſure. 
Iy grounded, and which if they be 
weak the definition cannot be cer. 
tain, be Reaſon, or Authority 3 and 
if it be Reaſon grounded on Antbori- 
#y ( as moſt of the School- Queſtions 
are } that then you urge the Rex 
fon no farther than the Authority 
will warrant you and remember 
that a leſs will ſufffce, when all the 
uſe of reaſon is for rendring the 
Concluſion it ſelf defenſ6ble, for that 
proceeds an. particular evidences 
whereby it appears ta us, and there- 
fore does not requirea real, but eve- 
ry-way apparent, credibility; but 
where the reaſons grounded on theſe 
phraſes and manners of expreſſiog 
the Article are drawn to the direct 
progt of its real truth, or are taken 
as principles for the, probation of 
others 5 it were, thea reaſonable to 
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have recourſe to Lomberd's Text, 

nd to examine Firſt, whether thar 

doftrine be really taught by that 
0 I Father, who is by him quoted for it? 

wh and Secondly, whether it be delive- 
"" } red by him as his own private opi- 

y nion, or as the ſenſe of the Church 

de 

r 

q 

Q 
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and whether dogmatically, or in heat 

of controverſie? if as the ſenſe of 
the Church, then Thirdly, what was 
the ground of it, whether the evi- 

dence of univerſal Tradition, or 

zquivalencies in the Scriptures3 or 

the general ſenſe onely of the learn- 
ed? and whether they took it.up 

for the evidence of its proper rea- 

ſon, or originally from the Autho- 
rity of ſcme private perſon, who 
was commended in theſe controver- 
fies, and from whom it was derived 
by the reſt without any new exa- 
mination ? for in ſcme of theſe 
things you will find moſt of 1 ow- 
bara principles to be deficient, they 
being for the much greater part 
trapſcribed from St. A»g»ſiine. But 
it may be a wore Cirect way fer 
knowing the rational &odes of ex- 
prel- 
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preſſion , whereon the Churd 
grounded her arguments ( 1n thoſe 
Articles which are genetally and 
ſurgly believed for Revelation, and 
wherein ancient and univerſal Ay, 
thority may be preſumed more ſe 
curely expreſſive of the genuine 
ſenſe of Tradition than our private 
reaſonings, as in the Trinity and In 
carnation ) will be iby examining 
what principles of this kind are 
ſuppoſed in her diſcourſes with the 
ancient Hereticks in the firſt general 
Councils, moſt of her definitions 
there being , as I formerly ſaid, 
grounded on Theological reaſon, 
And therefore I would adviſe you 
in general before your particular 
enquiries, to fatisfie your ſelf how 
far your reſolution is to be groun- 
ded on particular reaſon, that fo, 
if they ſhould fail, as they will cers 
tainly in many things which yet 
upon other accounts are very reaſo- 
nably credible, you may not pre- 
lently condemn the Concluſion as 
ſemply falſe becauſe of the falſhood 
of their unproper principfes. And 

what 
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what Queſtions are onely determi- 
rble by reaſon you have ſeveral 
inſtances in the beginning of the 
former Paragraph. 

VI; But it remains, for the ac- 


compliſhment of this firſt part of * 


my taſk, that I proceed to the ſe- 
cend ſort of principles, namely ſuch 
as are known by Divine Revelation. 
And here ſeeing the reſolution of 
no Parties is againſt the plain words, 
or at leaft the ſexſe, of the Scrip- 
tures3 and it is tarther agreed that 
the bare Grammarical f1gaification 
of the words is of no other force 
for exprefling the ſpeakers mind 
than as it is ordinarily reaſonable 
to preſume that he intended this 
where there are not particular ſuf« 
picious of believing otherwiſe 3 
therefore for the bringing thefe 
things home ro the decition of our 
preſent Controverſies, it vill be re- 
quiſite to enquire Firſt, what ſenſe 
of them is @quivalent with the 
Cencluſions to be proved by them ? 
and Secondly, what reaſon there 18 
ro belieye that this ſenſe was defigne 


ed 
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ed bythe Speaker 3 and where thi 
is ambiguous and both of them ſeem 
applicable without abſurdity, the 
onely way for determining which of 
them was intended by him muſt be 
by examining all thoſe things which 
may be ſuppoſed as notorjous ty 
that Auditory to whoſe underſtand- 
ings he was to accommodate hiny 
ſelf, and what was onely likely tg 
prove efficacious in reference to his 
deſign, And though this later be 
to be performed by reeſon . by ex- 
amining their miſapprebenſions 3 and 
then conſidering what were in Pry 
dence molt proper for their corredi- 
on, and which particular ſenſe is 
moſt rationally reducible to this de- 
ſign 3 yet the former will be moſt 
ſatisfaftorily reſolved by Philologi- 
cal learning : by enquiring how the 
ſame Author uſed the ſame expreſ- 
ſion in other clearer parallel places 5 
bow the Auditors themſelves uſual- 
ly underſtood it, and ſo to examine 
the 1diowmes either of the place or 
Country frcm other their conteme 
porary writersJ and if the prey 

oul- 
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ouſne(s of the Speech depended on 
2 matter of Fa&#, to which it allu- 
ded, and of which none cf them 
could probably be preſumed igno- 
rant 5 then the moſt ſure way both 
for underſtanding that ' particular 
phraſe and all other diſcourſes what- 
ſoever of the ſame ſubje&, will be 
by clearing the thing it ſelf, and 
poynting at thoſe inſtances, in allu- 
fion to which thoſe expreſſions 
might have been - occaſioned, which 
had been otherwiſe unintelligible. 
And to this end you may more eali- 
ly diſcern Firſt, the neceſſity of the 
Tongx#es wherein they were original- 
ly written 3 for it is very poſſible, 
either by reaſon of the affinity or 
bomonymy, or for want of anſwering 
words in the other Tongues, for 
Tranſlations to be miſtaken, at leaſt, 
nct to be ſo ſecureas to ground ar- 
guments, which may be very much 
endangered by the very uncautioul- 
neſsof the expreſſion 3 and Second- 
ly, the 1diomes of thoſe Tongues , 
which are frequently occafiens of 
miſtakes in them that rely on Tranſ- 
O lations 
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lations that render them verbatim, 
without conkidering their impor- 
tance in the Originals, as is uſual 
both 1a the reputed LXXII and the 
vulgar Latine, which were generally 
followed by the Greek and later La 
tine Fathers, and many perplexities 
might be inftanced which are raiſed 
by them from thence, which have 
no diffculty in the Originals. And 
for this it will be convegient to be 
acquainted, not onely with the ſa 
cred Text it {elf ({ which, eſpecially 
in the 01d Teſtament, are all the re- 
cords remaining of the purer anc 
ent Hebrew, and therefore can give 
little light co the <4 >;4uwz but 
alſo with thole Tongues , which 
ſeem at firſt derived from it, as moſt 
of the Orientals are 3 but thoſe ef: 
pecially into which it afterwards de- 
generated after the ruine of their 
Government , by reaſon of their 
mixture with other conquering Na- 
tions. Such was the Chaldee, on oc- 
cafion of the Babylonian captivity, 
as appears from part of Jerewy, Da- 
viel and Ezra, and thoſe parts of _ 
Chal- 
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Lhaldee Paraphraſes which are truly 
ioſcribed to Jonathan and Onkeles 3 
and Syriack 1n the time of our Sa- 
e | viour, as is ebſerved by learned men 
from moſt of theſe Hebrew words 
mentioned in the New Teſtament, by 

; | mixture of the Syro-Macedoner after 
the prevalency of the Grecian Mo- 

\ | narchy; for in theſe it ſeems more 
probable that the words which were 
afterwards impoſed in ſtead of the 
penuine Hebrew without any 1ater- 
ruption where the things were pra- 
iced, and whileſt the Notiogs were 
freſh in memory, did more exattly 
avſwer them than thoſe that wanted 
theſe advantages 3 and Thirdly, the 
Idiomes of the Perſon himſelf, of his 
wit, of his Country, of his educati- 
on 5 for it isclear that the Style of 
the Scriptures is very different : el- 
ther lofty, or low 3 or eloquent, or 
rational, in accommodation to the 
writers natural abilities. For thus 
the New Teſtament writers have many 
Hebraiſms, and St. Paul ſome Cilicie- 
niſms, as you may find inſtanced by 
St. Hierome ad Algar. 2, 9. and 0ri- 
O 2 gens 
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gen 0n the Romanes. And theſe art 
of great moment both for varying 
the {ignification of the ſame phraſes, 
and making them more or leſs-accy- 
rately intelligible in grounding ar 
guments on them 3 and Fourthly, 
the Antiquities allnded to5 and thele 
not onely fuch as are direFly aimed 
at, and with approbation, but alſy 


fuch as are pxrpoſely oppoſed 3 for 


(x) More thus Maimonides ( x ) conceives the 


Neboh. 
Pair. 1 


-.. rites of the Zabij very beneficial for 


C29. &C, giving light to many poſitive Leviti- 


cal precepts, which now, for want 
of them, ſeem ſtrange and imperti. 
nent 5 and it would doubtleſly 
much contribute to the clear diſtin- 
Ctionof thoſe which were moral or 
Judicial, grounded on temporary or 
eternal reaſon, to have known all 
the Ceremonies of the Chaldean and 
Phexician Tdolatry, though, 1 think 
there are no very great aſliſtances 
for it in our now-extant writers ; 
and what is related occaſionally ei 
ther by the credulous Greeks or an- 
cient Talmudiſts, or the later Arabi- 
ans, being exceedingly intermixed 

with 


VIW 
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with fabulous and conjeQural aſſer- 
tions, will need a very prudent and 
judicious ſagacity to ſeparate what 
is credible from what is not ſo. But 
for what may be performed from 
our preſent aſſiſtances inthis ſubject, 
{ hall refer you to the excellent dif- 
courſe of our famous Antiquary 
Mr Selden de Dijs Syris. And for 
the better underſtanding of theſe, 
and the maia deſign of Hiſtorical or 
Prophetical writers, and thoſe very 
confiderable ſeeming differences e- 
ven inthe circumſtances of what is 
onely upon ſeveral occaſions related 
in themſelves as well as in exotick 
Authors, and this not onely in ſome 


' frivolous inſtances, but in ſuch 
wheron depend the greateſt argu- 


ments for Religion 3 the accompliſh- 
ment of remarkable promiſes and 
prophefies whoſe truth was to war- 
rant very conliderable alterations, 
as in the LXX year's Captivity, and 
Daniel's weeks , whence is derived 
one of the ſtrongeſt grounds of 
Chriſtianity 3 neither of which can 
be determined without the auxilia- 
O 3 ries 


(x) More 
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gen on the Romanes. And theſe art 
of great moment both for varyi 

the (ignification of the ſame phraſes, 
and making them more or leſs-accy- 
rately intelligible in grounding ar 
guments on them 3 and Fourthly, 
the Antiquities alluded to3 and thele 
not onely ſuch as are direFly aimed 
at, and with approbation, but alſo 
fuch as are pxrpoſely oppoſed 3 for 
thus Maimonides ( x ) conceives the 
rites of the Zabij very beneficial for 
giving light to many poſetive Leviti- 
cal precepts, which now, for want 
of them, ſeem ſtrange and 1mperti- 
nent5 and it would doubtleſsy 
much contribute to the clear diſtin- 
Gionof thoſe which were moral or 
judicial, grounded on temporary or 
eternal reaſon, to have known all 
the Ceremonies of the Chaldean and 
Phenician Idolatry, though, 1 think 
there are no very great aſfiſtances 
for it in cur now-extant writers; 
and what is related occaſionally els 
ther by the credulous Greeks or an- 
cient Talmudiſts, or the later Arabi- 
ans, being exceedingly intermixed 
with 
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with fabulous and conjeQural aſſer- 
tions, will need a very prudent and 
judicious lagacity to ſeparate what 
credible from what is not ſo. But 
for what may be performed from 
our preſent aſſiſtances inthis ſubject, 
[ hall refer you to the excellent dif- 
courſe of our famous Antiquary 
Mr Selden de Dijs Syris. And for 
the better underſtanding of theſe, 
and the maia delign of Hiſtorical or 
Prophetical writers, and thoſe very 
conſiderable ſeeming differences e- 
ven inthe circumſtances of what is 
onely upon ſeveral occaſions related 
in themſelves as well as in exotick 
Authors, and this not onely in ſome 


' frivolous inſtances, but in ſuch 
wheron depend the greateſt argu- 


ments for Religion 3 the accompliſh- 
ment of remarkable promiſes and 
prophefies whoſe truth was to war- 
rant very conliderable alterations, 
as in the LXX year's Captivity, and 
Daniel's weeks , whence is derived 
one of the ſtrongeſt grounds of 
Chriſtianity 3 neither of which can 
be determined without the auxilia- 
O 3 ries 
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ries of the Heathens ; it will be ne. 
ceſſary to ſtudy and compare their 
Hiſtory, and Chronology, and Geogre. 
phical deſcriptions of thoſe Coun- 
treys. And for the traditional do. 
Qrines of the Old Teſtament, be. 
cauſe the beſt means for their dif: 
covery ſeem to me to depend on ſz 
cular learning, I ſhall therefore de 
fer them tc their proper place. In 
the mean time for particular and 
occaſional expreſſions of the new, 
1t were convenient to be acquainted 
with the firſt Hereſer, and the con- 
veyance of its traditional doQrines 
in their plain, and genuine, and un- 
mixed prattice, which will be the 


beſt way of making them applica- . 


ble to our preſent Controverſies, 
will be moſt probably derivable 
from the Fathers of the immediate- 
ly-ſucceeding Centuries 3 which is 
thedeſign | would have you princi- 
pally aim at in reading them. And 
concerning thoſe general Cautions 
to be ubſerved in following them, 
I preſume you have before your de- 
parture heard my thoughts in ſome 
of 
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of our Colledg-exerciſes 3 and there- 
fore I ſhall not need to be Jarge in 
them, onely in general, you may ob- 
ſerve a valt difference betwixt what 
they deliver either as their privete 
thoughts, or as a generally-received 
opinion, and what they afiert as the 
doGrine of the Catholick Church de- 
livered to them from the Apoltles 5 
and here it ſelf betwixt what they 
reputed fuch from ſome judicial infe- 
rences of their own, and what they 
were more competent ludges of, 
in that pure Hiſtorical evidence 
which muſt have been obvious to 
them without any, or at leaſt any 
difficult , 1//ations, and this with 
Vincentins Lerinenſis's Rules 5 in all 
times, all places, and all Eccleſjaſti- 
cal Societies that were founded by 
Apoſtles or Apoſtolical perſons. 
For in the former I then endeayou- 
red to ſhew their fallibility from that 
emaccurate way of arguing which 
prevailed generally among them 5 
and thoſe unſecure principles on 
which they relyed, which though 


I then onely touched, as willing to 
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confine my diſcourſe to the time at. ij 21 


lotted for its yet poſſibly they 
might beof ſome uſe in your read. 
ing of the Fathers, inaſmuch as that 
to ſome of them | believe you will 
find moſt of thoſe errors which iq 
many inſtances, by the Confeſſion 
of all, prevailed in the firſt three 
Centuries, to be eaſily reducible, 
Other Rules were adviſable for the 
diſcovery of theſe Teſtimonial from 
Judicial traditions, but becauſe the 
mentioning of my own thoughts 
cuncerning them together with my 
reaſons, would engage me in many 
and great Controverſies which can- 
not poſſibly be diſpatched in few 
words, and that I have already in- 
{enlibly exceeded my firſt deſigned 

brevity, I forbear. G 
VIE. And now, concerning the 
ſecond particular formerly propoun- 
ded, namely the influence of ſecu- 
lar learning in order to thoſe men- 
tioned deſigns of the Study of Dir 
Vinity, I ſhall infiſt on the method 
already obſerved in that. And 
though it wete eafie by an induftion 
in 
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+ Ji all humane ſciences whatſoever, 
ney fo ſhew this ſerviceableneſs; yet 
ad. becauſe ſolarge a taſk might poſſi- 
hat bly diſcourage you, as not being at- 
VII fainable in one life; and their uſe- 
ln f falnefs' is very different in its de- 
on ff grees, ſome being onely convenient, 
* | and ſome abſolutely neceſlary 5 ſome 
* | feceſſary for your own fatisfaQion, 
e & and ſome for the informaggon of o- 
! | thers 5 ſome for more rare and ca- 
ſua!, and ſome for your ordinary 
Auditories : and you will find their 
uſe in your obſervation of theſe, 
and may accordingly more or leſs 
engage your ſelf in them as you 
ſhall find your ſelf invited by your 
own Genie , or Curioſity; I ſhall 
therefore mainly meddle with ſuch 
as are introductory and general , 
and are of uſe for the moſt neceſla- 
ry endsz your own fatisfaftion, and 
that of your ordinary - Auditory. 
And firſt, for that which 1s rational, 
and rigorouſly called School-divinity, 
moſt of the terms wherein its 
Queſtions are expreſſed being Phi- 
loſopbical, the uſe of Philoſophy, el- 


pect- 
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your ſatisfaction herein, 
[ think (x ) you may (& 
curely give over your read: 
Ing it diſtintly by way of 
Courſe, and apply your elf 
more immediately to the 
Study of School-Divinity; 
for the School-men allowing 
themſelves that liberty of 
largely diſcuſſing Phileſophi- 


eal Dueſtions on the Summes 


and Sertewces; as you ſhall by this 
means want none of them that are 
neceſſary, lo you will be diſengaged 
from many of them thatare purely 
beterogeneous, But becauſe they do 


fre- 


pecially that of the modern Peripapf geque 
ticks, which in later Ages has fo ut. 
verlally prevailed in the Schools, i 
fo obvious as that [I cannot ſuf 

you ignorant of: it, But yet, [ be. 
heve you may be deſirous to be in. 
formed of the diſtinftion of thoſz 
parts which are neceſſary from thoſe 
which are not; that ſo you may 
know at prefent where to fix your 
thoughts more cloſely in ſabſcrvies 
cy to your future Studies. For 
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fequently uſe this liberty Jicenti- 
ouſly, therefore it will be conveni- 
ent to determine more diſtinctly 
what parts are neceſſary , and to 
what ends. Firſt therefore, for 
that natural Divinity which is ſup- 
poſed true antecedently to Divine 
Revelation, and which 1s therefore 
onely intelligible by reaſoz3 it be- 
ing commonly reduced to two main 
principles : the Divine mainre and 
exiſtence, and the Seul's immortality ; 
and the nature of its faculties and 
the manner of its operations, 1n ac- 
commodation to which all the Di- 
vine Precepts and Auxiliaries are 
deſigned 5 the former will be beſt 
advanced by Phyſical arguments 
drawn from the nature of the ce- 
leſtial motions, and the neceſſity of 
an univerſal ordinator of the ſecond 
cauſes both to their awn endse, in 
th:ſe that are inanimate, and at 
leaſt to that of the Univerſe, in thoſe 
that are not 3 &c; which as they are 
evidently more perſwaſive and ſen- 
ſible, and of a more general accome 


modation to ordinary capacities, and 
uch 
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ſuch as we find principally made uſe 
of by Sr. Pal himſelf, not onely in 
his popular diſcourſes Rom. 1, 20, 
but even in his d:ſpxtes with the 
Philoſophers, AR. xvii. 27. 28. and 
XIV. 17. ſo I do really conceive 
them more ſtrong than thoſe Meta 
phyſical ones, that have been lately 
again urged and improved with the 
general applauſe of eur late Phils. 
ſophers, by the famous Des Cartes, 
And there is one Queſtion, which as 
I confeſs exceedingly intricate, and 
yet omitted by moſt that 1 have 
ſeen cf our late ingenious Authors 
that handled the argument, at leaſt 
not conlidered with that acguracy it 
deſerved; ſo I conceive it very ne- 
ceſTary for the conviction not onely 
' of Atheiſts ( which , yet the unhap- 
pineſs of our Age has rendred not 
altogether unſeaſonable ) but alſo 
of {owe ſubdivided Chriſtians, thoſe 
eſpecially of the Romane Communi- 
0n, and that is the diſtintion of 
true from counterfeit miracles, which 
will require zatural Philoſophy, 
wherein the notion of a true mira- 
cle, 
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| uſe &, by the confeſſion of all,” requi- 


ing; that it be above the power of 
wteral Agents, for the determining 
of that it will be neceſſary to {hew 
how far that does extend 3 and be- 
cauſe it is yet farther agreed, that 
all ſenſible effets of created ſub- 
ſtances muſt. depend on matter and 
motion 3 therefore this will require 
two things to be examined : their 
wiwoſe efficacy in general 3 and then 
particularly the attermoſt efficacy of 
tboſe that are preſent at the produ@t+ 
on of the ſuppoſed effeT that is to be 
tryed3 the knowledg of which I 
preſume you are not ignorant to be 
the very delign of nratural Philoſo- 


phy; wherein notwithſtanding you 


are not now to be confined to the 
Peripatetick, Principles, but may 
more ingenuouſly examine others, 
and accept what you your ſclf ſhall 
conceive moſt ſatisfattory. But the 
inveſtigation of the particular Di- 
vine Attributes will be beſt perfor- 
med by Metephbyſicks, wherein all 
the terms requilite to this way of 
arguing are profeſled]y W__— : 

the 
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the nature of Entity and Bonity in 
general ; the notion of thofe er. 
feFions, which are called ſempliciter 
ſemplices 5 and the examination of 
what are particularly ſuch by their 
compatibility with others greater 
than themſelves, and which are not 
reducible to any other Sciences, 
from whence it has even in (7) 
Ariſtotle hiimſelt the name of Nats- 
ral Divinity. And from hence alſo 
depend all thoſe terms whereby even 
ſupernatural Revelations are made re- 
concileable with natural Reaſon, and. 
upon which moſt of thoſe objeCtt 
ons depend that are indeed materi- 
al, and neceſiary to be anſwered ; 
for the whole force of theſe relyes 
on ſuch Principles as are univerſally 
concluſive in all ſorts of Entityes 5 
for otherwiſe the confeſſed Analogi« 
cal participation of the ſame per- 
feftions in God and the Creatures 
will be ſufficient to invalidate all 
Inferences drawn to him from par- 
ticular experiments in other Creas 
tures, which are the uttermoſt that 
all other Sciences are able to reach. 
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inf And to theſe ends you will find the 


CF 


General Part very neceflary 3 and 
the particular, where it goes no futs 
ther than the perfe&explication of 
their Nature, and confines it ſelf 
within it own moſt immaterial ab- 
ſtracion. And therefore you may 
obſerve this Part moſt taken notice 
of by Proteſtants, aud you will find 
it moſt generally ſerviceable to- the 
whole deſign of School-Divinity. 
But then for the other Part that cou- 
cerns the nature of the Soul, and of 
its operations 3 the ſupernatural at- 
hſtances being proportioned to 
them, it will be neceſſary to know 
them for the underſtanding this pros 
portion. And becauſe ſome of 
theſe aſliſtances are extended as 
well to the mature of their 4Gs as 
their Morality : and the moral mans 
ner of the operations is moſt anſwe» 
rable to the zature of the Agent, and 
acco-dingly beſt intelligible by is 
relation : therefore it will be cons 
venient to know them, firſt Phyſical 
ly, as they are handled in Ar:ſtotle's 
books de Anim 3 and there _ 
ally 
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ally the rational and intelleCtua] de 

gree, and others nv otherwile thay 

asthey conduce to the better under: 

ſtanding their preſent organical de 

pendent way of operation, and that 

diſcourſe de Anima ſeparat3 which 

you will find adjoyned at the end by 
ſome Authors; and then Moralh, in 

Ethicks, from whence you are direQ 

ly to deduce all .thoſe obligations 

that are purely moral 5 2nd the nes 

ceſlity and delign of thoſe that are 

poſitive and ſupernatural, and ges 
nerally all thoſe univerſal Rules, on 
which depends the prudential pra 

tice of Caſuiſtical Divinity. For 
Controverſie Logick | mention no 
thing, becaule | believe there is lit- 

tle in it neceflary to your purpoſe 
but what is borrowed from Meta 
pbyſicks,or ſome tew things conce: no 
ing Faith and Opinion and Demons 
firation, which you will find ſufficis 
ently to your purpoſe diſcuſſed on 
the Summes and Sentences, And as 
it will be thus ſerviceable in general 
to know the main deſign of thoſe 
Sciences, and their influence in Di- 
vinity, 
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vioity, for diſcerning the neceſſity 
of particular Qyeſtions , how far 
they are reducible to it 3 ſo ih pare 
ticular you may confider,Firſt, whe- 
ther it was firſt raiſed from any 
Theological occaſion, accordingly 
to the Rules formerly preſcribed z 
or whether it be capable of being 
uſed as a principle for the deciding 
any Theological Controverſie ? and 
if it be, then Secondly , whether 
that Theological Controverfie it 
ſelf be of any moment ? aud then 
Thirdly, whether that Philoſophical 
Principle be capable of any certain 
reſolution, and eſpecially in that 
ſenſe that is requiſite for this deciſi- 
on? But for the improvement of 
principles of this kind in proving the 
immortality of the Soul ( not now to 
ieflet upon the piouſly-deſfigned 
attempts of ſeveral ingenious per- 
ſons 1a this regard ) for my part, 
how convincing ſoever they may 
prove in the event, [can diſcern no 
great neceſſity of having recourſe 
unto them, or relying on them. For 
though indeed the exiſtence of God 
P 
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cannot be proved by Revelation, it 
being ſo antecedent to it as that he 
that doubts of it cannot admit of 
Revelation to prove it by 3 yet is 
there aor the fame neceſſity here, 
ſeeing the Soul may really be im» 
mortal,though its immortality could, 
not be made out from any natural 
appearances falling under our cogs 
nizaace ( daily experience furniſhing 
us with inſtances of moſt certan 
truths which are yet uncapable df 
being proved from ſuch appearan- 
ccs in which caſe we may yet be 
aflured of it by Revelation. Far 
our doubting concerning the prodf 
of the Souls immortality by rea(08 
docs not upon any rational pretence 
oblige us to queltion the exiſtence of 
Revelitions 3 and ſuppoſing that the 
real immortality of our Sculs is at- 
relted and. revealed by God, our 
own antecedent ignorance of it up+ 
on natural accounts cannot ground 
the lealt ſuſpicion of the Divine In- 
failib:lity concerning it 5 nay 1t 1s 
from our prime nIjtions of ſuch a 
being mult certain that infinite truths 

arc 
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are evident to him which are not 
obvious to our groſſer obſervations, 
of $89 it cannot be diſproved that this 
xs one. Suppoling therefore that 
God has revealed the immortality 
of. our Souls 3 and that he is in this, 
i well as ity other Revelations, ve- 
F racious3 and that he certainly does, 
though we do nor, know the truth 
even in this particular affair 3 it muſt 
needs follow that we muſt be ob- 
liged to believe it upon accouat of 
ſuch Divine Revelation, though an- 
tecedently we could never have 
known it by natural diſcoveries. 
This I have onely obſerved by the 
way,to ſhew the no-neceſſity of infiſt- 
ing on ſuch proofs, and to let Athes 
iſtical irreligious perſons underſtand 
how little indeed Religion is cone 
cerned in their weakneſs 3 though, 
I think, I might have added that de- 
ſerting this way of proof, and infiſt- 
ing onely on Revelation in this caſe 
is not onely more ſecure, but in ma- 
oy regards more convenient and more 
aggreeable with the principles of 
Chriſtianity, and better fitted for 
P 2 fouls 
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ſolving difficulties which are leſs in 
telligible on other principles. But 
what I have to ſay to this pu 
is both ſubject to be miſunderſtood, 
and too tedious for my preſent 
fign, and therefore I forbear. 


VIII. But then for that parti 
Divinity that is Textuary, beſide 


the knowledg of the Tongues and 
Phraſes, which will be gotten by 
reading ancient Authors in thei 
own words upon other occaſions, 
and for which your own experience 
will hereafter be your more ati 
factory direCtory5 for the under 
ſtanding of the dodrinals of the 
Old Teſtament ( which you will find 
very neceſlary for the New, there be- 
ing nothing pretended to be rever 
led inthe New, but what was at leaſt 
myſtically prefigured in the 01d, and 


' there being many doCtrines at that 


time generally believed by the 


Jewiſh Church which were-not {0 


clearly expreſſed in the Old, which 
as they ſeem to be connived at by 
our Savicar,fo they ſeem generally 
to lave been received without 2ny 

New 
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BefNew New Revelations by the Primitive 
paſeſibriſfiens ( and yet the way is cer- 
ood aioly as fallible in ſome inſtances as 
de. true in others, and therefore ought 
of the 


w be accurately diſtinguiſhed ) 

=_y way will be to examine 

the credibility of doftrines that 

od ff pretend to be originally Jewiſh Tres 

ditiens. And for this you are not 

er f ovely to truſt the Rebbizs, buth for 

s, | their notorious fabulonſneſs , and 
" 
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dh 
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their little 4#tiquity, and their plain 
imitations of the Grecian Philoſo« 
pbers even before our Saviour's time, 
upon occaſion of their acquaintance 
with them by the Macedonian cons 
queſts, whom yet together with 
Philo and Joſephwr- I would recom- 
mend to you for the Hiſtorical Rela- 
tion of thoſe opinions and prattices 
that afterwards prevailed, and are 
frequently alluded to in the New 
Teſtament 3 but that which is the 
main deſign of the primitive Chriſts- 
an Apologies, what the Grecians had 
either preſerved entire from the 
diviſion of Babel, or in aftter-Ages 


derived from the Jewes, which yet 
P 3 | are 
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are both more numerous and me 


ancient than thoſe that are now «. 4 


tant of the Jewes themſelves 5 fa 
by this means as you ſhall diſcovy 
much of that truth which was mylii. 
cally involved in the Old Teftamen, 
though otherwiſe certain]y joten, 
ded, wheie otherwiſe there is n 
clear mentionof the Immortality o 
the Soul, of the ReſurreGion of th 
Body, or the futxre Judgment, which 
are the very foundations, not onely 
of Chriſtian, but of all ratiozal, Re 
ligion ; but alſo the Original of 
many errors both among the late 
Jewes and Chriſtians. For this there 
fore Iconceive it convenient to read 
the aneienteſt Greek Poets together 
with their Greek Scholiaſts, and that 
you do not look on them barely az 
idle Romances, but as grave Philoſq- 
pbers and Hiſtorians; fur ſuch they 
were reputed not onely in their 
own times, but alſo by all their fol- 
lowers, as involving Divine, and 
Natural , and Hiſtorical notions of 
their Gods and Heroes under myſti- 
cal and Parabplical exptcſſions, 


Thus ' 
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þ. Thus the name was uſed for -+wakers 
«| of £awes, for . Eſtabliſhers. of Com- 
fir wonwealths, for Diſcipliners of youth 
wer 20d women, as you may fſce proved 
pl. from the Teſtimonies of Hemer 
ay 4 bimſclt and others by the excellent 
© Heinſtw in his Prolegorr. ad Heſtod, 
wh Hence they were after imitated by 
o the Oracles, and acccunted Sacred, 
£f 2nd Prophetical, and Spare with a 
kh Divine fury, as weze ealie to prove 
; if I had leifure. But - yet becauſe 
'F thoſe things are related un the faith 
8 of much Jater Authors, and are 
F# mingled with their own inventions, 
and are expreſſed in daik, :and de» 
ſignedly-obſcure , relemblances 5 
therefore two things will be requi- 
fite to be inquired into : Firlt, 
whence they originally. pzrceeded, 
whereby will appear both. how fax 
they arecredible, and what was at- 
ter ſuperadded by the Grecian af- 
fefation of vain glory 3 and Se- 
condly,what was their diſtinct ſenile, 
For the former, I conteſs the anci- 
ent Grecian Barbariſm, their late 
incorporations Into civil Socletics, 
their 
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their then it ſelf being divided ints 
little Republicks, which could not 
chuſe but continually allarm them 
with perpetual Fattions and muty- 
al jealoufies of one another , and 
leave little time for incouragement 
for Studies, and their late invention 
of Letters, or of any means for 
communicating Tradition to Poſte. 
rity; make me unwilling to adviſe 
you to truſt thera for any thing an- 
cient that is Hiſtorical. And there- 
fore | believe your beſt way were to 
examine with what other | ancient 
learned Nations they had commerce, 
from- whom they might probably 
derive their Philoſophical or Theolo- 
gical learning, and particularly con- 
cerning ſuch notable Perſons as 
were acknowledged to have had 
ſome eſpecial influence in their 
improvement 5 ſuch were Orphess 
for the old, and Pherecydes Syriws for 
the later Theegonyes; whether they 
were Indigene or forreigners, whe- 
, ther they traveled, and to what Na- 
tions ? And becauſe the ambition of 
the later Greeks has endeavoured 
to 
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dfto ſuppreſs thoſe teſtimonies that 


might ſeem to make them beholding 
to other Nations for what they glo- 
ried themſelves to be the firſt in- 
yentors of 5 either by confounding 
forreigners of the ſame name with 
their own, and by that means arro- 
gating the glory of their aQtions' to 
themſelves, cr by deriving their Qs 
riginal from their Gods, and thoſe 
ſuch as were Hiſtorically many or 
uncertain, as they do with Orphews, 
when they make him the Son of 
Apollo and' Calliope, it were well to 
collet out of creditable Authors 
what 1s mentioned concerning them, 
that ſo you may from other circum- 
ſtances conjefture whence they did 
moſt probably derive their learning. 
And there are three Nations eſpect 
ally, who, by reaſon of their unde- 
piable Antiquity , and their clta* 
bliſhed government, and their eſti- 
mation of Learning, and their cn- 
couragement and opportuaities, and 
publick deputation of ſome orders 
of men for that end, might be very 


credible for the conveyance of the 
114. 
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Traditional Divinity, and who, hy 
reaſon of their familiarity with the 
Jewes, might ealily have corred& 

themſelves where they had beeq 

miſtaken : the Chald 2 azs,the Pheni 

eians and the Agyptians 5 whereof 
the two later muſt needs have bee 

knowa to them as anciently as they 

ancienteſt inventions : the Phenici 
ans by occaſion of their notoriow 
trafffcking at Seaz and the Zgyptiany, 
as appears both by the athaity of 
their Texgues and Letters, from the 
Grecian Apis, whether the Sicyonia 
or Argive, ſuppoſed after his death 
to. have been Canonized in Zgypt, 
from the (tories of Zgyptw aad 
Danaws 1n Fgypt , of Tithonus and 
Memon and Phatthon in Zthiopia, 
mentioned by the moſt ancient 
Grecian Mythologiſfts, from the teſti- 
monies of very many of themſelves, 
if I had leaſure to produce them 3 
and efpecially in thit moſt of their 


Gods and rites and myſteries were 


thence borrowed, as is clear, befides 
others, from that full confeſſion 


of 
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ſo by ( 4 ) Exſebizs, But that all of othec. L. 


them were frequented by the Jater 


!. p. 85, 


E1. Grx- 


Philoſophers is abundantly proved <o La. 


by the Primitive Chriſtian Apologiſts. 


("7 )Przp» 


Ev. L. x. 


And therefore it will alſo concern <. 8. 


you to be acquainted with the opi- 
nions of -the Philoſopbers, thole of 
them eſpecially that ate traditional, 
and who are known themſclves to 
have travelled to thele' Countreys : 
for the later ſubdivifions ſeem gene- 
rally to have been built on the prt- 
vate wits of paiticular faCtious per* 
ſons 3 concerning whom, eſpecially 
the Stoicks, what my thoughts are 


you : way eaſily diſcern from my. 


Prolegomens to my dear Tutor's 
Book de Obſtinatione : © that if their 
*Rational Diſcourſes be ccnlide- 
© red as converſant about ſuch in» 
* ſtances as are uncapable of ſolid 
* demonſirations ftrom purely natu- 
© ral principles, ſuch as the ?lats- 
* vick notions of the Trinity, and 
* the Hierarchyes of © good or evil 
* Demons, and the ſlate of the Soul 
* after death, ard the rewards and 

655 * puniſh- 
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** panifhments of the other World; 
* theſe will further admir of a twas 
© fold conſideration, either as to 
© that #ſe and Authority that may be Þ * th 
* grounded on their Reaſons, and || * th 
© that cannot be acknowledgad ve. || * $c 
* ry conſiderable, both becauſe the |} * «! 
© caſes are ſuppoſed ſuch as are un &} *t] 
© capable of any ſolid proof of that | *f 
* kind 3 and the reaſons they pro» &| © 1 
** duce are therefore at the beſt one- } ©} 
* ly conjeFural, and frequently | © 
* Captions 5 and they are unneceſſa« |} * 

*ry for us Chriſtians, who haveſe } © 


* curer arguments from Divine Res a" 
© velation; and for affairs of this . 
**nature their Antiquity gives them r 


**no ſpecial advantage over us, and ; 
* they are more clearly and cloſely 
* managed by later Authors : or as 
© to that purely Hiſtorical ule which 
* may be made of their Opinions, 
** how weak ſoever their reaſoxs are, 
** for explaining thoſe paſſages of 
** Scripture, which are expreſſed in 
* their language and allude to their 
© ſenſe, whether as approved or re- 
* jeFed, And thus huwſoever cox- 

* jefural 
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© :+Fural the proof of ſuch Propo- 
*fitions might have been ſuppoſed 
*formerly , yet it. might merit a 
* confident aſſent as grounded on 
* the ſurer word of Propheſie5 nay 
* though they be rejeFed in the 
* Scripture as falſe , yet ſo it ſelf 
* they may help us to underſtand 
*tfivſe very Scriptures that were 
* ſuppoſed to condemn them. For 
* the terzrs being ſuppoſed Philoſo- 
* phical , the Philoſophers them- 
* ſelves muſt needs be preſumed fit- 
* teſt to explain their own ſenſe of 
* them ( which is moſt likely to be 
* the ſenſe intended by the Holy 
* Ghoſt ) and by underſtanding the 
* terms we come to underſtand the 
© Propoſitions reſulting from them, 
* ſo condemned 5 which beipg aps 
* prehended will help us further ro 
&* diſcover what is neceſſary for 
* bringing ſucha diſcourſe home to 
*© the purpoſe, which muſt needs be 
* very advantageous fur diſcovering 
* the deſign oft the Hoiy Ghoſt in 
«ir, as that is aiſo fur jndging cf 
* conſe ;uential rrodes of 6x prejſeons 
Sg 
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© of which kind are many proviſee- 
65 ral definitions of the Church, and 
* doFrites of the Schoolmen. But 
. * then fippoſing the Rational Dil: 
* courſes of the Philoſophers con- 
© verfant about affairs within their 
© own reach, whereof they might 
© be preſumed competent judges, 
* they may again be two wayes CO 
© fidered': eitherasto their i#trin- 
* ſick, *concluſiveneſs , or as to the 
© anal reputation they had gained 
* among the Jewes, and thoſe other 
** Nations among whom they were 
* diſperſed, for whoſe nſe the Scrip- 
** tures were primarily deſigned, 
* and. to whoſe defeAs they may 
** therefore be preſumed to have 
** been originally accomniodated? 
* In the former regard their diſcour+ 
* fes will have ſo much and no more 
*credibility than what a particular 


*examination of their ſolidity will* 


* afford to a peiſon competent to 

* judge of it 3 or than the fame of 
** their skil} and integrity in affairs 
** of this nature , might have been 
cc % dl { 1-1 {1 d 
conceived- ſullicient to perſwade 

cc 
to 
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*to ſuch as were unskilful them- 
*ſe]ves, and ſo expoſed to a neceſſi- 
*ty of relying on their bare Autho« 
*ty, Butinthe later, their Autho« 
*rity may be much greater as far 
*23it may be thought to have been 
*further confirmed and approved 
* by the Holy Ghoſt himſelf. For 
*the Holy Ghoſt undertaking in an 
* extraordinary way to ſupply the 
*defect of ordinary means in the 
* diſcovery of ſuch truths or falſ* 
* hoods as might prove neceſſary or 
* pernicious in order to the ſalvation 
*of mankind 3 it is to be preſumed 
* that wherein he did nct cffer a 
* corre(ion, there he preſumed the 
* uſe of ordinary means ſuffcient. 
*And then the onely ordinary 
* means of diſcovering their preſent 
* duty and their ſuture intereſts ( el: 
© pecially fos the vulgar, for whoſe 
* uſe Revelations were principally 
© calculated ) being natural reaſon 
* as managed by its ableſt Profeſſors, 
* the Thiloſophers, they having no 
*other light antecedentiy to. Keve- 
* [ation 3 it Will further fol w, that 
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© nothing taught unmimuſly by 
*(ach Philoſophers, if unzorreted 
* by the Holy Ghoſt, was by the 
* Holy Ghoſt himſelf thought dan. 
© gerous to the ſalvation of perſanz 
* obliged, in prudence, to rely on 
*ſuch an Authority3 nay that all 
© things ſo unanimouſly agreed on, 
*© in matters neceſſary to be reſolved 
* in order to ſalvacion, if the Holy 
*© Ghoſt did not undertake a qew 
* reſolution, were ſuppoſed by hin 
* to. have been already reſolved 
* rightly by the Philoſophers them- 
© felves, which no leſs than Divine 
* zpprobetion of ſuch diſcourſes 
© muſt needs add more than a bare 
* Humane Authority to them, This 
is the ſam of what I have more 
largely diſcourſed and proved in 
the forementioned place , which 
you may perceive principally to 
concern ſach Philophers as are 
profeſiedly moral, who as they 
are alſo generally applauded by 
Scholars for the generoſity of their 
temper and principles 3 and their 
aggrecableneſs to Chriſtianity z fo 

they 
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they are not indeed guilty of that 
ampraGicableneſs wherewith they are 
charged by ſcme leſs conſiderative 
rlons. It 1s true indeed that they 
thought the Soul alone to be the 
eſential man, and the body the Organ 
and priſon of 1t,and indeed preterna- 
twral toit, upon which account they 
made its impriſonment here a conſes 
quence, if not a puniſkment,of its de- 
generacy, and its reſtitution to its 
primitive proſperity to conliſt in its 
compleat purgation from all corporealt 
feculencies. But this isnot ſo: to be 
underſtood as if they had thought 
the ſoul incorporated ( upon what 
account loever )) to be as tree from 
being afteQed with corporeal im- 
prefſions, as the Auſkcian is from 
thoſe of his inſtrument, or the Priſo- 
mer of the place of his Captivity 5 
or had accordingly perſwaded the 
Soul to her duty by a naked propo- 
{al of its reaſonableneſs without any. 
prudential prefcriptions for making 
her capable of reaſon. For 1t 1s 
plain that they themſelves conceived: 
the Soul to be more than locally _ 
tec 
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ted to the body by virtue of the 
Nepheſh as the Jewes 5, or 4x3 (in 
oppolition to ”*+ or © or 1wiw 
as the Platoniſts and primitive Cbriſti. 
axs, and it may be Sr. Paul himſelf; 
or the #4» as the Chaldee Oracles, 
the umbre, as Fire, calls it 3 which 
being thought of a middle nature 
betwixt material and ſpiritual beingy, 
and participating of the qualities of 
each, was thought ti» bind the Soul 
inſeparably to the body , and to 
ſubje& it to a ſympathy in corporeal 
paſſions. Thence that forgerfulneſ; 
of all its old notions, the 447 jan; 
or flagging of her wings wherewith 
ſhe could formerly freely mount at 
her pleafure, the #9 4>3is, the wn- 
reaſonableneſs of matter , the drux- 
kenneſs with the cup of Lethe repre- 
ſented by Cebes, which made their 
ſo frequent exhortativns to be ſober 
and vigilant, imitated alſo by the 
Apoſtle himſelf ſo very neceſlary. 
And in complyance hereunto it was 
that they held that the truth it ſelf 
was #ndiſcovers ble and wnintelligible 
by impure perſons, and accordingly 

they 
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they were as ſolicitous in concealing 
the ſecrets of their Philoſophy from 
the prophane oulgar as the Pagar 
Prieſts were in diſcovering their 
Idols to uninitiated perſons; and as 
the revealers of the wy/teries of the 
Gods were puniſhed with death, fo 
Hipparchus the Pythagorean had a 
monument erected for him by thoſe 
of his own profeſhion ſignifying his 
death in a moral ſenſe for divulgiog 
their Acroamatishse So that, though 
they held nut the body to be any 
part of the wan, yet they held {o 
neara connexion with it as was con- 
ceived ſufficient to render it unca- 
fable of pure and niked reafon 
( which wouldindeed have proved 
unpracticable to ſuch perſons } and 
were therefore as well obliged by 
their prizciples,as they did obſerve it 
in their praFice, to accommodate 
their per{ſwaſions to the oppor taritics 
and abilities of the perſons concern- 
ed, which being contidered mult 
needs make them practicable. All 
this might have been ſhewn and 
proved at large if it had now been 
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ſeaſonable. Nor is this pradtiee 
proceeding on the principles of the 
ſhiloſophers, repugnant to the for: 
mal and fundamentally-viriuow mo- 
tives from whence one'y aCtions are 
denominated ſupernaturally-good in 
the ſenſe of Chriſtianity : luch as 
Humility, and a ſenſe of our own 
weakneſs, and a perpetual aGual de- 
perdence on the Ltvine favour, and 
a pure and primary intention of his 
glory, and no ſatisfaFory refledtion; 
on our own condition here 5 but a re- 
ſolute preparaticn to endure anxietier 
of mind, and deprivations of the Bi- 
vine comfortable preſence , and the 
peace of our own Conſcience, and ſoli- 
citous apprehenſions concerning our 
eternal welfare, and frequent occaſions 
of drsquietude 1n the rational Soul, 
as well as in thoſe outward goods of 
the body or of Fortune. For It 
might have been cafily ſhewn how 
that all theſe things as far as they 
are truly ſubſervient to the deſigns 
of Chriſtianity are admitted and aps 
plauded by the Philoſophers them- 
ſelves, and that which is indeed diſs 
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approved by them is not approved 
þy cur Chriſtian Revelations. That 
humility, and a ſenſe of our own 
weakneſs, and « perpetual dependence 
on the Divine favour, mult needs 


have been owned by the Philoſephers, 
appears from what [I have ſaid to 
evince their acknow!/edgment of the 
neceſſity of the Divize a{ſiſtance in 
a.l good performances, in my Proleg. 
Sect, LV. LVE LVIL. LV. LIX. 
to which [ (hall add nothing more 
at preſent. And if ding good 
aftions for the glozp of ©0d, be 
Firſt, to do them out cf a ſenſe of 
our duty of obedience to his conm- 
mands, and a ſabjefFion to his Pro- 
vidence { however notified to us, 
whether by the ligbt of mature and 
Conſcience, or by poſitive Revelations, 
can make no difference, it the Hebt 
of Nature and Conſcience be owned 
for the vorce of God ) and Second - 
ly, tv teſtifie by them our honourable 
ſenſe of the wiſdome and goodneſs uf 
God in his Providences even where 
they ſeem to carnal ſealual judg- 
ments moſt abſurd and rigorows 3 
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and Thirdly, not onely to entertain 
and manifelt this honourable opinion 
In our ſelves, but alſo to endeavour 
by ſuch our ACttions to propagate the 
like honourable opinions to others; 
and Fowrthly, to renounce all vain 
glory of- our own, whether as it fg- 
nifics a complacency in other mens 6 
pinions= or an aſcribing to our ſelver 
thoſe ations which had been indeed 
performed by the Divine aſſiſtance 3 
if, | ſay, theſe things be meant by 
efding for the glory of God; then 
thete Þhiloſophers, how rarely ſoever 
they mention the word, moſt cers 
tainly have cwned the thing, con- 
cerning which alone learned and 
candid perſons would be ſolicitous. 
And it may. be they who would 
make more neceſſary would find it 
mcre difficult to prove thanto aſſert. 
So alſo for our unlatisfiednels with 
our condition here ; if thereby be 
underſtood a murmuring and repi- 
”ing at the conditicn allotted us by 
Providence, however ungratefwl it 
may ſeem to fleſh and blood ;, that is 
lo far frem being commendable in the 
re- 
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repute of Chriſtianity as that it Is 
indeed a very great Rebel/ion and 
Perver{eneſs againſt the Divine do» 
wminion. But if by ozwr unſatisfied- 
veſs bere that alone be meant (which 
onely can be meant the former ſenſe 
being excluded) an opinion of the 
wnſufhciency of ſublunary fruitions 
for the ſatisfattion of our more noble 
and capacions Souls 3 the way of 
bringing men to ſuch an opinion 
ſeems to be the principal, if not the 
adequate, deſign of this moral Philos 
phyl am now .diſcourfing of, The 
gicateſt ſeeming Paradox is how to 
explain how Philoſophy does diſpoſe 
perſons for enduring the Dep2ibati- 
on of thoſe good things of the mind 
which have an intrinſick mozal 
gcodneſs, ſuch as anxieties of mind, 
a ſenſeleſmneſs and dulneſs in the per- 
formance of duties, and the other 
inſtances already mentioned. And 
the difficulty here feems the more 
conſiderable becauſe the two funda- 
mental principles of thele perſons 
, in this affair, ſeem, if not utterly 
; falſe, yet, very unſccure : Firſt, that 
Q 4 God 
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God never exerciſes good men with thy 
loſs of any thing that is really good, 
and that ſuch are all, and onely, the 
goods of the mind, whichis the onely 
ſeat of happineſs. For by thix 
weans perſcns are taught not to ex- 
pe@ evils of this kind, which muſt 
needs both render them more ſecure 
and axprovided for. their reception, 
and the wnexpeFedneſs of ſuch. evil; 
would allo aggravate their vexationſ:- 
meſs. And Secondly, that it 3s in 
the power of good men to avoyd even 
all ſurpriſals to any thing indecent that 
might deſervedly procure by way of 
pumſiment any intervals of Divine 
diſpleaſure, wherein all their diſap- 
potutient maſt tend to their further 
diſquietment. Belides that by the 


fermer prizciple, God never inflicting 


ſpiritual evils on arbitrary accounts, 
but in caſe of demerit ; and this des, 
prerit, by the later, never agreeing 
to 2 good man ( (eeing its very ſups 
politi 'N does ipſs fſaFo make him 
ceaſe to be ſuch ) good men will not 
{cem cbliged toexpect It, and there- 
fore nct to be provided for it, But 
Nnot- 
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notwithſtanding all this, I conceive 
Bir certain Firſt, that wnderſlanding 
al theſe things concerning him whow 
ihe Philoſophers call a Wiſeman, azd 
we Chriſtians a perfe® man ( though 
they, as well as we, did queltion the 
aFual exiſtence of fuch a perſon, as 
[ have already ſhewn in my afore- 
ſaid Prolegom. Set, LXIl. ) yetI 
hay ſmppoſing ſuch a perſon, all that 
they ſay on this ſubject weuld be 
true concerning bim 3 he wonld ne- 
ver be obnoxiows to diſturbances of 
ibis kind, as never deſerving them, 
and therefore would need no defenſa- 
tives againſt them. But then Se- 
condly, for thoſe other ordinary pers 
ons who do moſt frequently occur 
in ordinary practice, I do confeſs 
that to apply theſe principles to 
them would indeed be ſubject tothe 
mentioned inc«nveniencie:3 but I 
muſt withall profcſs that I think it 
never was their deſign to make ſuch 
an application 5 and therefore they 
muſt needs have been far from di- 
verting others from ſuch.expe@atz- 
ens, or from providing againſt them. 


For 
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For theſe weaker perſons therefore 
itis plain Firſt, that they did ac 


knowledg ſuch got to alt rationally, 
and therefore unlikely to be mov 
by rational arguerents, {o that their 
diſcourſes on this account could nat 
have been unpracticable as if they 
had onely (bewn them their duty, but 
not conſidered their abilities for pra. 
Gicing it. And Secondly, that in 
perſons aCting ſo irrationelly, paſſ 
ons were not {o aveydable, nor their 
irr-gularity ealily ſeparable fron 
themſelves, nor their demerit fron 
their irregularity, nor confequent|y 
that thule diſſatisfa@ions and puniſh. 
*1ents neceſJarily-conſequent to ſuch 
demerit fo hardly ſeparable from ſuch 
paſtions ( ſuch as are moſt of thoſe 
mentioned ) con'd be eafily avoledd, 
For Firſs they acknowledged a 
7% reſulting neceliarily from the 
were mechanical impreſſions of ex- 
rerior objects, in the —_ Soul ; 
'and Secondly, a Sympatbetical influs 
ence of the inferior on the ſuperior 
Sonl, upon account of the praoccu- 
ation of ſenſe and ſexſitive judge 
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werts and performances during the 
| nivority of reaſon, which, according 
to their principles, might by virtue 
of the former impreſſion, incline the 
judgment it ſelf to a 9w1m#4a0pd: op 
Cu) 1474 ro76 to the fr(t parmamna or Nous 
that is, to believe the things really 
correſpondent. to their appearances, 
to beluch as they ſeew, which muſt 
needs infer a parity of reſentment 
1n the rational, which had before 
polſeſled the ſenſitive appetite. 
And thus much they do not deny 
concerning their wiſeman himſelf, 
of the ſecond order, ſuch as was 
conceived exiſtent in this liſe. But 
further Thirdly, in weaker inferior 
perſons they thought this ſympathy lo 
naturally-conſequent to thoſe exterior 
impreſſions as that it could not be 
prevented by particular ordinary res 
fleTions, but by long exerciſes, and 
ſolemnly-premeditated reſolutions. So 
that to ſenſnaliſts or weakly religions 
perſons they both allowed reaſons 
to exped? ſuch diſturbances of mind, 
and the ſame latitude of providing 


2g2inſt them as could have been ad» 
viſed 
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viſcd by any other prudexce whathy, 
ever. For though indeed they 
might ſay that Gud would not per. 

mir any real cvil to betall Religiny 
perſons, yet they never undertock 
( nay they warned the contrary) 
that no apparent evil (hould dog 
to03 or that imperfedtly wvirtuoy 
perſons (hould alwayes value thing 
according to their real worth, and 
not be ſeduced lometimes ro miſtake 
their appearances for realities 5 0 
that doing fo,they,as well as others, 
would not prove lyable to diſlatiſ 
factions of mind, was never inten 
dcd to be »flirmed by them, And 
It might have been ſhewn how moſt 
of the ditturbances now men'1 ned 
are imputable to the miſtakes of 
weak underſtandings, and cither are 
no realities at ali, or, at leaſt, not 
ically ſuch as they are conceived ts 
be. Thus thoſe anxieties of mind, 
and dulneſs and diſtraFion iu ihe per- 
formance of ſpiritual _—_ which 
are uſually repreſented as fo d fs 
couraging to pionſly y ib perſons, 
are no more originally than a meer 
i I Cs 
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th, revolution of their bumonurs and 
. complexions, and miſtakes adequates 
ks, ly occali: ned by the in4i/ poſition of 
0 Yibe recipient, not by any walignity 
ok fot he things themſelves. For ins 
\ deed what reaſon is there to con- 
þ dude their condition bad becauſe 
their complexion is clouded with 
welancholy, a thing as littie in their 
, power, aud as obnoxious to viciſſ- 

tudes, as the vaineſt of thoſe exte- 
rior fruitions ſololemnly renounced 
by all pious perfons? And what 
eſe but complexion can be the rea- 
ſon why they are within a while 
( without any acceſhon of new 
gwilt ) diſquiered with jealouſtes and 
ſernpuloſities concerning that which 
not long before in a mature proceſs 
of judging they had pronounced 

rfedtly .nnocent, and recover pes 
riodically, when the cloud is over, 
without any turther rational convidt- 
on?Yet this 1s that which melanchcly 
perfons miſcall the fruition or des 
ſertion of the Divine internal w1ſita- 
tiows, For if it were a real con{cis 
ouſneſs of demrer it that were the rea- 
ſon 
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ſon of ſuch an alteration of judy: 
ment concerning their own conditj. 
on, either the demerits muſt be ſup. 
poled frailties and inadvertencies,and 


thoſe are known unſufficient to put 
us out of a ſtate of grace 5 or the 
are great and babitual. and ſuch cas 
not agree to perſons ſuppoled Piow, 
whooneiy, according to the prick 
ples of theſe Philoſophers them. 
ſelves, are entitled toſolid joy and 
comfort, And the fame untoward. 
neſs of complexion ſcems to be the 
principal, if not the one'y, cauſe of 
that unqutetneſs of Conſctence of 
which ſuch perſons do complain, 
for if the guilt were rational 
grounded, they could not be the 
perſons we are ſuppoling them. $o 
alſo for ſolicitouſneſs concerning 
perleverance, it is certain that by 
the promiſes of Chriſtianity, he that 
does improve his preſent grace ſhall 
not be left deſtitute in any future 
exigences, but ſhall either have his 
abilities enlarged, or his temptati- 
ons proportioned to his preſent abi- 
lities 5 which he that believes ( as 

| he 
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def he muſt who profeſſes to believe 
wtf Chriſtianity ) can have no reaſon for 
Up. ſoliciton(neſs . and a ſolictouſneſs 
without reaſon can be imputed to 
nothing but complexion. So that 
the molt likely means of prevailing 
on ſuch perſons practicable in pur. 
ſuance of their principles, are; both 
to perſwade the perſons that their 
preſent actings are wnreaſonable and 
erroneow, and to remove ſuch pre- 
judices as may immediately be re- 
moved upon cenvidion, and to com- 
ply with ſuch as cannot till in proceſs 
of time they may bes made more 
capable of better impreſſions, and in 
the mean time preſcribing ſuch Rules 
and exerciſes as may at once make 
their preſent condition meſt tolers- 
ble, and putthem in a tate of wwoſ? 
probable proficiency for .the future, 
The onely thing therefore that may 
be complained of in this moral Phz. 
loſophy 1s, that it wants thoſe advat- 
tageons arguments for comforting per» 
[ons which are afforded by Chriſtiani» 
ty 5 which will be no realon of »eg« 
kF@ing, but improving , it by ſuch 
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auxiliary ſuperadditions. And it 
may be that want of complyance 
which is complained of, may upon 


thorough confideration be found tg 
be, not ſuch as may fo miniſter com- 
Fort tor the preſent as that it may 
withal tend to the comviFion of hy 
error, but ſuch as might wouriſh and 
comfirm it, and detain the petfon 
perpetually in ſo 7z;perfe# a condiſti- 
on, an inconvenience to which No- 
vices in a Religious life are too fre. 
quently obnox1ous. For certainly x 
ſtate of Religiun prudently managed 
would be obnoxious to fewer diſtur« 


bances of the rationally ſuperict + 


ſoul than now we find it, if indeed 
to any at all. And laſtly it might 
have been ſaid, according to ſenſe of 
the myſtical Divines as well as the 
Stoicks, that theſe viſitations, which 
are ſo eagerly aimed at by beginners 
in devotion, are meerly indifferent, 
and no real rational excellencies, nei: 
ther as making the perſons enjoying 
them better nor more honourable, nor 
asarguing them wore acceptable to 
God, both becauſe of the _— 
O 
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of diſtinguiſhing Divine conſolations 
from Diabolical iNuſions, and becauſe 
they dare not ſay that true conſola- 
tions themſelves are diſtributed in 
proportion to their perſonal excellen- 
cies, but many times greater to the 
weaker, who need them more for 
their exconuragement, and leſſer and 
ewer to more excellent perſons (o 
that ſtill the doctrine of theſe Phi- 
loſophers may hold, that good men 
are not arbitrarily exerciſed with 
the loſs of any thing truly excellent. 
Nor are the remedies of theſe Phi- 
loſophers ohelp ſo Qupefactive as 
they are by ſome conceived, as if 
they were onely addreſſed againſt 
the pargency, but did not eradicate 
the maliguity of the diſtemper, the 
ſame way as 2 natural bold complexi- 
on, nay lometimes diſtemper of the 
brain, does free from the ſenſe of 
evil at preſent, which noutwithſ(tand- 
ing on ſober thoughts will prove as 
affli&ive as ever in this life, belides 
the more levere conſequential in- 
conveniences, . For it was their pro- 
felt doGrinethat virtye was the one- 
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ly ſolid ſecurity of happineſs, which 


muſt needs have obliged them not to 
accept of any other indolency but 
what muſt ariſe or be conformable 
thereunto, which no prudent conſj. 
derate pe:ſon will deny to be nt 
onely a ſolid care of preſent mala 
dies, but alſo a ſecure prevention of 
future miſcarriages. And it 1sreally 
a miſtake of the true ſenſe and defigy 
of theſe excel/ent perſons to think 
that they made their preſent fatif- 
faction ſo adzquately the end of 
their Philoſophical performances as 
that they ſhould wake no Conſcience 
of committing thole vices which 
were iels liable to preſent moleſtati- 
ons, or of acquiring thoſe wirtues 
which were either contrary Or #0) 
contributive to preſent happineſs, and 
that ſolid purity was hardly intended 
by them, they being more (olicitous 
for ſenſual than ſpiritual purity ;, for 
parity in exterior appearance, than in 
che intention. For it is plain that 
happineſs was by them thought ne- 
ceſſarily conſequent to virine , and 
wiſery to vice under their very fors 
mal 
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mal notions, which, whatever ſenſu- 
aliſls might think, could not leave 
them any ground of ſuch a diſtin@;- 
on of any virtxes that were at pre- 
ſent affliFive, or vices that might ad- 
yance any preſent real ſatisfaTion, 
which muſt have obliged them to a 
proſecution of all virtue, and a de- 
teſtation of all vice,without any ex- 
ception, And then the advantages 
they propoſed to themſelves being 
onely grounded on the intrinſich na- 
ture of the duties themſelves, and 
not being thought the lealt promo - 
ted by other mens opinions , mult 
needs have made ſuch duties defira- 
ble independently on common fame 3 
beſides that they did exprelly decry, 
and teach men to deſpiſe, other mens 
opinions, than which nothing can be 
thought more effeQtual for the era- 
dicaticn of all vain glory and bype- 
criſie and conceitedneſs,ot which un- 
candid cenſurers ancient as well as 
wodern have been ſo forward to con- 
demn them. I will not 'undertake 
to juſtifie their perſoss in theſe par- 
ticulars 3 but I think I may very 

R 2 juſt- 
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juſtly except againſt this way of 
proceeding to cenſure their princi- 
ples from their praGices, both be- 
cauſe affairs of this nature concerns 
ing their ſecret intentions are impoſ. 
fible to be known by men who can- 
not diſcern #heir hearts, and in ſuch 
caſes common humanity as well as 
charity obliges to believe the beſt 3 
and becauſe there were ſome of 
them ſo wary as that they never ap- 
peared guilty of the lealt affeFation 
as far as humane obſervation could 
diſcover them, nay gave evidences 
of the contrary ( it had been eaſe 
to have produced inſtances if I had 
not been afraid of being too ted1- 
oully digreflive ,) and if the utter- 
moſt for which any ſhew of proof 
can be pretended were granted , 
that they had been vaiz glorious and 
been ſo xniverſally 3 yet what is that 
to diſcredit the goodneſs of their 
principles, ( for the defence of which 
alone I am concerned ) the beſt 
profeſſions of the World being apt 
1n their own caſe to think themſelves 
hardly and upkindly ufed, if their 


prin» 
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principles ſhould be condemned for 
their #unconformable praFiees > And 
I have already ſhewn that ſuch pre- 
Fices, if they had been, muſt needs 
have been anconformable. Thus 
much may ſuffice at preſent for vin- 
dicating the rational uſe of theſe 
encient Moralliſts, For as for that 
pedantick uſe which ſome leſs pru- 
dent perlons ſeem mainly to deſign 
in reading them, that they may up- 
on occaſion produce them as Patrons 
of ſentences in themſelves ſo intrin- 
ſecally rational as that they need no 
Patronage, | think it needleſs to warn 
conliderative perſons of its inſigni- 
ficancy, of which the generality of 
Scholars are by this time ſufficiently 
convinced, 

IX, But then for the diſcovery of 
thoſe myſtical ſenſes which were 
deſignedly thus involved by the 
Poets and Philoſophers, and withall 
fot unridling their publick 1dolatries, 
the ground of theſe intricacies be- 
ing that lawgzage of the Gods ment1- 
oned by Homer , and inſtanced 1n 
many particulars by Clemens Alexan- 
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drinw Strom. IV, the beſt means, 
where there be any regular ones 
poſſible ; will be to examine what 
theſe were both among themſelves, 
and other Nations from whom they 
received them. And theſe, accor. 
ding to the two wayes whereby 
the Gods were thought to have res 
vealed themſelves to wer : either 
by viſible repreſentation of things 
whoſe natures had ſome A4walogy with 
what they intended, or more dire@ly 
and familiarly by way of Voice; 
may ſeem alfo to have been twofold, 
For the former, you may, I believe, 
get much advantage from that os 
therwiſe reputed late and wnprofita- 
ble as well as ſuperſtitions, learning 
of the Grecian Oneirocriticks, which 
as they were evidently thought Dz- 
vine, and the main inſtance of that 
ſort of Revelation among all anci- 
ent Nations 5 ſo they had incompa- 
rably greater advantages for their 
conveyance to Poſterity than any 
other kind of learning. And the 
Grecians being confeſſedly none of 
ts firſt Authors, but the Aſratick 
Tel- 
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Telmiſſij ( whether thoſe of Carzzor 
of the city Telmiſ/as in Lycia )as 
( 4 ) Tatianws and (' b) Clemens res 
late, [ſuppoſe on Greek teſtimonies, 


it ſeems cvident that they derived 
it Eaſterly, And for the Lycian 
Telmiſ/wa , it being, according to 
Sides, founded by Anteror's Poſte- 
rity,it is impoſſible that they ſhould 
be its fir{t 1zvertors, ſeing that from 
Homer 1t appears that it was praCti- 
ced by the Grecians themſelves be- 
fore that 5 and for the other, moſt 
of rhoſe Aſian colonies being ac- 
knowledged to have proceeded 
Eaſternly ( for molt, if not all the 
Grecian colonies, that were there, 
were planted there after the deſtru- 
Gion of Troy ) may probably give 
much tight for diſcovering the ſe» 
crets of the Eaſtern learning, and of 
thoſe Nations eſpecially that were 
anciently famous for it, the Chal- 
deans, and the Phenicians, from 
whom in all probability they deri- 
ved moſt of their Traditions. And 
another advantage of this , above 
all other, ſorts of wyſtical learning 18, 
R 4 that, 
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that, whereas the explication of & 
thers was either reſerved with the 
Prieſts themſelves, or afterward; 
communicated to ſome few initiated 
perſons after very ſevere and tigo- 
rous tryals of their ſecrecy, as you 
may ſee in Lucas Holſtenius's notes 
upon Porphyry de vita Pythagore , 
which it is probable very few would 
undergo,8& might therefure be more 
obnoxious to corruptionor forgetful- 
weſs, which I ſuſpe& to be the true 
reaſon of thoſe corruptions among 
the Grecians themſelves, till they 
were again repaired by the Philoſo- 
phers by a new intelligence with 
thoſe Nations from whom they had 
originally derived them 5 the ordi- 
nary practice and profeſſion of this 
made its explication alſo not at all 
{ubjeC& to thoſe inconveniences. So 
alſo you will, I believe, get much 
aſliſtance from the Zgyptiam Hierog« 
Iyphicks{though that alſo be thought 


by many an unprofitable jearning 


(* ) So for underſtanding the ridiculow 


| t ) ſtatues of their Gods, and their 


luz [acyi vivaria of ſacred ani- 
tm Secrifices, and acre 


wals, 
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wal, and their »yſtical ceremonies ,,, . 
which afterwards even they them- 9; (5; 
ſelves that were initiated knew not, _— 6: 
and many of the Pythagorean Sym- Mw) 
bols , and the myſtical Philoſophy. #%*» 

For that this was a ſacred manner of 7 ® 


expreſſing themſelves, belides many 9 a- 
others, ( e )) Origen expreſly affirms; 
and that Circamciſion was 'neceſlary Rom. <. 
for initiating them that were deti- Cel 
rous to learn It 1s very probable, 
upon which account Pythagoras may 
be thonght to have endured that 
rite, according to ( d ) Clemens Alex- 
andrings ( and probably that opini- 
on of many mentioned by ( e ) St. ()Ep.s. 
Ambroſe, making him a natural Jew, ** '**: 
contrary to the general conlent of 
others who make him a Tyrrheniar, 
or of Aſia, might hence have had its 
original, whereas it is evident not 
onely from the former teſtimony of 
Origen, but alſo from (f } Ariſtopha* Cf, 4- 
es and ( g) Herodotws, which later {arnen. 
"+ , = £) Enters 
place is alſo quoted .by( þ YJoſephw, p<. ;5, 
nay from the very inſtance of Appion 124. 
himſelf, that notorious and bitter bh 
enemy tothe Jewes, who is yet res pion, 
POT» 


(d)Srrom 
I. p. 221. 
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ported by the ſame Joſephws to hanged it, 
dyed of it, that Circumciſion: wy horred 
afterwards derived to many othef;heir r' 


Nations, and particularly to the 
Ae yptians from whom Celſuwe think 
the Jewes to have borrowed it apud 
Orig. L. 1. ) and he could not legal. 
ly have retired to his Geztile courl: 
of life, if he had been Circumciſed 
by the Jewes, it being onely adminj 
'ſtred by them to their Proſelytes of 
Fuſtice, whole recidivation was coun- 
ted as piacular as that of the wats 
ral Jewes themſelves 53 which by the 
way being appropriated in the Scrip- 
tures to the Fewes ſo as that the ws, 
circumciſed and the Gentiles are uſed 
ſynonymonſly, yet being, before the 
travels of the Philoſophers, borrowe 
ed by other Nations, will give a 
ſtrong (uſpicion of their conveying 
their do@rines together with their 
ceremony of initiatios. This obſer- 
vation may indeed confirm the vul- 
gar opinion concerning the Phenici- 
ans, both becauſe it hence appears 
that they did not uſe Circumciſion 
anciently, nay ſeem to . have abhor- 


red 


to arg! 
es, 
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Wired it, which made themſelves ab- 
Wafhorred by the Jewes, and therefore 
their receiving it afterwards ſeems 
toargue them better affefted to the 

es, from whom upon that account 
«Fit ſeems probable that they received 
IF ir( beſides that their good affetion 
*F to the Jewes appears from the very 
WY friendly league of David and S9lo- 
FF mon with Hiram , that I may not 
f{ mention the marriage of Abab with 
© jezabel the daughter of 1thobalas, 
and that uncircumciſion 1s never,that 
I remember objeted to them in the 
Scripture after the time of Saul ) fo 
that together with that it is not 1m- 
probable that they might receive 
other things to which they were leſs 
averſe, eſpecially if any credit may 
be given to the pretended Sanchoni- 
athon. - But for the A#gyptians and 
Athiopians, I do not think 1t fo caſ1- 
ly proved that they received their 
Circumciſion from the Jewes. For 
Firſt, I know no ground of belie- 
virg it an innovation among ther, 
the Scripture it ſelf never upbraids 


them with ancircumciſlon, And 
Se- 
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Secondly , the Circumciſion it (el 
was dittcrently pradticed amy 
them from the cuſtome of the Jews 
It was not as with the Jewes adn” J 
niſtred the eighth day, nor as with 
the Arebians in imitation of 1ſmae! 
the thirteenth year, but to perſoy 
fully adalt ;(\uch as was Appion when 
he dyed of it ; nor to all perſons 
their nation or ſuperſtition, but one. 
lyto ſome eminently qualified per. 
ſons that were fit to be initiated in 
their wyſteries 3 not onely to wen, 
nor indeed to any but ſuch as I haye 
already mentioned, but alſo to we |)? 
#1ew, and that rather for a natural Tot 
cauſe proper to the women of thoſe 
Countreys , as Phyſtcians conceive, n 
than any matter ot Religion, whate. | * J 
ver 1s pretended at preſent to the 


contrary ( for I look on the fable _ 
of Maqueda their pretended Queen | 
of Sheba's inſtitution of it related | ® 
by Zaga Zabo in Damiinus a Goes as . 


not worthy to be taken notice of ) 
ſo that at lea(t in regard of them 7 
this argument for their deriving 0- 
ther things from the Jewes together 
with 
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Crith their Cirenmciſion will not hold, 


; or do 1 think the cuſtomes of the 


\ Tnodern Zthiopick, Abyſſens, though 


te hey may indeed argue a Judaizing 


Pit 


a j/” 


6, 
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Miſpolition in their firſt converters to 


briſtianity, ſufffcient to argue any 
ommunication of theirs with the 
ex inthetime of their Paganiſme, 
which 1s the onely thing I am at pre- 
nt diſceurſing of, For the other 
way of expreſſing the mind of their 
Gods to them articulately by voice, 
2 ſome of them ſeem to have been 
teigned purpoſely for their obſcuri- 
ty5 ſol believe you will find very 
many of them ſignificant in other 
Tongues. And for this purpoſe [ 
concelve1t convenient that you were 
acquainted with the Theory of the 
ancient Afagick; for, belides that 


\ the ancient Philoſophers did by all - 


means aim at the meareſt and moſt fa- 
miliar converſation with their Gods, 
and that the name was not then, as 
it was after, counted infamays, and 
even after 1t was, they are ſtrongly 
ſuſpicious of their too good affetti- 


ons to it from the ſtrange ſtories of 


Apot- 
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Apollonius Tyanews , Prophyry , a 
Jamblichw, and thoſe =*5: they þ 
much ſpeak of 5 many of the prini 
tive hzreticks, who exaQly inliſted 
on their footſteps as their Patriarch 
as Tertullian calls them, did plain| 
practice it, as Simon, and Menande, 
and Marcw, and Baſtlides, and molt 
of their names of their Aones, and 
ſome of their ſacred rites mentioned 
in Irenew, are merely Magical. And 
as the trxe Keligion was by degret 
perverted into 1delatry, ſo Magic 
inthe bad ſenſe ſeems to have been 
nothing but a further degeneraticn 
of ancirnt Idolatry. Onely the 
notion is c*carcr here than among 
the Grecians, that they being ap* 
plyed onely to ſuch whom they 
thought properly Gods : the ſeveral 
virtues of him that is ſupreme, or 
the influence of the Stars, or the 
prefident Demons ({ not to the inani- 
mated elements of nature ) or canoni- 
zed Heroes; molt of them are exoti- 
cal (which is the reaſon of their 
ſtrangeneſs in the Greek) nay in 
Oriental Tongues which have an aftini- 


ty 
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with the Ebrew, and may there+ 

re the more probably give light 
tothe 7dolatry of thoſe Nations that 
re alluded to in the Old Teſtament 3 
that theſe people were eſpecially in- 
quiſitive in all Religions, for the 
names of their moſt powerful Gods, 
and ſo ſometimes of the true as well 
as falſe 3 for thusI am apt to ſuſpect 
thoſe imitaticns of the Tetragrammas 
ton to have been derived te the 0c+ 
cidentals 5, thus the name Jovis a- 
mong the Komanes, which from $uz- 
des and Enniwvs and Lucius Ampeling, 
and moſt ancient Authors, appears 
to have been the Nominative caſe, 
whence they derived their Yejoves 
and Dejoves, and, which brings it yet 
cloſer tomy purpole, as I remember, 
Varro in St. Auguſline, makes him 
worſhipped by the Jewes, So 1» and 
1-5 1s and 1-4, which you may ſee 
inſtanced and excellently diſcuurled 
of by Mr. Nicholas Fuller in Miſcel, 
Sacr, L. 11. C. 6. and iv. C. 13. 14. 
which Author TI ſhall recommend to 
your reading on vacant cccalions, 
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Siculws alſo ſaid to have given the 
Law to Moſes. And that theſs 
names were divulged by the Magic; 
ans, beſides the words of Origen 4, 
'ax»r ( produced out of a Greek 
MS. by the forementioned ( 4 ) Mr, 
Fuller, though now not extant, that 
I know of, nor by what appears af. 
ter the diligent ſearch of Petrss (1) 
Daniel Huetiws the Author of the 
late colletion of Origen's Greek 
Commentaries, nor any thing, as[ 
remember, anſwering it in the Latine 
Tranſlation of Ruffinw, who yet is 
nut famed for rendring the Greek 
exactly, nor does himſelf pretend 
to it) confirming my conjecture 3 
will be reaſonable to believe : whes 
ther we conſider that there 1s no 
plauſible Author pretended for it, 
none of the Philoſophers z or thoſe 
wicked uſes it was put to 1n the rites 
of Bacchwa and Apollo, or that com 
mendation given it by the Devil 
himſelf in the Oracle of Apolio Ca: 
ris, wherein he confeſles, ('m ) 
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ſure for ſome ſach miſchievous pur- 
roſe. So alſo the God of Abraham 
Iſaac and Jacob is mentioned by (n) 
Origen as invcked by Magicians, nay 


and the name of Jeſ#2 himſe!f, not. i 


onely in him, ( 0 ) but alſo by the 
Sons of Sceva in the AGs.( p ) To 


which I might add that ſecutity of * 


conveyance in them, their ſuperſti- 
tion forbidding them the liberty 
even of a Tranſlation, which was a 
great reaſon of their ſtrangeneſs 2- 
mong the Grecians, and yet is pro- 
fteſſedly maintained as reaſonable by 
( q) Jamblichws, as great an enemy 
as heleems to Magick, 'and it ſeems 
to have been the opiniva of the 
Stoicks defended by Origen. L. I. p. 
20. And for this you may ſce the 
neceſſity of the Oriental Tongues, 
which it you cannot ſpare time for 
your ſelf, I would adviſe you tc be 
acquainted with ſcme that is excel- 
lent in them, whom you may con- 
{ult upon occaſion. But that which 
| believe would be moſt ſerviceable 
for this deſign among the Greek 1do- 
latries, is the Coptite or ancient #- 
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Siculws allo ſaid to have given the 
Law to Moſes, And that theſe 
names were divulged by the Magic 
ans, beſides the words of Origen =», 
'axs* ( produced out of a Greek 
M S. by the forementioned ( 4) Mr, 
Fuller, though now not extant, that 
I know of, nor by what appears af. 
ter the diligent ſearch of Petr#s (1) 
Daniel Huetizs the Author of the 
late colletion of Origen's Greek 
Commentaries, nor any thing, as[ 
remember, anſwering it in the Latine 
Tranſlation of Ryfftnw, who yet is 
nut famed for rendring the Greek 
exactly, nor does himſelf pretend 
to it ) confirming my conjecture 3 
will be reaſonable to believe :; whes 
ther we conſider that there is no 
plauſible Author pretended for it, 
none of the Philoſophers 3 or thoſe 
wicked uſes it was pat to in the rites 
of Bacchw and Apollo, or that com 
mendation given it by the Devil 
himſe}f in the Oracle of Apolio Cla- 
rize, wherein he confeſles, ('w ) 
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ſure for ſome ſach miſchievous pur- 
roſe. So allo the God of Abraham 
Iſaac and Jacob is mentioned by (#) 
Origenas invoked by Magicians, nay 
and the name of Jeſ#2 himſe!f, nor 
onely in him, ( 0) but alſo by the 
Sons of Sceva in the AFs.( p) To 
which I might add that ſecurity of 
conveyance in them, their ſuperſti- 
tion forbidding them the liberty 
even of a Tranſlation, which was a 
great reaſon of their ſtrangeneſs 2- 
mong the Grecians, and yet is pro- 
teſſedly maintained as reaſonable by 
( 4) Jamblichw, as great an enemy 
as heſeems to Magick, *and it ſeems 
to have been the opiniva of the 
Stoicks defended by Origen. L. I. p. 
20. And for this you may ſce the 
neceſſity of the Oriental Tongues, 
which if you cannot ſpare time for 
your ſelf, I would adviſe you tc be 
acquainted with ſcme that is excel- 
lent in them, whom you may con- 
ſult upon occaſion. But that which 
| believe would be moſt ſerviceable 
for this deſign among the Greek 1do- 
latries, is the Coptite or ancient #- 
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gyptiack, from whom, as 1 ſaid for- 
merly, they borrowed very many 
of them, wherein though both the 
likeneſs of the Character, and the 
ſignification of many of their words, 
may be eaſily diſcernible 3 yet both 
in ſome,the Idiomes of the Tongues 
will make the difference more ap- 
parent, and where they do not, it 
would at leaſt concern you to know 
their cynvenience, for the Hiſtorical 
enquiry, whether among the others 
there was any thing proportjonable? 
And poſhibly you will find ſome af- 
fiſtance this way for the underſtands 
ing thoſe hard my(tical words uſed 
by the Romans, mentioned by (r ) 
Arnobizs, though ſeeing Tages, and 
the Hetrurians the reputed Indigene, 


were thought to be the Inventors of 


moſt of thoſe ſacred rites wherein 
they were uſed, I conceive the right 
knowledge belt deducible from the 
ancient Hetrurian tongue before it 
was corrupted by thoſe numerous 
Greek, Colonyes that overſpread after- 
wards a great part of Ttaly. And 
for this your beſt conjectures will 


be 


- 


be drawn from thoſe .obſolete old 
Latine words in Enniy , Plautw, 
Feſta, Varro &c. and other later 
Antiquaries and Grammarians, And 
in this whole way of deriving uns 
known words to their primitive ori- 
ginals, you mult allow. many varia- 
tions, either for want of anſwerable 
letters, or the ignorance of later 
tranſcribers,. wherein, that you may 
not be irregular, it would concern 
you to be critically acquainted / jn 
both tongues, the borrower, and the 
borrowed , that by compariſon of 
both you may conjetture what alte- 
rations were likely to. happen. But 
belides this uſe of Dneirocriticks 
and Þieroglyphicks and the other 
Pagan myſtical arts of concealment 
for under(tJnding the hidden ſenſes 
of their” Poets and Philoſophers, and 
their publick, Tdolatries 3'\l have obs 
ſerved another uſe made of them 
by ſome very learned verſons, for ex-* 
plaining the  Prephetick, books of 
Scripture, which becauſe it may ſeem 
ſomething ſtrange at the firſt ſ1ght, 
and is' not cleared particularly ©» 
S 2 itt 
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thoſe Tngeniow Anthors that uſeit, 
and may withall be very appoſite 
for the uſe of a Stholaſtical Di- 
vine; it may be ſeaſonable en this 
occaſion to give ſome account of it; 
Firſt, therefore | ſuppoſe that God 
did intend that theſe Propheſies 
which were committed to writing, 
and enrolled in the publickCanon of 
the Church, (ſhould be »nderſiood by 
the perſons concerned in them. For 
otherwiſe jt could not properly be 
called a Revelation,it after the diſco- 
very things (ti]] remained as intricate 
as formerly, and it is-not credible 
that God ſhould publiſh Revelations 
onely to exerciſe and puzzle the in- 
duſtry of humane enquiries, or as 
an evidence of his own knowledge 
of things exceeding ours ( though 
indeed that it ſelf cannot be known 
by us unleſs we be able to diſcern 
ſome ſenſe which otherwiſe could 
not have been known than by ſuch 
Propheſies or to give occalion to 
Emthuſtaſis and cunningly deſigning 
perſons to practice [editions and in- 
novations under the pretence of ful- 


filling 
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filling Propheſies, without any poſli« 
bility of rational confutation by the 
Orthodox, who, upon this ſuppoſal 
muſt be preſumed as ignorant of 
them as themſelves 3 and there is no 
prudent way of avoyding this »fe« 
leſneſs and dangerouſneſs but by ren- 
dringthem intelligible to the perſons 
concerned. And Secondly,the perſons 
concerned in theſe kinds of Revela« 
tions, cannot be the Prophets theme- 
ſelves or any other private perſons of 
the ages wherein they were delive- 
red, but the Church in general alſo 
in fature ages. For as Propheſte in 
general 1s a gratia gratis data, and 
therefore as all others of that kind 
given primarily and originally for 
the publick uſe of the Church, ſo cers 
tainly ſuch of them as were com- 
mitted to writing, and defignedly 
propagated to future ages,muſt needs 
have been of a general and permanent 
concernment. And Thirdly, the 
Charch concerned in- thole Prophe- 
fies, cannot onely be* thoſe Ages 
which were to ſurvive their accom- 
pliſhment, but alſo thoſe before 
S 3 and: 
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and therefore it cannot be ſufficient 
to. pretend, as many do, that theſe 


Propheſies ſhall then be wunaerſicod | 


when they -are fulfiled, but it will 
be further. requitite to affert that 
they may be ſo before. For the 
onely momentous reaſon, that mult 
be. conceived concerning theſe, as 
well as other, Revelations, muſt be 
ſome duty which could not other- 
wiſe have beet known, which muſt 
have been ſomething antecedent , 
for all conſequent duties of patience 
and reſignation are common to them 
with other. Providences, and theies 
fore may be known in an ordinary 
way. Now for antecedent duties , 
ſuch as ſeem to be intimated 1n the 
Propheſies themſelves where any are 
mentioned, nothing can ſuffice bur 
an antecedent information. Belides 
to. what end can this poſt»nate know- 
ledge ſerve? for ſatisfying Chriſiz- 
aus of the Divine preſcience upon 
the.accompliſkment Ot his prediFions? 
This is zeedleſs.3 fcr they already 
proteſs themſelves to believe it. Is 


it ,.therefoie for the conviction of 
F--8 
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Infidels ? But neither can this be 
preſumed on a rational account. For 
how can it be known that a predi@:- 
on was fulfilled when it is not known 
what was predi@ed ? or how can it 
be known what was prediqed when 
the prediction 1s ſo expreſſed as to 
be capable of many ſexſes, and no 
means are acknowledged poſlible 
for diſtinguiſhing the equivecation ? 
Nay will n:t ſuch a deſign of ams 
bigkity ſeem to ſuch a perſon ſuſpi- 
cious of that ſratagem of the Del» 
prick Oracles, to prelerve the repu- 
tation of a Prophetick Spirit by a 
proviſion beforehand for avoyding 
the danger of diſcovery # For in- 
deed this kind of Propheſie will be 
ſo weak an argument for proving 
Divine Inſpiration, as that indeed it 
fnay agree to any natural man of 
ordinary prudence. For in publick 
affairs ( the ſubje& of thele Pro- 
pheſies ) which proceed more regu- 
larly and are leſs obnoxious to an 10- 
terpoſition of private liberty , the 
multitude who are the cauſes of fuch 


evolutions generally following the 
” com- 
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complexion of their bodies, and 
therefore being as eaſily determined, 
and therefore, predicted from natu- 
ral cauſes as ſach their complexion 
It will not be bard, at leaſt, very 
probably, to conjecture future cons 
tingencies from preſent appearances of 
their natural cauſes, And then by 
foretelling them in ambiguow expreſ- 
ſeons he may provide that if any of 
thoſe ſenſes, of which his words are 
capable, come to paſs, that may be 
taken for the ſenſe intended, ſo that 
a miſtaking in all but onz2 would not 
be likely to prejudice his credit, 
And at length if all ſhould fail, yet 
a refuge wou!d be reſerved for the 
ſuperſtitions reverencers of his Autho- 
rity, that themſelves had rather 
faile.1 of underſtanding his trze ſenſe 
thn that bad failed of truth ;, eſpe 
cially if a:nong a multitude of at- 
tempts, but one hit in one ſenſe ( as 
It is hard even in a Lottery that any 
ſhould alwayes miſs, much more in 
matters capable of prudential con- 
je@ures ) that oxe in(tance of ſacceſs 
would upon thoſe accounts more 
con- 
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confirm his ciedit than a wwltztude 
of failewrs would diſparage it 5 be- 
cauſe in point of ſ#cceſ7 they would 
be confident of their underſtanding 
him rightly, but in miſcarriages they 
would lay the blame, not on the 
predifFion, but their own miſunder- 
ſtandings, Now ſeeing this way 1s 
lo very cally pretended to by Cheats 
beyond any probable danger of diſ- 
covery, it cannot to perſons not al- 
ready favourably affeFed ( who one- 
ly need conviFion ) prove any argu- 
ment of a Divine inſpiration 3 and 
therefore will, even upon this ac- 
count, beperfelaly uſeleſs. Suppos 
ſing therefore that it is neceſſary 
that theſe predictions be underſtood 
before, as well as after, that they are 


| fulfiled3 it will tollow Fourthly , 


that where they were not explained 
by the Prophets themſelves,there they 
were intelligible by the uſe of ord;- 
nary means, ſuch as might, by the 
perſons to whom the Revelations 
were made, be jadged ordinary. For 
that they ſhould be explained by, 
ew Prophets to be ſent on the par- 


ticus 
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ticular occaſion, there is no ground fifibl 
to believe; and if theſe Prophelie],t Ge 
were ſo expreſſed as that they need-ſp;opt 


ed a zew Revelation for explaining 
them, they muſt have been xſeleſ;, 
and indeed could not have deſerved 
the name of Revelations, they {til 
tranſcending the uſe of human 
means as much as furmerly, For if 
they had been 1evealed former, 
what need had there been of a zev 
diſcovery ? andif this need be ſup. 
poſed it muſt plainly argue that the 
former pretended Revelation was not 
ſufficient for the information of man- 
kind in the uſe of ordizary means, 
aud that which is tot fo, cannot 
anſwerthe intrinfick, ends of a Reve- 
lation. This therefore being ſup- 
poſed that old Revelations are thus 
intelligible without mew ones, it muſt 
needs follow that their explication 
muſt bederived from the uſe of or- 
dinary means. And then for deter- 
miaing further what theſe ordinary 
means are that might have been 
judged ſuch by tholeto whom theſe 
Revelations were made, IT conſider 
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Fifthly, that this whole indulgence 
ot God in granting the Spirit of 
Prophefie was plainly accommoda- 
ted to the, Heathew practice of Dzvi- 
zation. This might have been ex- 
emplyfied in ſeveral particulars, 
Thus firſt, the very pradtice of re- 
yealing futare contingencies, elpecis 
ally of ordinary conſultations cons 
cerning the atfairs of private and 
particalar perſons, cannot - be ſuppo- 
ſed grounded on reſon, ( otherwiſe 
it would have been of eterzal uſe, 
even now under the Goſpel) but a 
condeſcenſion” to the cuftomes and 
expeFations of the perſons to whom 
they were communicated 3 and 
Secondly, that an order and ſucceſſi- 
on of Prophets was eſtabliſhed 1n 
Analogy to the Heathen Diviners 1s 
by a verv ingenious perſon { s )) pro- 


Deut. XVI. 15: 18. to which pur- 
poſe he alſo produces the concurrent 
Teſtimony of Origen Cont. Celſ. L. I. 
and Thirdly, that the fenle of the 


Platoniſts and other Heathens, con- 
cernivg Divine Inſpiration, 1ts nature 


and 


C es) Dr, 


ved from that famous paſlage of 5$:iling- 


fſ--r Or. 
Sacr. L. 
II. c. Iv. 
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and parts and different degrees, andf 
diſtin#ion from Enthuſiaſm does ve- 

ry much agree with the notions of F 
the Rabbins concerning 1t, will ap: 
pear to any that conſiders the Teſti. 
monies of bo'h produced by Mr, 
Smith in his excellent Diſcourſe on 
this ſubjet. Hence it will follow 
Sixthly, that as this Divination of 
which they were ſo eager, was Ori- 
ginally Heatheniſh, {o they were moſt 
inclinable to make ule of thoſe 
means of underſtanding it to which 
they had beeninured from the ſame 
principles of Heatheniſm , eſpecial- 
ly where God had not otherwiſe 
either expreſly provided for it, or 
expreſly prohibited the means for- 
merly uſed, and thoſe means, others 
failing, were molt likely by them to 
be judged ordinary. And thar 
Oneirocrifichs were the proper means 
among the Heathens for explaining 
their Divinatio per ſomninm an{we- 
ring the Jewiſh degree of Propheſie 
by Dreams ;, and indeed the princi- 
pal art of the Harioli and conjeFures 


concerning Viſions as far as they held 
Anas 


Ve. 
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lnalogy with thoſe repreſentations 
hich were made to other leſs pres 


of Þ red perſons in their {Jeep, will not 
., fixed any proof, It might have 


1s 
r 


n 
y 
F 


been ſhewn how the principal Rules 
of the Jewiſo Cabbala { mid among 
the Heathen was a Curious myſtical 
kind of learning contrived for main- 
taining a converfation with their 
Gods wherein they were imttated 
by the Geoſticky, lothey were deri- 
ved fiom the Heathen Occult Philoſo- 
phy. And certainly it is molt likely 
to have been ſome kind of expreſ- 
ſing and explaining Propheſtes, and 
ſome kinds of learning (ubſervient 
thereunto, which was fo ſolemnly 
ſtudied by the Jewiſh candidates for 
Propheſie 1n their Schools and Colled- 
ges, and which made it ſo ſtrange 
that perſons wanting that preparatis 
cn, ſich as Saul and Amos, ſhould be 
by Cod honoured with it 3 beſides 
that we find the punctual fulfilling 
of ſeveral predictions of the Chal- 
deans by virtue ct their Oneirocri- 
ticks ( thoſe nw: oft eminent tranſaGti- 
ons of the conquelts of Cyrus and 


the 


the death of Alexander the pre: 


were thus foretold ) plainly imply. : 
ing that God himſelf as he deligned$j, 


thoſe Dreams to be Divinatory, (0 
he obſerved the Oneirotritical rules 
in thei nigcation 3 for it 1s not 
probable that 'revolutions managed 
by ſuch ſpecial deſigns and fignal 
interpolitions of Divine Providence 
could have been foreknown gr ligs 
nified by the Devil, he bells fre- 
quently put to his ſolemn ſhifts of 
equivocation tor concealment of his 
ignorance inaffairs of greater moral 
probability, and coalequently of 
eaſter predidion, And it cannot 
ſeem more ſtrange that God thould 
obſerve the Rules of Orcirocriticks 
and Hieroglyphicks in his Keſponſe: 
when made uſe of with a pious de- 
fign by his own people, than that he 
ſhould anſwer the Heathens themſelves 
1n their own practice, Thus he ob- 


ſerved the (ign propoſed by the 7hi- 
liſtines for diſcerning the true reaſon 
of their ſufferings rt Sam. vi. 2. 9. 
12 and met Balaam in'the uſe of his 
enchantments Numb.” xxiii. 


4. 16, 


and 
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xd revealed cur Saviours Nativity 
F To the Magiby the means of a Star. 
Y: ind particularly for Oneirocriticks, 
Wl | eir ſuitableneſs to this purpoſe will 
es - 
nor $Þm" be ſcrupled by them who admit 
ved the teſtimony of Trogys Pompeu FRO 
wiz (t ) who aſcribes the firſt inventi- ;;,;,,, © 
wy [1 thereof to the Patriarch Joſeph, wor 
» which will be very congruous to ,,,;.,, 
& | that prevailing opinion among cmndidrr 
the Fathers and many late excellent Ht 
Authors, that all Arts were derived Hiſt. L. 
originally from the Jewes, Bee **7V > 
cf fides Daniel who was ſo famous for 
expounding Dreams, though he was 
thought by the Heathens to do ſome 
things by the Inſpiration of the Holy 
Gods Dan, v. 11. yet had Chaldeax 
education, Chap. i. 4. and was a 
great proficient in it v. 17. and was 
accordingiy included in the decree 
for killing the Chaldeans Dan. 11. 13. 
and was therefure after his miracn- 
lous interpretation cf Nebuchad- 
nezars dream, promoted to be Ma- 
fter of the Magicians, Aſtrologers, 
Soothſazers and Chaldeans. Dan. v. 
11. and therefore certainly was 
% thought 


(a) Rev. 
X11. 18, 


(x)L. ii, 
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thought in things not exceeding the 
power of the Art.to have proceeded 
according to its preſcriptions 5 that 
1s, in the interpretation, though not 
in the diſcovery of the dream it ſelf, 
And they as well as the Jewes be- 
ing concerned in-the event of his 
prediftion mult allo have been fo 
In the »nderſtanding of them. So 
alſo Xoſes being expreſly affirmed 
skilful in all the learning of the 
Egyptians, muſt therefore be preſu- 
med ſkilful not cnely in their Hiero 
ghyphicks, for which they are ſo com 
monly tamed, but alſo in Oztirocri- 
ticks to which they were alſo ad- 
dicted as appears Gen. x|i. 8. And 
methinks that challenge wade in the 
Revelation ( # ) concerning the name 
of the beaſt, that here #s wiſedom, 
and that be that bath underſtanding 
ſhould exerciſe himſelf in counting 
the number thereof, (as it ſeems plains 
ly to alludeto the Cabaliſtical way 
of finding out names by mumbers, 
whereof we have among the Hea. 
thens a precedent In ( x )Martienus 
Capella who thus fits the wames of 
Mer - 
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Mercury and Philology to ſhew the 
congruity of their Marriage beſides 
very many more in the Gneſticks in 
St. Jreneus, fo) (eemes to imply 
that 1t was, though hardly, in the 
exerCile of this Art, diſcoverable es 
ven by humane wiledome.Certainly 
St. Jren«us underſtood him fo when 
he attempted to unriddle him by 
finding out names, whoſe numeral 
letters, in the Greek tongue wherein 
the challenge had been made, might 
amount to ſuch a number. 1 do not, 
by all that has been ſaid, intend that 
all Propheſies are explicable by any 
Rules of Art or ſuitable conjeFures. 
I know many of the Heathen Oracles 
themſe'ves were not, The Oracles 
expounded by Themiſtocles, Curtin, 
Nebrws &c, did not depend on Art 
but /uck, My meaning is onely cons 
cerning the Prophetick viſions, and 
onely thoſe of them which are left 
unexpounded by God himſelf ; for 
that theſeare tobe preſumed ſuffici- 
ently intelligible in the uſe of ordis 
nary means, way thence be conjectu-, 
red, that feeing that, according be 

T the 
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the Jewes, this is made the CharaTe- 
riffick diſtinFion betwixt true Pro» 
_ and Exthuſtaſme, that though 

th of them ( the gradus Aoſaicus 
of Propheſie onely being excepted, 
which is extraordinary) do imply a 
arixed influence of the IntelleFual 
and Imaginative facultives, yet that 
in Enthuſiaſme the Imaginative were 
predominant, but in Prophbeſie the 
IntelleFual; whence alſo they fur- 
ther inferred that though Enthuſiaſts 
might have Prophetick Inſtin#s as 
little underſtoud by then ſelves as 
others, yet #rze Prophets perfeftly 
underitood their own condition, 
and made prudential refle&ions, and 
were inquiſitive after the ſenſe, and 
were therefore importunate with 
God for a further Revelation of 
what they underſtood not,and theres 
fore what they did not enquire after, 
nor conſequently was-nct upon ſuch 
their ſolicitations revealed to them, 
was in all probability to be ſuppo- 
fed already rightly underſtood by 
them without Revelation, and there- 
fore in the uſe of ordinary means, 


In- 
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Iadeed it might fo fall out that what 
was in the uſe of ordinary means in- 
telligible might yet attually not be 
underſtood, and God might for that 
time be pleaſed that it ſhould not be 
ſo, eſpecially where no duty antece- 
dent might be prejudiced by ſuch a 
concealment 3 yet 1s not ſo Jate an 
underſtanding of ſuch Propheſies 
grounded on their obſcurity,but that 
of the event, which when come tq 
paſs will be found, without any mew 
Revelation, exaftly correſpondent, 
Befides all this for the diſcovery of 
Tradition | think it won'd very 
much conduce to be converſant with 


the Heathen Oracles, elpecially 
the(* _)Chaldean and Magical; 
for trom them you will moſt 
probably underſtand their 
ſenſe, and from them the an- 
cients, Plato and Pythagoras, 
ſeem to have borrowed their 
opinions , and Porphyry pros 
feſſed]y did gather from them 
a body of Philoſophy in his 
ith This © 2,07 iiey Enhgooglac ment19» 
ned by St. A4rgnſtine and 0» 
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And for your mcre clear and ſatiſ- 
factory proceeding in theſe enqui- 
ries, it would, it may be, be very 
availabieto know the common opt- 
nionsthat generally prevailed in the 
world upon the decaying of 1dola- 
try, when the Myſteries began to be 
divulged, and the Philoſophers 
themſclves to ſpeak more plainly, 
and' by the former Preſcriptions to 
examine how far they were intended 
by the Ancients, and from Hiſtory, 
and the manner of their expreſſing 
it, from what Nation it is probable 
they derived them, and what means 
thoſe Nations had either for pre- 
ſerving them from the beginning, 
or after of learning them from the 
Jewes , and aiwayes preſume that 
nearer the Original you ball find 
them more pure from after inveCted 
ſuperadditions. This method ma- 
ny may think ſomething ſtrange , 


and I do confeſs | dare not warrant 


It all upon my own experience, and 


therefore I have not at all been de- 
cretory, and have withal] inſinuated 
my reaſons, and I believe no candid 


Schos 


a» mman © 
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Scholars will cenſure them without 
a tryal, and if upon examination 
they be found unſatisfaftory, I here 
profeſs my {ec't very willing to be 
corre(ted by thoſe that ace more ex- 
perienced and judicious; and you 
(hall find the maia deſign of them 
to be the ſame wich thit of the 
learned Fathers for the firſt Centu- 
ries, onely with ſome additional  di- 
rections for their further improve- 
ment. Burt I proceed. 

X. The third particular then 
concerned the neceſſary Books, and 
general direTions for their manage- 
ment, in purſuance of theſe Studies. 
And here firſt concerning that part 
of Divinity which is purely rational, 
I dy not conceive it necellary for 
you to trouble your ſelf with varie- 
ty of Authors, but with thoſe ones 
ly that are commended for their 
ingenious maniging it, or who pro- 
ceed on different Principles 3 and 
for the greateſt part of it you ſhall 
find it intermingled with School-Dz- 
vinity, and therefore will not need 
any different Preſcriptions. For 
A 9 School- 
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$:chool Divinity thercfo: e, according 


ro-the Principles already Jaid down, 
tor the Teſtimonial part on which it 
is grounded ( and the ſame you may 
alſo underſtand of the Canon Law : 
for Burchardia, Ivo, and Gratian, 
are guilty too of relying on incon- 
tiderable, and counterfeit, and cor- 
rupted Authorities, for the which 
in Gratiax you may read the Emen- 
daticns of the exccilent Antonius 
Auguſtinus ) ladviſcd you after the 
Text of Lombard, to read the Fa- 
thers and Conncils, for the uſe I told 
you frrmerly, but principally for 
tne Hiſtorical diſcovery of New 
Teftament-Tradition, eſpecially the 
carlielt of them3 thoſe that are 
counterfeit as well as what are. geau- 
ine, if they be truly ancient. And 
your beſt order in reading them will 
be co begin with the Apologeticks 
againſt tne Heathens 5 for theſe will 
#idvance your Humanity ſtudies, and 
will ſhew you their delign in Diviri- 
1yz and will be beſt intelligible by 
/on as leatt depending cn Eccleſjaſtt- 
1] learning, and are moſt accurates 


ly 
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ly penn'd as being deſigned againſt 


the Grecian wiſedom, and the ſeeu- 


lar Phitoſopby. And 


the names of 


thole pieces of this kind, according 
to their ſucceſſion as near as I can 
gheſs( for it were convenient that 
you read them continually and in 


order, both for your 


own memory 


C for the later uſually tranſcribe the 
former ) and for your better com- 
pariſon of their conveniences and 
differences together; and poſhbly 
you may act know them) aretheſe ; 


b--2t. Juſtine 

Martyr , his 
Parenttich, 
Apologies I. 
and Il, 

De Monar- 
chid 
Confutation 
of Ariſtotle, 
if hiz. 


Hy. Athenagors, 
his 
Legatio pro 


Chriſtianis, 
| De Reſurre- 
Fione mortu* 
orum, an ex* 
cellent ratio- 
nal piece, 


| Tatiana, his 
Oratio ad 
Grecos. 


Theophilus An- 
tioch:nw, Ad 


Autolze, Lib: 
Il, Cle- 


I, 


IV, 
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8ndrinus, his 
Protreptick, 
The greateſt 
part of his 
Stromat*'e 

wherein his 
main deſign 
ſeems to be 
to prove the 
principal te- 
nets of Chri- 
ſtianity by 
the Teſtimo- 


nies of Poets 


and Pbiloſo- | 


phers,though 
mingledwith 
many EXcur- 
ſons againſt 
the Gnoſticks 
who ſeem to 
be the grea- 
te{t enemics 
of the old 
Philoſophy. 

This Author 
I would have 


Clemens Alex-y you read at- 


trentively, 
both becauſe 
his ſtile 1s 
intricate,and 
he is full of 
quotations, 
which will 
otherwiſe be 
hardly re- 
mewbred, & 
he 1s one of 
the mo(t 
learned that 
managed 
that cauſe. 


4 


 Tertulljan, his 
Apologetick, 
A1 Nationes 
Lib. II. 
A4Scapulam, 
De Tdolola- 
tria, 

De Spe@ acu- 
lis. 


Mirncins Fer 
lix, 


VI- 


VII. 


lix, his 
OF avim. 


VII. St. Cyprian, 
his 

De wanitate 
Tdolorum, 
p1tof which 
1s out of 1Mz- 
mucica Felix, 
tranſcrilfed | 
veibatim3 | 
Ad Demetri- | 
annum) 
Ad Senats- 
rem conver- 
ſum, either 
his or Tertal- | 
liaw'sin verſe | 
De vit. Lap. 
Carm. 


| 1%. Origen, his 
Cont. Celſum. 
Lib. VIII. 


X- Arnobimg, his 
Cort, Gent. 
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Lib. VIE. 


LaGantip, his 


Divin. Inſti 
* OY BU | i 
belides that 
molt of his 
other works 
tend that 
way. 


EuſebimsCeſas 


rienſls, 

his 
excellent 
Collections 
De Prepara- 
tione Evan- 
gelicd, L. XV. 
to be read 
with 4!1 dilt- 
gence. 
Contra Hic 
roclem. 


Athanaſivs M, 


his 
Contr. Gent: 


Ju- 


Xl- 


Xll- 


XII- 


#8 HMaternys 
his 

De Erroribws 

Profanarum 

Religionum. 


AV. St. Gregory 


X Vit. Aur. Prudens 


tizs, his 
Contra Sys 
rrachum and 
ſeveral! paſſe 
ges inhis Pee 
riſtephan'n 
Occur to this 
purpoſe, 


XV1i1 [. St.Chry/oſtom, | 
his 


Or atio adv; 


- 


"vt. 
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X1V. Julins Firmi- |St. Auguſtine XX, 


his 


Ds Civitate 


Dez L. XX1IH. 


an excellent 


work. 


St. Cyrill of 8X, 


Nazian.L. Alexandria 
his Cont. Julian. 
Stelitentic. in| L. X; 
Julian. i{Theodoret. 
Therapentic. 
Ky, St. Ambroſe, A fair Editis 
out. Sym: onof the As 
mach, pologiſts has 


been promis 


i ſed from Lei 


den ,but they 
havenot,that 
I know of, 
performed it 
in any more 

than Ainucoir 


' £1 Felix and 


Arnobius , & 
LaGTantin 
with notes. 


Theſz 


XAXl, 


| 
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Theſe are all that I can at preſent 
remember, rogether with theſe two 
Jewes , Joſephs cont, Appion. and 
ſeveral-pieces of Philo, The writers 
alſo of the ſzcular Hiſtory of the 
Romanes from the time of our Savis 
our, which may contribute much ro 
the underſtanding them are Suetont- 
#, Tacitzs, and the writers of Hiſto- 
ria Auguſta uſually bound together, 
Herodian, Xiphiline, Dio Caſſaws, and 
afterwards Ammianus Marcellines, 
and Zoſimus, For underſtanding 
their Eccleliaſtical writings , and 
their full deſign, and how far whar 
they ſay is to be taken for the ſenſe 
of the Church, it will concern you 
to know the condition of the 
writers: both how they were qua- 
lified for knowing it, and how affe- 
Ged for following it 2 what violence 
they uſed in their ſtile, and there- 
foro what regular abatements were 
tobe allowed? And really, I think, 
you ſhall find no doctrines firmly res 
lyed on by them as the ſenſe of the 
Church Catholick but ſuch as were 
oppoſed by ſome of the then exs 

by tant 
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tant Hereticks, as you may fee n{} yeca) 
the account given of it, by Orignf| aret 
in his Preface to his 74 4: andinF] fair. 
Parphilus his Apology for him, by (5) | whc 
St.Irenew,(z)lertullian & Alexander and 


' Alexandrinws in his Encyclical Epiſtl: Y feit 


againſt Arizs, before its augmentx Y thc 
tiun on occaſionof that Hereſte, by Y tn 
St. Cyril of Hieruſalew alſo and St, ed 
Epiphanius, and Kuffinus., For thi Y af 
end therefore it will be requitite to T 
read fir(t thole Eccleſiaſtical Hrſtori- C 
ans \hat are ancient : Exſebizs with C 
the additions of Kuffinus, Socrates, 
Sozomen, Theadoret . Evagrius, and 
the Collefions of jheodorus Led or, 
as you (hal; find them together 
bourd in one Greco*Latine tolio, or 
in the Tranſlations of Cajſzedorus 
and Epiphanius Scholars in the 
Tripartiie Hiſtory 5 but cſpec'- 
ally take notice of Euſebins, both 
becauſe the reit do nt meddle with 
what he handles, but onely begin 
where he leaves of 3 and becauſe 
you ſhall find 1: him fragments of 
many ancient and excellent Fathers 
whoſe works are otherwiſe loſt 5 and 
bes 
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becauſe the Ages deſcribed by him 


are the moſt confiderab'e in this at- 
fair. And then Nicephorus Caliſins, 
who though himſelt otherwiſe late, 
and raingled with many counter- 
feits, and ſo of no conſiderable Au- 
thority alone, yet very likely had 
truer Copies of the Authors follow - 
ed by him that are extant, and the 
aſſiſtance of ſome that are not. 
Then for underſtanding the Arian 
Controverſies, which were the prin- 
cipal that employed the Fourth Cen- 
tury, you may read Gelaſius Cyzice- 
us, and Philoſtorgins the Arian Epi- 
tomized by Fhotins, more largely 
than in his Biblietheca, and publiſhed 
by Gothofredus. Theſe are the 
principal Hiſtorians for the firſt four 
Centuries and upwards within the 
time of the firſt general Councils, 
into which I wouid have you princt- 
pally to enquire, this being the uts 
termoſt Period that is owned by the 
diflenting Communions of Chriſter» 
domas the moſt zqual Arbit:ator of 
their Controverſies, Rut the fulleſt 
account cf this as alſo cf what Au- 
thors 
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thors deliver concernipg it, and a 
diſcuſſion of the Hiſtorical Contro- 
verſies, and moſt of what can be des 
fired in this kind you will fiod in the 
learned Cardinal Barozins. Put for 
his miſtakes, either through over- 
fight or prejudice(for he is extremes 
ly addifted to the driving on the 
Papal cauſe ) beſides what Caſanbon 
and Bifhop Mountague , and others 
of both Parties have performed, you 
may read that uſeful and elaborate 
piece of the Proteſtant Magdeburgens 
ſes, thaugh written before him, and 
examine both their quotations, and 
determine impartially as you ſhall 
judge reaſonable, Next, for un- 
derltanding the Hereſtes , belides 
what you muſt be preſumed to have 
met within the Hiſtorians, they that 
handle them profetledly are ; 


St. Ireneus,in his | tions, if it be 
firſt book, | his. 
Tertullian,Conira Epiphanias. 
Valentinianos,& | Philaſlriws, 
in the Appendix | Sr, Auguſtine, 
to his Preſcrip-| Theodoret. | 
| Les 
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tins Byzanti- | byter de Jncar- 
ws in hisSchola. natione, and 0- 
beodorns Preſ- | thers. 


After this the workes of the Fa- 
thers themſelves that are genuine , 
;nd thoſe that are not according to 
theire true Antiquity.3 which that 
you may know and diſtinguiſh ( be- 
ides thoſe Ancients : St. Hieromr, 
who- tranſcribes moſt that he has 
from Euſebins, only tranſlating him, 
and Gennadins Or. )I ſhall referr you 
to Eraſmus and others inthe Edjt:« 
ons themſelves, to Poſſevine's Appa= 
ratus, Bellarmine de Scriptor. Eccleſ. 
Cocnr, Rivet's Critica Sacra, and Ger- 
bard, which it were well that you 
had by you to conſult upon occation 
as you are reading them. And what 
I have here adviſed you for the four 
firſt, after you have obſerved them, 
you will your felf be able to im- 
prove farther in the Jater Centur yes, 
My delign at preſent is cnly an J#: 
trodyGion.For the Conncills ( which 
E would adviſe you to 1cad before 
abcir contemporary or later, Fathers, 
both 
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both becauſe their Authority is 


greater, and will be neceſlary to un- , 


derſtand the allufions of particular 
Fathers to them in oppoſing the He. 


reticks condemned by . them , and - 


what Fathers are moſt to be relyed, 
on 1n what Comtroverſtes z tor that 
1s not to be determined by their 
greater perſonal learning, but rather 
by their approbatiop in the Church 
as her chiefelt Cimpions. Such 
were St. Athanaſius againſt the Ari- 
ans, St. Cyril againſt the Neſtorians, 
St. Anguſtine againſt the Pelagians 
&c.) you may make uſe ot the 
ſame Preſcriptions proporti. nably 
applyed, for knowing which are 
counterfeit, and which.aie gernine 3 
which 0ecumepical, and which onely 
Provincial : which are very fundas 
mental enquiries to what - muſt be 
grounded on them 3 for which you 
will find an account, for the Papiſts, 
in Bizins's Tomes, who uſually bor- 
rowes what he has from Baronins and 
Bellarmine ;, and for the Proteſtants, 
from the aforeſaid Cexturiſts, who 
tirough every Age beltow a Chap- 
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ter on that purpoſe. The greater 
Fathers you will find by their names, 
but for thoſe that are leſs volumi« 
nous, you muſt have recourſe to the 
Bibliothece : both GrecorLatine and 
Latine,c{pecially in the {af Editions, 
though you way find ſome in the 
firſt that were afterwards expunged 
out of the Jater by the Popifh party. 
For the Schoolwmen, I ſhould rather 
counſel you to read the prime Au- 
thors than the abettors of Partzes, 
unleſsit be, when you have ſatisfied 
your ſeif of their ſenſe, for the clos 
ſer proſecution of their arguments 5 
for they are indeed very much ims 
proved by their ingerions Commen- 
rators. For Aquinas , . yoa need 
hardly read any thing but his Sums, 
which you will find to contain the 
Sum ot his works ( which mount ta 
that voluminuuſneſs they have, very. 


, much by repetitions ) as well as of 


Divinity, and that with this advan- 
tage, that theſe were his laſt and 
molt przmeditate thoughts, ſeeing 
he dyed before he compleared them. 


Thele you may read with Cajetanec, 
Then 
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Then 8cotws on the Sentences together 
with Lychetus; and for the Nomina- 
lifts Occhamand Ariminenſis, if you 
can get them 5 if not, Biel, whois 
more eaſily procurable, If you 
would read any more of the ancient 
Schoolmen, let them be ſuch as are 
not addicted to FaTjsns, or thoſe 
that are moderate 3 ſuch are Bonaven- 
ture, Durand, Gerſon, Almain, Aliaco 
and Cameracenſis. For Critical learn- 
ing you are to take notice of the 
unuſual or ambiguows Phraſes of Aus 
thors, and mark them on the mars 
gents of the books themſelves, if 
they be your own, and when you 
ſhall meet with any thing parallel], 
compare them together , and, if 
they be rarely obſerved, note them 
in A{8s. prepared fcr that purpoſe. 
For the Antiquities of the Old Teſta- 
ment, and the Jewiſh Cuſtomes in the 


New, you may read the Talmud, the + 


Chaldee Paraphraſis, the 01d Rabbins, 
with Joſephw and Philo, For the 
New Teſtament ſe&s, the Phariſees, 
Sadauces and Efſenes, beſides what 
you will meet in the Authors alrea- 


dy 
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dy preſcribed and Epipbanins, who 
had himſelf been formerly a Jew, 
you imay read the Tribereſes of Sca- 
liger, Serarins, and Druſins 3 and 0s 
thers upon Baronins's Apparatus. 
But the Praxis of all matters of this 
nature is ſufficiently contained in 
thoſe late Editions of the Polygletts 
and Criticks, that I need not trouble 
my {elf to give you an Inventory of 
any more Authors, than what you 
will find quoted upon ſeveral occa- 
flons. The knowledge of the old 
Agyptian Divinity and Towgne you 
may have from Herodotus, Plutarch 
de Iſid. &- Oſeride, and Ariſtotle, the 
Prodromus, Oedipus and Theſaurus of 
Athanaſius Kircher 5 the Phenician 
from Sanchoniathon in Euſebins de 
Prep. Evang. from thole Fragments 
of Pherecydes Syrins in ancient Au» 
thors3 for he is faid to have bor- 
rowed them hence by S#idas,though 
poſſibly with alterations of his own, 
and the works of Porphyry who was 
their Countryman 3 the Chaldgar 
from their Magick Oracles bound up 
with a co lle&tion of all the reſt of 
U 2 what 
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what nature ſoever, with the Greek 
Scbolia ot P/ellus and Pletho by Op- 
ſopens, and Jamblichus de myſier. 
Agyptior. & Chaldgor. For the 
Lives and Hiſtories of the ancient 
Pocts yuu may fatishe your ſelf from 
Gerardus Johannes Voſſins de Pottis 
and Gregorins Giraldus in his Dialos 
gues , Concerning the fame ſubject. 
The Lives and Opinions of the anci- 
ent Philoſophers you may read in 
Diogenes Latrtins, Plutarch, de Placi- 
tis, the Greek, Lexicographers, and 
very many other ancient Avthors, 
particularly in what is remaining of 
Porphyry's work on that Sabject, his 
Viia Pythagore and of Plotinus, and 
very much of that Eaſtern , both 
Babylonian 5nd Indian learning 1n 
the expeditions of Apollonius Tyanc- 
us wiltten by Thiloſtratus, and the 
late Mr. Stepley 3 eſpecially for their 
Opinior's you may conſult the ex- 
cel'ent ce]lection of Stobexus. And 
though all the three Sets of Philo» 
ſophers , both Jonick, Ttalick and 
Eleatick, ſeem originally to have 
been derived from the Barbarians, 


( as 
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( as you may ſee learnedly diſcours 


ſed by Clemens (z ) Alexandrinns ) (x3Str om 


and fo would be beneficial to your 
deſign 3 yet | think there are hardly 
any p:ofeſled works remaining of 
any of them but the Pythagorears 
and the Platoxiſts. For the former 
yecu may read the golden verſes with 
Hierocles, and his Symbols with Giral- 
dus on them, uſually both bound to- 
gether with Hzerocles's works, toge« 
ther with the late ColleFion of Py- 
thagorean Authors and Fragments at 
Cambride, MOCLXX. Forthe later, 
you may have Plato's works and 
doctrine cleared by Marſilius Ficinus, 
and others that have endeavoured 
to reconcile him to Ariſtotle. Ihe 
myſtical ſenſes of the Poets (beſides 
what you ſhall meet with common- 
ly in the Ancients) you have ex- 
plained by Natalis Comes, Voſſmns de 
Tdololatria, and Giraldus de Dijs 
Gentium, and among the Ancients, 
by Pharnutus and Palephatus pro- 
feſſedly. Their Oracles 1 have a's 
ready mentioned. For their Onezi- 
rocriticks, there are Artemidorys and 

U 3 Ach- 
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Achmedes alone , and Aſftrampſychu 
ar the end of the forementioned 
Edition of the Orazcles. For their 
Hiſtorians and Geographers, | refer 
you to Bodinzs his Methgdus Hiſtorie, 
at the end whereot he has a Cata- 
logze of them, 2nd an account of 
the times which they lived in, but 
above ail to their Jate Princes : Scas 
liger and Petavins for the one, and 
Ortelius and Bocbartus for the other. 
And this may ſerve for your initiatt- 
on in theſe Studies, which is, at pre« 
ſent, my uttermolt defign. 

X!. But the 'way for avoyding 
confuſion and diſtration in ſuch a 
variety of them , which will be- 
long to the Fourth particular of 
my propounded Methcd, will be to 
{bew which cf them are not nece(- 
ſary to be Studied atthe ſame time, 
but tn order 5 and t-:r them which 
are ſo, what times diſtin&tly are moſs 
Jeaſonable, For the former , you 
may, tr.m what has been ſaid, per- 
ceive what Studies are requilite 
for others, and therefore neceſJary 
£0 be firſt proſecuted 3 a2nd-.befides 
what 
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what are more neceſſary for yout 
preſent uſes, and what may as yet 
be more conveniently omitted £ 


onely it were well you wou'd en-- 


deavour to overcome the rudiments 
cf whatever you deſign as ſoon as 
you can, though they be not of 
preſent uſe, for you will find them 
more tireſome when you ate older. 
Of theſe therefore it wilt be unne- 
ceſſary to ſpeak any more. Thar 
therefore, in theſe that are at pre- 
ſent to be followed, you may avoyd 
diſiraFion, ard yet Jooſe as little 
time'as is poſiible: you may diſtin- 
guiſh them into fuch as are more 
eaſt'y apprehexcded, and entertained 
with more preſent and ſewſ#ble plea- 
ſure, and ſo Jeave a wore tenacious 
impreſſion cn the memory; and theſe 
you -way apply your ſelf to imme- 
diately after your recreations, and 
afer a little refledtion, you may pro- 
ceed tothoſethat are more ſerious, 
and require a greater recol'eCticn : 
for ſuch I eſteem Þiftozp and Geo- 
graphy 3 for which 1 would have 
you begin with the Ancierts in their 
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on'n tonenes , with the Anvotations 
of noted Criticks, who both may 
put you in mind, and fatisfie you in 

difficulties which you had not other: 
wile expected, and refer you to 
Parallel places in other Authors, 
where you may find that which 
probably you may ſumetimes be 
delirous of, ſome things di (cuſſed 
mcrelargely which in your preſent 
Author arc more briefly intimated, 
which it will be very beneficial to 
read immediately whileſt the other 
things are more freſh in your me- 


mory 3 and when you are fo far 
ſkilled in them, you ſhould have 


your Paper Books by you, to note, 


and ccmpare, and exerciſe your own 
conjectures concerning what is ſi: 
gular, and worthy of eſpecial obſer- 
vation 5 or ſuch as will more exers 
ciſe. your judgment. and require a 
mind more compoſed and ſerious, 
and therefore afford leſs pleaſure in 
reading, and upon that account will 
requie more meditation : for ſuch 
I intend School- -Livinitp, for 
which [ think it were well you al- 
lotted 
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lotted your morning-Studies wholly, 
allowing onely | _ time before 
Dinner for Meditation; wherein al- 
ſo I would have you not onely 
exerciſe your memory in reflefting on 
what was produced by your Au- 
thor, but alſo your judzmwekt, in ex- 
amining what means may be uſed 
for the determination of the whole 
Contrfverſie. And the ſame way 
you may take at Night which is ann 
ther convenient time, in preparing 
materials for your worning Theſts ac» 
cording to the Preſcriptions already. 
mentioned. The reſt of the Afters 
noon you may defign for the Apolo- 
gies, and your other humane Studies. 
And I think it very commendable 
if you would empioy the Praxis of 
your Grammatical Studies tor the 
underftanding of the Scriptures, and 
therefore that you would with them, 
together with your Devotions, be-. 
gin and conclude your Morning and 
Evening Studies, but {o as that you 
may afterwards draw from them, 
ſome moral and praftical oubſeryati- 
ons that may be of ule for the r= 
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dering or examination of your bee 
haviour for the whole day. And 
the ſame advantage you may get by 
reading the Leſſons at Publich Prayers 
in your Greek or Hebrew Bible, and 
noting in the Margent with Black: 
lead the wnuſual Idioms, or obſcure 
paſſages you may meet with, that ſo, 
if afterwards you remember,or find, 
any thing that may contribute to 
their explication in your other Stus 
dies, you may know whither to re- 
fer them. And thus, I think, I have 
gone through all the particulars of 
your preſent propoſal : both how to 
order your Studies to Divinity, what 
were moſt couducing to that end, and 
what firſt to be taken in hand,as briefly, 
as was poſſible,conveniently,though, 
I confeſs, very much more largely 
than I had originally intended, and 
I ruſt ingenuouſly acknowledge 
that, as I have already profefied my 
ſe'f wi.ling, ſo Iam my ſelf fuſpi- 
cicus that it will be neceſlary, that 
| be carrefted mw ſome inſtances , 
wherein I cannot pretend to any 
conliderable experience, I believe 

you 
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you may your elf eaſily gueſs what 
they are, for I cannot now (tay to 
enumerate them particularly 3 and 
as | ſhouid be willing my ſelf, fol 
ſball adviſe you to conſult men 
whom you know to be ſkilled 1n 
each of them ſeverally ( if you have 
any conveniency ) before you pra- 
ftice them. But if in any of the 
reſt, wherein I am able, or in any of 


+ your particular Studies , you ſhall 


meet withany important difficulties, 
I hope you will uſe the Ingenuity of 
a Scholar in freely communicating 
them to 


Tour very affeFionate 
Friend and Servant, 


H. D. 


